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PREFACE. 


THE foundations of Mechanical Science were laid by Newton, 
and his achievements in this department constitute perhaps his 
most enduring title to fame. Later writers have developed his 
principles analytically, and have extended the region of their 
application, but, in regard to the principles themselves, they have 
acted the part of commentators. Nevertheless we may trace a 
tendency in modern investigations, which is of the nature of a 
gradual change in the point of view: there is less search for 
causes, more inclination to regard the object to be attained as a 
precise formulation of observed facts. On another side there is 
an important respect in which modern writers have departed 
from the form of the Newtonian theory. The philosophical 
dictum that all motion is relative stands in pronounced contra- 
diction with Newton’s dynamical apparatus of absolute time, 
absolute space, and absolute motion. It has been necessary to 
reconsider in detail the principles, and the results deduced from 
them, in order to ascertain what modification would be needed 
to bring the theory of Rational Mechanics founded by Newton 
into harmony with the doctrine of the relativity of motion. 

The purpose of this book is didactic; it is meant to set before 
students an account of the principles of Mechanics, which shall 
be as precise as possible, and which shall be in accordance with 
modern ideas. 

The book is divided into three parts. The first part is pre- 
liminary in character, and is intended to accustom the student to 
the idea of acceleration, and to the fact that a precise description 
of any motion can be given by a statement of the accelerations 
involved. In the first Chapter attention has been paid to the 
determination of position, the essential relativity of position being 
the key to much that follows. In the second Chapter is intro- 
duced the idea of a Vector, and it proves useful to recognise classes 
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of Vectors separated by degrees of localisation. In the third 
Chapter care has been taken to give precise definitions of velocity 
and acceleration. The fourth Chapter treats of the simpler 
motions — uniformly accelerated rectilinear motion, parabolic 
motion, simple harmonic motion, elliptic motion, and central 
orbits. 

The second part is devoted to an exposition of the Principles 
of Dynamics. Chapter V. contains a statement of the principles. 
The standpoint adopted is that for which the notion of Mass is 
the central idea of the subject. In Chapter VI. will be found an 
analytical formulation of the general theory, so far as to include the 
equations of motion and the theory of the motion of the centre of 
inertia. It does not include the equations of Lagrange. Chapter 
VII. treats of systems of forces, the main point dealt with being 
the resultant of forces applied to a rigid body. An indication 
is given here of the application of theoretical mechanics to elastic 
bodies. Chapter VIII. deals with the theory of work and energy, 
the equation of energy being regarded primarily as an integral 
of the equations of motion. A note at the end of Chapter V. 
indicates very briefly the history of the fundamental principles of 
Dynamics, and a note at the end of Chapter VIII. describes 
critically the transformation of the subject from a theory of force 
to a theory of energy. To avoid interruptions of the argument, 
the discussion of Units and Dimensions is postponed to an 
Appendix, and some matters which offer special difficulties, when 
not treated from the old “absolute” standpoint, are reserved for 
the last Chapter (XIII). 

The third part of the book is devoted to exemplifying the 
applications of the general theory. Chapters IX. and X. deal 
with Dynamics of a Particle; the former referring to free motions 
of particles, and the latter to constrained and resisted motions. 
Chapter XI. contains the elements of Rigid Dynamics. Experience 
shows that students appreciate the theory of momentum most 
easily in its application to rigid bodies. The subject is treated 
only in its elementary stages, the geometrical difficulties inherent 


in the consideration of three dimensional motions making it . 


advisable to postpone their discussion. Chapter XII. contains a 
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number of miscellaneous methods and subsidiary theories, relating 
to impulses, initial motions, small oscillations, and the motion 
of chains, and it includes also some further applications of the 
principles of energy and momentum. The order is very different 
from that adopted in most English text-books; in the ordinary 
course Mechanics is subordinated to Geometry, the order being 
that of geometrical difficulty. The order here adopted is meant 
to be that of the difficulty of the physical notions involved. 
There can be no doubt that the mechanical meaning of equations 
of motion in general is easicr to grasp than that of equations 
of initial motion, and the theory of collision involves special 
hypotheses subsidiary to the general principles of dynamics. 

The class of students for whom the book is intended may 
be described as beginners in Mathematical Analysis. The reader 
is supposed to have a slight acquaintance with the elements of 
the Differential and Integral Calculus, and some knowledge of 
Plane Coordinate Geometry. He is not assumed to have read 
Solid Geometry or Differential Equations. The apparatus of 
Cartesian Coordinates in three dimensions is described, and the 
solutions of the differential equations that occur are explained. 
It not infrequently happens that analytical methods are preferred 


to geometrical ones, as likely to be more helpful to the students 


whose wants are in view. Chapter XI, and isolated Articles in 
other chapters, are marked with an asterisk to indicate that in a 
first reading they may with advantage be omitted. These Articles 
usually contain matter of such a degree of difficulty that they 
are likely to be more easily understood after the rest of the book 
has been read, and further progress in Pure Mathematics has 
been made. A student attempting to read the book without the 
guidance of a teacher is recommended to pay the greatest attention 
in the first place to the unmarked Articles in Chapters IV., IX., X., 
and XII., and to work out the Examples inserted in the text and 
attached to such Articles, passing lightly over the more theoretical 
Chapters, and reverting to them wherever they are referred to. 
He cannot expect to grasp the whole subject at once in its logical 
order, and he will find it advisable to read some parts two or three 
times, connecting them with different special applications. 
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In addition to the Examples in the text, some of which are 
well-known theorems and are referred to in subsequent demon- 
strations, large collections have been appended to some of the 
Chapters. It is hoped that these may prove useful to teachers, 
and to students occupied in revising their work. These Examples 
are for the most part taken from University and College Examina- 
tion papers; others, in very small number, which I have not 
found in such papers, are taken from the well-known collections 
of Besant, Routh, and Wolstenholme. 

The works which have been most useful to me mm connexion 
with matters of principle are Kirchhoff’s Vorlesungen tiber Mathe- 
matische Physik (Mechanik), Pearson’s Grammar of Science, and 
Mach’s Science of Mechanics. 'The last should be in the hands of 
all students who desire to follow the history of dynamical ideas. 
In regard to methods for the treatment of particular questions, I am 
conscious of a deep obligation to the teaching of Mr R, R. Webb. 

I am much indebted to the kindness of friends who have 
assisted me in the production of this book. Mr J. Larmor has 
read a large part of the manuscript, and his criticisms and sug- 
gestions have been of the greatest value. He has also pointed 
out a number of errors in the proofs, and has shown a deep and 
encouraging interest in the progress of the work. Mr J. Greaves 
has read all the proofs with untiring punctuality and care, and 
the painstaking industry he has expended upon them leads me to 
hope that the book may be found free from serious misprints. He 
has also helped with many valuable suggestions. Prof. Greenhill 
also has assisted me with a number of corrections and criticisms. 
Mr R. Hargreaves has most kindly performed the distasteful task 
of verifying a large number of the Examples. His work shows 
that a sensible proportion of those submitted to him were originally 
either ambiguous or incorrect, and I fear that many inaccuracies 
may remain among the others. I shall be grateful for a notice of 
any correction that ought to be made. 


A, E. H. LOVE, 


CamBRrIDGE, 
August, 1897. 
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PRELIMINARY. 


CHAPTER I. 
INTRODUCTORY. 


by 1. MecHANics is a Natural Science; its data are facts of 
experience, its principles are generalisations from experience. 
The possibility of Natural Science depends on a principle which 
is itself derived from multitudes of particular experiences—the 
“Principle of the Uniformity of Nature.” This principle may 
be stated as follows—Natural events take place in invariable 
sequences. The object of Natural Science is the description of 
the facts of nature in terms of the rules of invariable sequence 
which natural events are observed to obey. These rules of sequence, 
discovered by observation, suggest to our minds certain general 
notions in terms of which it is possible to state the rules in 
abstract forms. Such abstract formulas for the rules of sequence 
which natural events obey we call the “ Laws of Nature.” When 
any rule has been established by observation, and the corresponding 
Law formulated, it becomes possible to predict a certain kind of 
future events. 

The Science of Mechanics is occupied with a particular kind 
of natural events, viz. with the motions of material bodies. Its 
object is the description of these motions in terms of the rules 
of invariable sequence which they obey. For this purpose 
it is necessary to introduce and define a number of abstract 
notions suggested by observations of the motions of actual 
bodies. It is then possible to formulate laws according to which: 
such motions take place, and these laws are such that the 
pid Ue i! 
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future motions and positions of bodies can be deduced from them, 
and predictions so made are verified in experience. But in the 
process of formulation the Science assumes a highly abstract 
character. The fundamental notions involved have, for the most 
part, names in common use, such as “force” for example, but the 
common use of such names is never precise, and for scientific 
purposes the meaning to be attached to them must be made 
definite. This is done, as in Geometry, by means of definitions 
and postulates. Except in the statement of the postulates nothing 
ought to be taken from experience, all the results ought to be 
logically deduced. There is thus an abstract logical theory of 
Mechanics, of the same nature as Geometry, in which all that is 
assumed is suggested by experience, all that is found is proved by 
reasoning. The test of the validity of a theory of this kind is 
its consistency with itself, the test of its value is its ability to 
furnish rules under which natural events actually fall. In what 
follows we shall be mainly occupied with the exposition of the 
theory, we shall not detail the observations and experiments by 
which the fundamental notions were suggested, nor shall we do 
more than indicate in particular cases the kinds of natural events 
~ to which applications of our theory can be made. 


2. Motion of a point. We have said that our object is 
the description of the motions of bodies. The necessity for a 
simplification arises from the fact that, in general, all parts of a 
body have not the same motion, and the simplification we make 
is to consider the motion of so small a portion of a body that 
the differences between the motions of its parts are unimportant. 
How small the portion must be in order that this may be the 
case we cannot say beforehand, but we avoid the difficulty thus 
arising by regarding it as a geometrical point. We think then in 
the first place of the motion of a point. 

Motion may be defined as change of position taking place m 
tume. 

In regard to this definition it is necessary to make clear two 
things: one is the measurement of time, and the other is the 
meaning of the phrase “change of position.” 


3. Measurement of time. Time may be measured by 
any process which goes on continually. The amount of the 
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process that is effected in any interval of time is supposed to 
be measurable, and the measure of this amount can be taken to 
measure the interval, so that equal intervals of time are those in 
which equal amounts of the process selected as time-measurer 
take place, and different intervals are in the ratio of the measures 
of the amounts of the process that take place in them. In any 
interval of time many processes may be going on. Of these one 
is selected as a time-measurer; we shall call it the standard 
process. “Uniform processes” are such that equal amounts of 
them are effected in equal intervals of time, that is, in intervals 
in which equal amounts of the standard process are effected. 
Processes which are not uniform are said to be “variable.” It is 
clear that processes which are uniform when measured by one 
standard may be variable when measured by another standard. 
The choice of a standard being in our power, it is clearly desirable 
that it should be so made that a number of processes uncontroll- 
able by us should be uniform or approximately uniform ; it is also 
clearly desirable that it should have some relation to our daily 
life. The process actually adopted for measuring time is the 
average rotation of the EHarth relative to the Sun*, and the unit 
in terms of which this process is measured is called the “mean 
solar second.” In the course of this book we shall assume that 
time is measured in this way, and we shall denote the measure of 
the time which elapses between two particular instants by the 
letter ¢, then tis a real number (in the most general sense of the 
word “number ”) and the interval it denotes is ¢ seconds. 


4. Determination of Position. Position of a point relative 
to a set of points+ is not definite until the set includes four points 
which do not all lie in one plane. Suppose O, A, B, C to be four 
such points; one of them, O, is chosen and called the origin, and 
the three planes OBC, OC'A, OAB are the faces of a trihedral 
angle having its vertex at O. The position of a point P with 
reference to this trihedral angle is determined as follows :—we 
draw PN parallel to OC to meet the plane AOB in WN, and we 
draw NM parallel to OB to meet OA in M; then the lengths 
OM, MN, NP determine the position of P. Any particular length, 
e.g. one centimetre, being taken as the unit of length, each of these 


* See Chapter XIII. 
+ The phrase “ position of a point” means its position relative to other points. 
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lengths is represented by a number (in the general sense) viz. by ! 
the number of centimetres contained in it. It is clear that OP 


A 
Fig. 1. 


is a diagonal of a parallelepiped and that OM, MN, NP are three 
edges no two of which are parallel. The position of a point is 
therefore determined by means of a parallelepiped whose edges 
are parallel to the lines of reference, and one of whose diagonals 
is the line joining the origin to the point. 

It is generally preferable to take the set of lines of reference 
to be three lines mutually at right angles, then the faces of the 
trihedral angle are also at right angles; sets of lines so chosen 
are called systems of rectangular axes, and the planes that contain 
two of them are coordinate planes*. It is clear from the figure 


Fig. 2. 


* We shall, in the course of this book, make use of rectangular coordinates 
only. 
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that.a set of rectangular coordinate planes divide the space about 
a point into eight compartments, the particular trihedral angle 
OABC being one compartment. The lengths OM, MN, NP of 
Fig. 1, taken with certain signs, are called the coordinates of the 
point P, and are denoted by the letters x, y, z. The rule of signs 
is that # is equal to the number of units of length in the length 
OM when P and A are on the same side of the plane BOC, and 
is equal to this number with a minus sign when P and A are on 
opposite sides of the plane BOC, and similarly for y and z We 
can express the conventions as regards sign by means of the 
following table, in which A’, B’, C’ denote points in AO, BO, CO 
produced :— 


sign of w | sign of y | sign of z 

in trihedral angle OABC + + + 

) a pe OA BC = a ae 
| ” » OAC. + = nS 

” ” OAD C = 2 a 

9 ) OAC + + - 

” ” op ORG! = a = 

”» oo” ee OA BC + = 2s 

” ” LOALB: O.. - - - 
ee 


It is clear that the coordinates «, y, 2 determine the position 
of the point P with reference to the lines OA, OB, OC. 


A set of lines of reference such as OA, OB, OC with respect 
to which the position of a point P can be determined will be 
called a frame of reference. 
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5. Change of position. Suppose that a point which, at 
any particular instant, had a position P with reference to any 
frame, has at some later instant a position Q relative to the same 
frame. The point is said to have undergone a “change of posi- 
tion” or a displacement. Let the line PQ be drawn. It is clear 
that the displacement is precisely determined by this line; we 
say that it is represented by this line. Suppose the line PQ 
drawn through P to be produced indefinitely both ways, a parallel 

line may be drawn through any other point, 
for instance through O, and then this line 
determines a particular direction; this is 

R the direction of the displacement. Of the 

two senses in which this line may be 
Q described one, OR, is the sense from O 
towards the point R which is the fourth 
corner of a parallelogram having OP, PQ 
as adjacent sides; this is the sense of the 
displacement. The measure of the length 
of PQ is the number of units of length it 
contains; this number is the magnitude 
of the displacement. The subsequent position, Q, is entirely 
determined by (1) the previous position, P, (2) the direction of 
the displacement, (3) the sense of the displacement, (4) the 
magnitude of the displacement. 


Fig. 3. 


Further it is clear that exactly the same change of position 
is effected in moving a point from P to K by 
Q the straight line PX, and from K to Q by the 
straight line KQ, as in moving the point from 
P to Q directly by the straight line PQ. That 
is to say, displacements represented by lines 
PK, KQ are equivalent to the displacement 
represented by the line PQ. 


Displacement is a quantity, for one dis- 

placement can be greater, equal to, or less than 

Fig. 4. another; but two displacements in different 
directions, or in different senses, are clearly not 

equivalent to each other; and thus displacement belongs to the 
class of mathematical quantities known as vectors or directed 
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quantities. We shall proceed in the next Chapter to discuss the 
geometry of vectors, and shall take up the proper development 
of our subject in the following Chapter. 


6. Note on the determination of frames of reference. To determine 
a frame of reference we require to be able to mark a point, a line through 
that point, and a plane through that line. Suppose 0 to be the point, OA 
a line through the point, 40B a plane through the line. We can draw 
on the plane a line at right angles to OA meeting it in 0, and we can 
erect at O a perpendicular to the plane. The three lines so determined can 
be a frame of reference. 

In practice we cannot mark a point but only a small part of a body, for 
example we may take as origin a place on the Earth’s surface; then at the 
place we can always determine a particular line, the vertical at the place, and, 
at right angles to it, we have a particular plane, the horizontal plane at the 
place; on this plane we may mark the line which points to the North, or in 
any other direction determined with reference to the points of the compass, 
we have then a frame of reference. Again we might draw from the place 
lines in the directions of any three visible stars, these would form a frame of 
reference. Or again we might take as origin the centre of the Sun, and as 
lines of reference three lines going out from thence to three stars. The choice 
of a suitable frame of reference, like the choice of the time-measuring process, 
is in our power, and it is manifest that some motions which we wish to 
describe will be more simply describable when the choice is made in one 
way than when it is made in another. We shall return to this matter in 
Chapter XIII. 


CHAPTER II. 
GEOMETRY OF VECTORS. 


7. Definition of a Vector. A vector is an object of mathe- 
matical reasoning which requires for its determination (1) a number 
called the magnitude of the vector, (2) the direction of a line 
called the direction of the vector, (3) the sense in which the line 
is supposed drawn from one of its points, called the sense of the 
vector, and which obeys a certain rule of mathematical operation 
to be presently stated. 


Let any particular length be taken as unit of length. Then 
from any point a straight line can be drawn to represent the 
vector* in magnitude, direction, and sense. The sense of the line 
is indicated when two of its points are named in the order in which 
they are arrived at by a point describing the line. 


The rule of mathematical operation to which vectors are 
subject is a rule for replacing one vector by other vectors to 
which it is (by definition) equivalent. 

This rule may be divided into two parts and stated as 
follows :— 


(1) Vectors represented by equal and parallel lines drawn 
from different points in like senses are equivalent. 


(2) The vector represented by a line AC is equivalent to the 
vectors represented by the lines AB, BOC, the points A, B, C being 
any points whatever. 


* The line is not the vector. The line possesses a quality, described as 
extension in space, which the vector may not have. From our complete idea of the 
line this quality must be abstracted before the vector is arrived at. On the other 
hand the vector is subject to a rule of operation to which a line can only be 
subjected by means of an arbitrary convention. 


} equal and parallel lines, 
their ends can be joined 
) by two lines A.A’, CC’ which 
) are equal and parallel; then 
) the vectors represented by 
i AC, A’C’ are equivalent ; 


) vectors represented by AC, 
) C’A’ are not equivalent. 


Again if A, B, C are any 
_three points, and a parallelogram 
) A, B, C, D is constructed having 
) AB, BC as adjacent sides, A D and 
| 2c are equivalent vectors. Also 
) the vector AC is equivalent to the | -~ 
® vectors AB, BC, or AD, DC, or * 

| AB, AD. 


| AC as one side, and having any points 
| P,Q, ... T as corners, the vector repre- 
sented by AC is equivalent to the vectors 
| represented by AP, PQ, ... TC. This is 
| clear because by definition the vectors 
) AP, PQ can be replaced by AQ, and so 
on. The statement is independent of 
| the number of sides of the polygon, and 
| of the order in which its corners are 
_ taken, no corner being taken more than 
| once, provided the points A, C are re- 
garded as the first and last corners. [The 
| restriction that no corner is to be taken 


I which meet in A. (See Fig. 8.) 
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8. Examples of Equivalent Vectors. 


Fig. 5. 


9 


If AC, A’C’ are 


Gr 


> 
x 


Fig. 6. 


Cc 


| more than once will be presently removed.] 


Further if a polygon (plane or gauche) is constructed, having 


/| 


Bios 7. 


In particular if the polygon is a gauche quadrilateral ABDC a 
| parallelepiped can be constructed having its edges parallel to AB, 
| BD, DC, and having AC as one diagoual. 
| equivalent to the vectors represented by the edges AB, AP, AQ 


Then the vector AC is 


The case of this which is generally most useful is the case 
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where the edges of the parallelepiped are the axes of reference | 


relative to which the positions of points are determined. 


Q 
c 
a 
B -D B D 
Fig. 8. 


9. Components and Resultant. A set of vectors equiva- | 
lent to a single vector are called components, and the single vector 
to which they are equivalent is called their resultant. 


The operation of deriving a resultant vector from given com- j 
ponent vectors is called composition, we compound the components — 
to obtain the resultant; the operation of deriving components in © 
particular directions from a given vector is called resolution, we | 
resolve the vector in the given directions to obtain the components — 
in those directions. 


It is clear from the constructions in the preceding article that 
we can resolve a vector in one way into components parallel to — 


any two given lines which are in a plane to which the vector is | 


parallel, and again we can resolve the vector in one way into ~ 
components parallel to any three given lines not in the same 
plane. 


When the directions of the component vectors are at right — 
angles to each other the components are called resolved parts of 
the resultant vector in the corresponding directions. 


Thus, if we take a system of rectangular coordinate axes, any 7 
vector parallel to a coordinate plane, e.g. the plane of (a, y), can be 
resolved into components parallel to the axes of # and y, these are — 


the resolved parts of the vector in the directions of the axes of w | 


and y. 


Again, taking a three dimensional system of rectangular axes, ] . 
any vector can be resolved into components parallel to the 
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axes of 2, y, and z, and these are the resolved parts of the vector 
In the directions of these axes. 


In the former case taking OP to represent the vector, and 
drawing PM at right angles to Ox, OM and MP represent the 


y 


Fig. 9. 


* resolved parts of the vector parallel to the axes. If R is the 
| magnitude of the vector represented by OP, and 6, ¢ the angles* 
4 between the lines OP and Oz, Oy, then R cos 6 and R cos ¢ are 
the magnitudes of the resolved parts respectively, and these are 
| the projections of OP on the axes. 


More generally, taking OP to represent the vector, and drawing 
a parallelepiped with O and P as opposite corners and with its 
| faces parallel to the coordinate planes, the resolved parts of the 
_ vector in the directions of the axes are numerically equal to the 
| projections of OP on the axes. If R is the magnitude of the 
| vector represented by OP, and if J, m, ” are the cosines of the 
y/ 7 
i * In Fig. 9 cos¢ is sind, but it is easy 
| to draw a figure, e.g. Fig. 10, which makes it 
| appear that cos¢ is —sin@. With the usual 
conventions in regard to the signs of trigono- 
|| metrical functions we shall always have 


j cos p=sin 6 fo) 
_ provided @ is the angle traced out by a line 
j OP starting from Ox and turning round O in 
| the direction Ox to Oy. 


Fig. 10. 
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angles which OP makes with Oz, Oy, Oz respectively the resolved. 4 
parts in these directions are Rl, Rm, and Rn respectively. ' 


Fig. 11. 


This rule determines the senses as well as the magnitudes of ~ 
the resolved parts ; thus, when cos @, in the first case, and J, in 
the second case, are negative, the component parallel to the # axis 
is in the negative direction of that axis, ie. in the direction #0 
produced. 

It is clear from this rule that when the magnitudes and signs 
of the resolved parts of a vector in the directions of three mutually 
rectangular lines are given the vector is uniquely determinate, 
that is to say there is one and only one vector which has given — 
resolved parts parallel to three such lines. 


The construction in the former of these cases is a construction 
for the resolved parts of a 

P vector parallel and perpen- — 

dicular to a line. As before, 

let OP be a line representing 

the vector, and OA a line © 
"parallel. and perpendicular — 
to which the vector is to be 

A resolved. Draw PM at right — 
Fig. 9a. angles to OA. Then the | 
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| vector is equivalent to vectors represented by OM, MP, and the 
/ magnitudes of these are respectively Rcos@ and Rsin 6, where 
| R is the magnitude of the vector to be resolved, and @ is the 
| angle between its direction and OA. 


The vector represented by MP is the resolved part of the 
vector represented by OP at right angles to the line OA. 


10. Composition of any number of vectors. I. Consider 
| first the case where all the vectors are 
parallel to a plane, and take it to be y 
| the plane of 2, y. Let OP,, OP., 


_...OP, be lines representing the “ 
vectors, (supposed to be m in num- 

 ber,) in magnitude, direction, and X x 
H sense, and let @,, @,,...0, be the . 
| angles the lines OP,, OP,,... OP, 
| make with Oz, i.e. the angles traced 


| out by a revolving line turning about O from Ow towards Oy. Let 
| 11, T2,--.%n denote the magnitudes of the vectors. 


Fig. 12. 


. Then the vector represented by OP, may be replaced by vectors 
| 7, cos @, parallel to Ox, and 7, sin @, parallel to Oy, and similarly 
_ for the others. 


. All the resolved parts parallel to Ox are equivalent to a single 
| vector X parallel to Ox given by 
X =7, 008 0, + 1, 008 0, +... + 7p COS Oy = & (7 cos 6). 
| All the resolved parts parallel to Oy are equivalent to a single 
vector Y parallel to Oy given by 
Y=r,sin 6,+7,sin 0,+ ...+7,sin 6, =X (rsin 8). 
The vector whose resolved parts parallel to Ox and Oy are X 
and Y is the resultant of all the vectors. Let the magnitude of 
| this vector be &, and let its direction and sense be those of a line 
| going out from O and making an angle wy with Oz. 
Then we have R cos =X, and Rsiny = Y. 
These two equations determine the magnitude R and the 
! angle y, viz.: Ris the numerical value of / (X?+ Y*), and > is 
| that one among the angles whose tangents are Y/X for which the 
| sine has the same sign as Y and the cosine has the same sign 
as X. 
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II. Consider the more general case where the vectors are not 
parallel to a plane. Let 7,,7,,...% be the magnitudes of the 
vectors, and call any one of these numbers r. Let J, m, n be the 
cosines of the angles which the line representing this vector in 
direction and sense makes with the axes of Ow, Oy, Oz. Then this — 
vector may be resolved into rl, rm, rn parallel to the lines Ox, Oy, — 
Oz, and the whole set of vectors is equivalent to a vector whose — 
resolved parts parallel to the axes are X, Y, Z, where X = rl, 
Y= Xrm, Z=Xrn, the summations extending to all the vectors of 
the set. The resultant is therefore a vector whose magnitude, R, 
is the numerical value of /(X?+ Y*+ Z*), and such that the line 
representing it in direction and sense makes with the axes Ow, Oy, © 
Oz angles whose cosines are X/R, Y/R, Z/R. 


11. Vectors equivalent to zero. When the magnitude of 
the resultant of any set of vectors is zero the set of vectors is said — 
to be equivalent to zero. Thus two equal vectors parallel to the — 
same line, and in opposite senses, are equivalent to zero. 


It is clear that the sum of the resolved parts, in any direction, 
of a set of vectors equivalent to zero is equal to zero. 


Again vectors parallel and proportional to the sides of a 
polygon, and with senses determined by the order of the corners 
when a point travels round the polygon, are equivalent to zero. 


This last statement enables us to do away with the restriction 
(Art. 8) that in the resolution of a vector into components 
parallel to the sides of a polygon not more than two sides of the 
polygon may meet in a point. 


12, Centroids, Although not immediately connected with the subject 
of this Chapter, it is convenient here to introduce the definitions of the 
centroids of figures. 


Consider in the first place a figure consisting of isolated points A,, 49,...A,. 
Let any plane be drawn, and let x, %,-..%, be the distances of the points 
from the plane, a positive sign being given to the w’s of the points on one side 
of the plane, and a negative sign to the 2’s of the points on the other side of the 
plane, Then there will-be a parallel plane,whose distance from this plane is 


. (® +g... +4,); the sign of this quantity determines the relative situation 


of the planes. We may say that the distance of this plane from the plane 
first drawn is the average distance of the points from the plane first drawn. 
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The centroid of the system of points is the point whose distance from any 
plane is the average distance of the points from the plane. 
If 2, Yr) 2, are the coordinates of any point A, of the set, referred to any 
axes, the coordinates of the centroid, referred to the same axes, are 
| 12” 1” ] mi 

A ial ne ne 

Tf the origin is at the centroid it is clear that each of these sums is zero. 
In the same way we may define the centroid of a line, an area, or a 
‘volume. Let dr denote a differential element of the line, area, or volume, 
infinitesimal in all its dimensions, and let x, y, z be the coordinates of a point 
| within the element. Then the centroid is the point whose coordinates are 


adr ydr edr 
’ ) ’ 
dr dr dr 


__ the integrations extending through the line, area, or volume. 

We may also define the centroid of a set of points for different multiples. 
Let 2,, 7», % be the coordinates of one of the points, m, the corresponding 
| multiple. Then the centroid of the points for multiples m,, mg,...my is the 
| point whose coordinates are 


n nr nr 
J Mp = MYr = Mypey 
1 1 1 
n ’ n ’ n 
= My = My > My 
1 1 1 


This definition holds for all real values of the multiples m provided their 
) sum is not zero. 


13. Theorem of the Composition of Vectors. The rule for the com- 
position of vectors may be stated in terms of the centroid of a set of points. 

Let the vectors be represented in direction by lines O4,, OAy,...0A, going 
out from an origin, 0, to points A,, d,,...d,, and let the magnitudes of the 
vectors be m,.O0A,, m,.O0Ay,...m,.OAn, Where m,, M,...m, are any real 
numbers. When any number m, is negative, the sense of the corresponding 
vector is to be from A, towards 0. Let G be the centroid of the points 
A,, Ay,...A, for multiples m,, ™m,...7%y- 


Then the resultant of all the vectors is represented in direction by the 
line 0G, its magnitude is OG 3 mM», and its sense is from 0 to Gor from G to 
1 


n . 
0 according as the sum = m, is positive or negative, 
1 


By taking rectangular axes having O as origin, and resolving the vectors 
along them, it is clear from the definition of G that the resolved part, parallel 
to an axis, of the vector described is the sum of the resolved parts, parallel to 
the same axis, of the given vectors. 


This proves the theorem. 
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14. Localised Vectors. The vectors we have so far con- 
sidered have no relation to any particular point, they are equally — 


well represented by lines drawn from any point, and they have no | 


relation to any particular line, they are equally well represented — 
by segments of all lines parallel to their direction, They may be — 
called unlocalised vectors. But it is often important to consider 
objects of mathematical reasoning which, in other respects, have 
the properties of vectors, but which have relations with particular 
points or particular lines. 


A vector localised at a point is an object of mathematical 
reasoning which, like an unlocalised vector, is defined by its 
magnitude, direction, and sense, and also by a point and by a rule 
of equivalence, viz.:—two sets of vectors localised at the same 
point are equivalent if two sets of unlocalised vectors with the 
same magnitudes, directions, and senses are equivalent. 


There is in general no rule of equivalence for vectors localised 
at different points. 


A vector localised in a line is a vector localised at any point in 
a particular line, which is in the direction of the vector, with the 
additional rules of equivalence that two vectors localised in the. 
same line are equivalent if they have the same magnitude and the 
same sense, and that two vectors localised in lines which meet are 
equivalent to a single vector localised in a line. 


All the constructions in the previous Articles apply to vectors 
localised at points and to vectors localised in lines, provided all 
components and resultants are localised at the proper points or in 
the proper lines. In particular a vector localised at a point is 
equivalent to components (or resolved parts) of the same mag- 
nitudes, directions, and senses as if it were unlocalised, provided 
these components and resolved parts are localised at the same 
point; also a vector localised in a line is equivalent to components 
(or resolved parts) of the same magnitudes, directions, and senses 
as if it were unlocalised, provided these components and resolved 
parts are localised in lines which meet in a point on the line of 
the resultant. am 

Thus a vector localised at O may be represented (as in Fig. 11) 
by a line OP, and is equivalent to vectors localised at O and 
represented by lines OH, OK, OM; and a vector localised in the 
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line OP, having the same magnitude and sense, is equivalent to 
vectors localised in any three lines parallel to Ox, Oy, Oz, meeting 
in a point on OP, and having the magnitudes and senses of OH, 
OK, OM. 


The differences between the three classes of vectors may be 
expressed thus :— 


A vector (unlocalised) is equivalent to any parallel vector of 
equal magnitude and like sense. Thus the line representing the 
vector may be drawn from any point. 


A vector localised in a line is equivalent to any vector of equal 
magnitude and like sense localised in the same line. The line 
representing it may be drawn from any point in a particular line, 
and is a segment of that line. 


A vector localised at a point is not equivalent to any other 
single vector. The line representing it must be drawn from the 
point. 


A vector localised in a line is clearly determined by its com- 
ponents parallel to three given lines and by one point of the line, 
in particular the line in which it is localised is thereby deter- 
mined. 


15. Equivalent systems of vectors localised in lines. 
Let two vectors be localised in lines which meet in a point A. 
They may be localised at the point A. They are then equivalent 
to a determinate resultant localised at A, and since, by definition, 
they are equivalent to a vector localised in a line, this line is the 
line of the resultant through A. 


Let AB, AD be the lines in which the vectors are localised, 
the order in which the points are 
named indicating the senses. Let 
P and Q be their magnitudes; and 
take the segments AB and AD to 
be proportional to P and Q. Con- 
struct a parallelogram ABCD 
having AB, AD as adjacent sides. A a B 
Then a vector localised in the line . epee 

L. 2 


D Cc 
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AC, of sense indicated by the order A, C, and of magnitude R, 
such that 

P,Q: R=AB: AD 
is equivalent to the two given vectors localised in AB, AD. 


Except in the case of parallel vectors this construction enables 
us to replace a system of vectors localised in lines lying in a plane 
by a single vector localised in a line in the plane. We can replace 
two of the vectors by their resultant, then this resultant and a 
third by their resultant, and so on, 


But the difficulty encountered when we seek to replace pairs 
of parallel vectors can generally be removed, and the method by 
which this is accomplished will at the same time furnish a method 
for replacing a given set of localised vectors by simpler equivalent 
sets of localised vectors which is of much more direct application 
than the method just described. 


The principle on which this method rests is that as two equal 
vectors of opposite senses localised in the same line are equivalent 
to zero, any set of vectors localised in lines is equivalent to any 
other set which differs from it only by containing, in addition to 
the original vectors, pairs of equal and opposite vectors, the 
vectors of any pair being localised in the same line. 


16. Moments. The moment about a line L of a vector 
localised in another line L’ is the product, with a certain sign, of 


Fig. 14, 


the magnitude of the resolved part of the vector at night angles to 
the line Z and the length of the common perpendicular to the 
two lines. The rule of signs is as follows:—One of the two senses 


es ee 
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in which the line L may be described is chosen, and called the posi- 
tive sense. Describe a circle with its centre at the point where the 
common perpendicular meets L, with its plane at right angles to 
£, and with the common perpendicular for radius; the resolved 
part of the vector at right angles to Z is localised in a tangent to 
this circle. We suppose the circle described in the sense of this 
resolved part. Now if the sense of description of the circle and 
the positive direction of the line Z are related like the rotation 
and translation of a right-handed screw the sign of the moment is 
plus, if not it is minus. The rule of signs may be stated in 
a simpler equivalent form. Imagine a watch placed in the plane 
of the circle above described with the positive direction of the 
line Z running from the back towards the face, then if the sense 
of the tangent to the circle is that in which the hands go round 
the sign is —, if opposite to this the sign is +. 

The student must accustom himself to the above rule of signs. It is 
known as “the right-handed screw rule.” He will be assisted by observing 
that in the figure of a set of rectangular axes the positive senses of the axes 
may be taken in the same way as in Articles 4 and“9, and then the 
positive senses of rotation about them are those of a line turning in the 


planes (y, 2), (2, 2), (w, y) from Oy towards Oz, from Oz towards Ox, and from 
Ox towards Oy. 


i 


ee 


Fig. 15. 


In a corner of a room, for example, let the student look towards one wall ; 
its plane may be taken for the plane (y, z), the wall on his left will be the 
plane (z, w) the floor will be the plane (x, y). If he hangs his watch on either 
wall, or places it on the floor, so that he can see the face, the hands will go 
round in a direction opposite to one of those shown in the diagram. An 
ordinary screw turned so as to move in the positive direction of either axis 
will turn round in the way shown in the diagram. 


2—2 
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The moment about a line of a vector localised at a point is 
defined to be the moment about the line of a vector with the 
same magnitude, direction, and sense, but localised in a line 
through the point. 


17. Moments about a point. When we are concerned 
with vectors localised in lines that lie in a plane, or with vectors 
localised at points in a plane and having their directions parallel 
to that plane, the moments of these vectors about a line perpen- 
dicular to the plane are defined to be the moments of the vectors 
about the point where this line meets the plane. For the sake of 
simplicity we may also give the following definition :— 

The moment about a point O of a vector in a plane through O 
and localised in a line Z is the product, with a certain sign, of the 
magnitude of the vector and the perpendicular upon ZL from the 
point O. The rule of signs is that when the sense of the vector is 
opposite to that of the motion of the hands of a watch, placed 
with its face in the plane, and the centre of its face at O, the sign 
is +, otherwise the sign is —. The watch must be supposed to 
have its face always turned the same way. 


18. Lemma. The moment about a point O of a vector 
localised at a point A is identical with the moment about O of the 
resolved part of the vector at right angles to OA. 


This follows at once by using the first form of the definition, 
and it can be deduced 
from the second form as 
follows :— 


Let @ be the angle 

the direction of the vector 

makes with the line AO, 

. and draw OW at right 

angles to the line of the 

vector. The magnitude of 

the resolved part of the 

n vector at right angles to 

Fig. 16. AO is Rsin @, where RB is 

the magnitude of the vec- 

tor. The perpendicular from O on the line of the vector is the 
line ON, and it is equal to OA.sin 0 
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Now moment of R about O= R. ON 
=R.O0Asin@ 
=R.sn8.0A 


= moment about O of resolved part 
at right angles to OA. 


19. Theorem of Moments. The sum (with proper signs) 
of the moments about a point O of two vectors localised at a point 
A is equal to the moment of their resultant about O. 

Let P, and P, be the magnitudes of the vectors, 6, and 0, the 
angles the lines represent- 
ing them drawn from A o 
make with AO, R the mag- 
nitude of the resultant, ¢ 
the angle the line repre- 
senting it makes with AO. 
Then the magnitudes of the 
resolved parts at right an- 
gles to AO are P,sin 4, 
P,sin 6, and Rsin ¢, and 
we know (Article 10) that 
Rsin d =P, sin6, + P, sin 6). atts 

Now sum of moments of P, and P, about O 

= OA (P,sin 6, + P, sin 0.) 

=0A.Rsingd 

= moment of R about 0. 
This result can be immediately extended to any number of vectors 
localised at a point. 


20. Couples. A pair of vectors of equal magnitudes and 
~ opposite senses localised in parallel lines is called a couple. 


The plane of the two parallel lines is the plane of the couple. 


The moment of one of the vectors about any point on the line 
of the other is the moment of the couple. The magnitude of the 
moment is, of course, a number, which is the product of the 
numbers expressing the magnitude of the vector and the distance 
between the lines. 


A line drawn from any point, in a certain sense, at right angles 
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to the plane of the couple, and of length containing a number of 
units of length equal to the number which expresses the moment 
of the couple, is called the axis of the couple. The sense in which 
the line is drawn is that of a parallel line meeting the line of 
one of the vectors, and such that the moment of the other about 
it 1s positive. 

The series of three theorems we are now going to prove lead 
to the result that a couple is equivalent to an unlocalised vector 
represented by its axis. 


21. Theorem I. Z'wo couples in the same plane are equivalent 
if they have the same moment. 

We shall prove that two couples in the same plane, of equal 
moments, in opposite senses, 
are equivalent to zero. 


The lines in which the vec- 
tors are localised, being two 
pairs of parallel lines, form a 
parallelogram. Let this be 
ABCD. 


Let the vectors of one 
couple be of magnitude P, 
and be localised in the lines 
AB, CD; and let the vectors of the other couple be of magnitude 
Q, and be localised in the lines AD, CB. 


Let the unit of length be so chosen that AB represents P in 
magnitude. 


Fig. 18. 


Then the area of the parallelogram is of magnitude equal to 
the moment of the couple. 

Hence AD represents Q in magnitude. 

Now the vectors P and Q localised in the lines AB, AD, and 
proportional to those lines, are equivalent to a vector localised 


in the line AC, and proportional to that line. The sense of this 
vector is AC. é 

Also the vectors P and Q localised in the lines CD, CB, and 
proportional to those lines, are equivalent to a vector localised in 
the line CA, and proportional to that line. The sense of this. 
vector is OA. 
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It follows that the set of four vectors P, P, and Q, Q are equi- 
valent to zero, 


This theorem shows that a couple may be replaced by any 
other couple of the same moment and sense and in the same plane. 


Before going on to Theorem II. we must prove a general 
theorem concerning the resultant of two vectors localised in 
parallel les but not forming a couple. This theorem might be 
proved independently of Theorem I., but the proof of it becomes 
very much simplified if Theorem I. is assumed. 


22. Vectors localised in parallel lines. Let P, Q be the 
magnitudes of two vectors localised in parallel lines, A and B any 
points on these lines, d the distance between the lines. 


Fig. 19. 


In the line in which P is localised introduce two vectors each 
of magnitude Q and in opposite senses. Then the pair of vectors 
is equivalent to a couple of moment Qd and a single vector local- 
ised in the same line as P. The magnitude of the single vector 
is P+ Q (Fig. 19, a) if P and Q have like senses, and is P~ Q 
(Fig. 19, 8) if P and Q have opposite senses, and its sense is that 
of P or Q when these have like senses, but when P and Q have 
opposite senses it is that of the vector P if P>Q, that of the 
vector Qif Q>P. In either case let the magnitude of the single 
vector be R, and in the second case, to fix ideas, take Q>P. 


Replace the couple of moment Qd by a couple in the same 
plane consisting of two vectors each of magnitude R, one of them 
being localised in the same line as P and in the opposite direction : 
to R, and the other in a parallel line at a distance Qd/R on that 
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side of the first lme which makes the moment have the right sign. 
The figures a and f show this for the two cases, 


R=P+@Q R 


Fig. 20. 


When P and Q have like senses the system is equivalent to a 
vector of magnitude P+ Q localised in a line parallel to the lines 
of P and Q, between these lines, and at a distance d’ from the 
line of P such that (P+Q)d'=Qd. The sense of this vector is 
that of P and Q. 

When P and Q have opposite senses, and Q > P, the system is 
equivalent to a vector of magnitude Q—P localised in a line 
parallel to the line of P or Q, on the side of the line of Q remote 
from the line of P, and at a distance d’ from the line of P such 
that (Q—P)d’=Qd. The sense of this vector is that of Q. 


It is clear that in both cases the parallel vectors have a single 
resultant, localised in a parallel line, and of such magnitude and 
sense that its moment about any point in the plane of the two 
parallel vectors is equal to the sum of the moments of the two 
parallel vectors about the same point. . 

The particular case of this theorem required in our proof of 
Theorem II. is that the resultant of two vectors of equal magnitude 
and like sense, localised in parallel lines, is a vector of twice the 
magnitude and of the same sense, localised in a line midway 
between the two parallels. 


23. Theorem II. Two couples in parallel planes are equi- 
valent if they have the same moment. 


We shall prove that two couples in parallel planes of equal 
moments in opposite senses are equivalent to zero. 


Let the vectors of one couple be of magnitude P, and be 
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localised in the lines AB, CD; and let the vectors of the other 
couple be of magnitude Q, and be localised in the lines A'D’, C'B’. 


| A P B 
Fig. 21, 

Through A’D' and B'C’ draw a pair of parallel planes meeting 
the lines of the couple P in the points A, D, B, C. 

Through AB and CD draw a pair of parallel planes meeting 
the lines of the couple Q in the points A’, B’, C’, D’. 

These two pairs of planes with the planes of the two couples 
form a parallelepiped. 

Replace the couple @ im its plane by an equivalent couple 
consisting of vectors localised in the lines B’A’ and D'C’. These 
vectors are both of magnitude P, and have the senses indicated 
by the order of the letters. 

Now parallel vectors P localised in lines AB, D'C', and having 

_ the senses indicated, are equivalent to a vector of magnitude 2P 
— localised in the line MM’ joining the middle points of AD’ and 
BC". The sense of this vector is MM". 

Also parallel vectors P localised in lines CD, B’A’ are equi- 
valent to a vector of magnitude 2P localised in the same line 
MM’. The sense of this vector is M'M. 

It follows that the set of four vectors P, P, and Q, Q are equi- 
valent to zero. 


This theorem shows that a couple may be replaced by any 
couple of the same moment in any parallel plane. 
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24. Theorem III. Couples obey the vector law of composition. 


Fig. 22. 


Let the planes of the couples meet in the line AB, 


Replace the couple in one plane by any couple having one of 
its vectors localised in AB in the sense AB. 


Let the two vectors be of magnitude P, and let the other be 
localised in the line CD. 


Replace the couple in the other plane by a couple having one 
of its vectors localised in BA in the sense BA. 


We can take these vectors also to be of magnitude P, and then 
the other will be localised in a certain line FH in the plane of 
the second couple. 


Let AB represent P in magnitude, and through the points A, 
B draw planes at right angles to AB cutting the lines CD and 
EF in the points named C, D, £, F. 


Then the two couples are seen to be equivalent to a single 


couple, whose vectors are of magnitude P, and are localised in the 
lines CD, FE. 


The figures ABCD, ABEF, CDFE are rectangles, and their 
areas are proportional to the moments of the couples. These 
areas are in the ratios of the lengths of BC, BE, CE. 


Hence if we turn the triangle BCH through a right angle in 
its plane its sides will be parallel and proportional to the axes of 
the couples. Let B’C’E’ be the new triangle; then it is clear 
that if HB’ represents the axis of the second couple in sense, the 
sense of the first is B’C’, and the sensé of the resultant is Z’O’. 


Thus the axis of a couple which has the magnitude, direction, 
and sense of a line HC’ is the axis of the resultant of two com- 
ponent couples, the axes of the components having the magnitudes, 
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| directions, and senses of two lines E’B’ and B’C’. This is the 
_ vector law. 

Ui, 
~~. 25. System of localised vectors in a plane. Let a vector 
of any magnitude P be localised in a line AB, and let O be any 
point not in the line AB. Through O draw a line 
parallel to AB, and let there be two vectors each Pp 
of magnitude P and of opposite senses localised 

in this line. Then the system of vectors is equiva- 

lent to a vector localised in the line through O 
parallel to AB, of magnitude P, and having the 

'_ sense of the original vector in AB,andacouple of ° A 
| moment Pp, where p is the distance of AB from 
_ O, and of a definite sense, with its axis perpen- 
dicular to the plane AOB. 


P 


8 


Pp 
Any given system of vectors in a plane can in Fig. 23. 

this way be replaced by a vector localised at a point 
O in the plane, which is the resultant of equal parallel vectors in 

_ the senses of the given vectors, but localised in lines through 0, 
and a couple whose axis is perpendicular to the plane and whose 
moment is = (+ Pp), where P is the magnitude of any one of the 
original vectors, p the perpendicular on its line from O, and the 
sign of each term is determinate. 


Let & be the resultant of the vectors at O, and G the moment 
of the couple. If # is not zero replace G 
by two localised vectors, each of magnitude AR 
R, one localised in the line of & through O 
and in the sense opposite to R, and the 
other in a parallel line at a distance G/R 
from 0. The whole system is then equi- 
valent to this last vector. 


R 


o/r 


If R is zero the whole system is equi- e 
valent to the couple G. 


If R and G are both zero the system is 
equivalent to zero. 


Thus any system of vectors localised in 
lines lying in a plane is equivalent to a Fig. 24, 
single vector localised in a line lying in the 
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plane, or to a couple whose axis is perpendicular to the plane, or 
to zero. 


The single vector, and the couple, in the cases where the 
system is equivalent to a single vector or a couple, are deter- 
minate and unique. 


The conditions of equivalence of two systems of vectors localised 
in lines lying in a plane are that when one system is equivalent 
to a single vector the other is equivalent to a single vector of the 
same magnitude and sense localised in the same line, when one 
system is equivalent to a couple the other is equivalent to a — 
couple of the same magnitude and sense, when one system is 
equivalent to zero the other is equivalent to zero. 


26. Analysis of vectors localised in lines in a plane. 
Take any origin O, and any rectangular axes of a, y in the ‘plane. 
Let X,, Y, be the resolved parts 
parallel to the axes of one of 
q the vectors, and let P, (a, y,) be 
any point on the line in which it 
! Xi, is localised. Then the moment 
of the couple, when this vector is 
replaced by an equal vector local- 
ised in a line through O and a 
couple, is the moment of this 
x vector about O, i.e. it is the sum 
of the moments of the resolved 
parts X,, Y, about O, and this 
sum is 2,Y,—y,X,. Hence the whole system is equivalent to a 
vector localised in a line through O, whose resolved parts parallel 
to the axes are }X and SY, and a couple in the plane, whose 
moment is =(wY —yX). 


al 


Fig. 25. 


27. General analysis of vectors localised in lines. 
Take any origin O, and any rectangular axes of a, y, z Let 
X, Y, Z be the resolved parts parallel to the axes of one of the 
vectors, and a, y, z the coordinates of a point in the line in which 
it is localised. Introduce a pair of equal and opposite vectors 
localised in a line through O parallel to the line of this vector, 
and resolve them into components localised in the axes. The 
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magnitudes of these components are X, Y, Z. The original 
vector is thus replaced by vectors X, Y, Z localised in the axes, 
' and by three couples about the axes, whose moments (by last 
_ Article) clearly are 

| yZ—2Y, 2X —2Z, «Y —yX 

respectively. 


Hence any system of vectors localised in lines can be replaced 
by a single vector localised in a line through the origin, whose 


Fig. 26. 


resolved parts parallel to the axes are 1X, 2 Y, =Z, and by a couple, 
equivalent to component couples about the axes, whose moments 
are X(yZ—zY), >(zX —2Z), &(wY—yX), where X, Y, Z are 
the resolved parts of any one of the original vectors parallel to 
the axes, and a, y, z are the coordinates of any point in the line 
in which that vector is localised. 


we 
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CHAPTER IIL 


VELOCITY AND ACCELERATION, 


28. Displacement. Let w, y, z be the coordinates of a 
moving point at any particular instant with reference to any 
particular frame, 2’, y’, 2’ the coordinates of the point at a 
subsequent instant, with reference to the same frame, then 2’ — a, 
y —y, #—z are the components, parallel to the axes, of a vector 
quantity called the displacement of the point. The vector is not 
localised. 


29. Velocity in a straight line. Consider in the first place 
a point moving in a straight line, e.g. one of the lines of reference, 
and let s be the number of units of length it passes over in ¢ units 
of time. Then it may happen that the two numbers s and ¢ have 
a constant ratio whatever number we take for t. The point is then 


said to move uniformly in the line, and the fraction ; is defined to 


be the measure of its velocity. A point moving uniformly 
describes equal lengths in equal times. 


Again consider the case where the point moves in a straight line, but the 
number of units of length passed over in any interval of time does not bear a 
constant ratio to the number of units of time in the interval. In this case 
there will be equal intervals of time in which the point describes unequal 
lengths ; in the one of two equal intervals in which it describes the greater 
length we should say it was moving faster, in the other, in which it describes 
the shorter length, we should say it was moving more slowly. We have thus 
an idea of velocity of a point not moving uniformly, let us try to make it 
precise. 
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For a point moving in a straight line we may define the 
average velocity in any interval of time to be the fraction 
number of units of length described in an interval 
number of units of time in the interval 


When the point is not moving uniformly this fraction is a 
variable number, which has a definite value when the measure of 
the interval is given and the first instant of the interval is given. 
Taking the first instant of the interval always the same, and 
taking for the measure of the interval a series of diminishing 
numbers, we obtain a series of fractions, which we asswme* 
approach a limiting value as the measure of the interval is 
indefinitely diminished. This limiting value is defined to be the 
velocity of the point at the first instant of the interval. We 
_ might in the same way define the velocity of a point at the last 
instant of an interval. 


We can now define the velocity of a point moving in a straight 
line at any instant. It is the limit of the average velocity in an 
indefinitely small interval of time beginning or ending at the 
instant, 


The two limits are in general the same; when they are differ- 
ent we call them the velocity just after the instant and the 
velocity just before the instant respectively. 


Let ¢ be the measure of the interval of time which has elapsed 
since some particular instant, chosen as the origin of time, and 
suppose that at the end of this interval the point has described a 
length s measured from some particular point in the line of its 
motion. We say that the point is at s at time t. In the same 
way suppose that it is at s’ at time ¢. Then in the interval ¢’—¢ 
it describes a length s’—s, and its average velocity in the interval 
s'—s 
t—t’ 
limit of the fraction just written is the number known as the 
differential coefficient of s with respect tot. The velocity of the 


moving point is accordingly measured by 


is The number s is a function of the number ¢, and the 


The number s'—s is the measure of the displacement of the point during 
the interval ¢’—¢ When the velocity is uniform it is measured by the 


* We do not require to consider any other case. 
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displacement in a unit of time. If the unit of time were replaced by a 
smaller unit the displacement in it would be replaced by a shorter length, 
and this length would measure the velocity in terms of the new unit of time. 
However short an interval is taken for the unit of time the length described 
in it measures the velocity in terms of it. When we wish to recall this fact, 
and to bring it into connection with the definition of variable velocity we say 


that the latter is measured by “the rate of displacement per unit of time,” — 


but we must not attach to this phrase any other meaning than that which has 


just been explained, 7.e. the phrase means nothing but the limit of the fraction — 


number of units of length described in an interval 
number of units of time in the interval 


when the interval is indefinitely diminished. 


30. Velocity in general. When the point is not moving — 


in a straight line it will have a displacement in any interval ¢’ —¢ 
parallel to each of the three axes of reference ; suppose these dis- 


placements to be #’—a, y’—y, 2’—z. Then we assume that each © 


of the fractions 


¢—t’? ¢—-t’ ¢-t’ 


has a limit, and these limits are, as above, the rates of displace- 


ment per unit time parallel to the axes. They are defined to be | 


the component velocities parallel to the axes. We can thus define 


the velocity of a moving point in general to be a vector, localised — 


in a line through the position of the point, whose resolved part in 
any direction is the rate of displacement of the point in that direc- 
tion per unit time. 


As before, «, y,z are functions of t,and the component velocities 
in the directions of the axes are 


da dy dz 
adi’ dt" dt 
At any instant the point is moving along the tangent to a curve, called its 
path or trajectory. This tangent is the line drawn through the point in 
the direction of the velocity, z.e. it is the limiting position of a chord drawn 
from the point to an indefinitely near point of the curve. Lets be the are of 
the curve measured from some particular point of the curve up to the position 
of the moving point at time ¢, and let s’ be the corresponding are for time ¢’. 
Then the length of the chord joining the two positions is the magnitude of 
the vector whose components parallel to the axes are 2’—a, y/—y, 2 —z, and 
this chord becomes ultimately equal to the element of arc (ds) of the curve 
as the two positions approach to coincidence. Thus the magnitude of the 
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velocity of the moving point at time ¢ is . , Where s is the length of the arc 


of the path measured, in the sense of description of the path, from some par- 
ticular point of it to the position of the moving point at time ¢ The 
magnitude of the velocity of a point is often called its speed, and, when it is 
independent of the time, the point is said to move with uniform speed whether 
its path is straight or curved. 


31. Measurement of velocity. The measure of any par- 
ticular velocity is a number expressing the ratio of the velocity to 
the unit of velocity. 

The unit velocity is that with which a point describes one 
unit of length uniformly in each unit of time. 

The number expressing a velocity is the ratio of a number ex- 
pressing a length to a number expressing an interval of time. 
It therefore varies inversely as the unit of length and directly as 
the unit of time. 

Velocity is accordingly said to be a quantity of one dimension 
in length and of minus one dimension in time, or its dimension 
symbol is LT, where Z stands for length, and 7 for time. 


32. Acceleration. A point moving with a variable velocity, 
relative to any frame, is said to have an acceleration relative to 
that frame. 

When the point is moving in such a way that its velocity 
increases by equal amounts in equal intervals of time, however 
short the intervals may be, it is said to have a uniform accelera- 
tion, provided the velocity acquired in every interval has the same 
direction and sense. 

Uniform acceleration is determined as regards magnitude, 
direction, and sense by the velocity added in a unit of time. 


When the acceleration is not uniform, the moving point is 
said to have a variable acceleration. 

The acceleration of a point moving in a straight line is the 
rate of increase of its velocity per unit of time. This is a short 
way of expressing the following definition :— 

Let v be the velocity of the point at time t, and v’ its velocity 


sate on . v-v 
at time ¢, then its acceleration is the limit of the fraction ak 


when the interval ¢’—¢ is indefinitely diminished, or in words it is 
&: . 3 
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the limit of the fraction 
number of units of velocity added in an interval of time 
number of units of time in the interval 


ris 


when the interval is indefinitely diminished. The number v is a 
function of the number ¢, and its differential coefficient with 
respect to ¢ is the acceleration, ze. the acceleration is measured 

dv 
by dt . 

When the point is not moving in a straight line it will in 
general have a variable velocity parallel to each of the lines of 
reference (coordinate axes). Let u,v, w be component velocities 
parallel to these axes at time ¢, and w’, v’, w’ corresponding com- 
w—-u v—v w—w 
t-t’ (=e 
assumed to have limits when the interval ¢—¢ is indefinitely 
diminished, and these limits are the differential coefficients 
du dv dw 
dt’ dt’ dt’ 
to the axes is defined to be the acceleration of the point, or in 
other words we define the acceleration of a moving point to be the 
vector, localised in a line through the point, whose resolved part in 
any direction is the rate of increase of the velocity in that direction 
per unit of time. 


ponents at time ¢’, then the fractions are | 


The vector which has these components parallel 


33. Measurement of Acceleration. The measure of any 
particular acceleration is the number expressing the ratio of the 
acceleration to the unit acceleration. 

The unit acceleration is that uniform acceleration with which 
a moving point gains a unit of velocity in a unit of time. 

The number expressing an acceleration is the ratio of a number 
expressing a velocity to a number expressing an interval of time. 
It therefore varies inversely as the unit of length and directly as 
the square of the unit of time. © 

Acceleration is accordingly said to be a quantity of one 
dimension in length and of minus two dimensions in time, or 
its dimension symbol-is JT. . 


34. Notation for velocities and accelerations. We 
have so frequently to deal with differential coefficients of 
quantities with regard to the time that it is convenient to use 
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for them an abbreviated notation. We shall therefore denote 
the differential coefficient of any quantity q with regard to the 


time ¢ by placing a dot over the q, thus g stands for ae 


Now suppose w, y, 2 are the coordinates of a moving point 
at time ¢, then its component velocities parallel to the axes are 


denoted by #, ¥, 2 


Again suppose w, v, w are the component velocities of a point 
parallel to the axes, then its component accelerations are denoted 
by w, 4, w 
aes ) =o, w -¢ it is convenient to write for 
them #, ¥, Z respectively. This recalls the fact that the com- 
ponent accelerations parallel to the axes are the second differential 


coefficients of the coordinates. 


Since w= 


In the same way when we have to deal with any function 


2 
of the time, say qg, we may write g for ay as we write g for —* = ae 
d’q . d (dq ; 
where as usual BP is written for di ( d Z) Also, following the 


analogy of the case where q is a, y, or 2, we may call ¢ the velocity 
with which gq increases, and g the acceleration with which q¢ 
increases, 


35. Acceleration of a point describing a plane curve. 
Suppose that the moving point describes a plane curve which 
occupies a fixed position with reference to the axes. To fix 
ideas we may take it to be in the plane of (2, y). 


Let v be the velocity at any point P of the curve, v’ the 
velocity at a neighbouring point Q, and A¢ the angle Q7TA 


Fig. 27. 
3—2 
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between the tangent at P and the tangent at Q. Also let At | 
be the time taken by the point to move from P to Q, and let 
As be the length of the are PQ. 


The velocity at Q can be resolved into components v’ cos Ad in 
the direction of the tangent at P and v’sin Ad in the direction of 
the normal at P. 


Hence the acceleration in the direction of the tangent at P is 
the limit of ” Side des when A¢ is indefinitely diminished. In 
passing to the limit cos Ad differs from unity by an infinitesimal 
of the second order, and v’ differs from v by an infinitesimal of the 
first order, viz..by the limit of Av the increment of the velocity. 


Thus the above limit is dv or ¥. Since we have 


dt 


dv _dv ds_,dv 
dt dedi ger 
we may write v a for the component acceleration parallel to the 


tangent, and we may also write s for it, since v is 8. 


Again the acceleration in the direction of the normal at P 
v' sin Ag 


ae , and this is the same as the limit of 


is the limit of 


v sindd Ad As 
Ad As At’ 


and the limits of these factors in order are 1, v, 1, * v, where p ‘is 
the radius of curvature of the curve at P. Thus the acceleration 


2 
in the direction of the normal is bee 
Pp 


*36. Acceleration of a point describing a tortuous curve. We add 
here an investigation of the acceleration of a point describing a tortuous 
curve which occupies a fixed position with respect to the axes. 


We recall the facts that.if x, y, z are the rectangular coordinates of a point. 
of a curve and s the arc measured from some particular point of the curve to 
the point («, y, 2), the direction cosines of the tangent, in the sense in which s 


dz dy dz dx dz 
increases, are a Z, a8 satisfying the relation (5 5) + ¢ ay + ae 
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the direction cosines of the principal normal directed towards the centre of 


: a? a? a rete ; 
curvature are p oe >p <f »?p a , Satisfying the relation 


1 Oa? , (ay* (ea 
5am 9) ° (53) me (qa) : 
where p is the radius of circular curvature ; and the direction cosines of the 
d*y dz dz dy Mzdy dx dz dx dy dy du 
ds? ds ds? i) » (Ga ds ds* z)” ae ds ds? i) 
da d*x , dy d’y | dz d% 
de ds? * ds de® ' ds ds? 


binormal are o( 


—=()3 


We recall also the relation 


In the expressions #, 7, 7 for the component accelerations parallel to the 
axes we change the independent variable from ¢ to s. 


We have, writing v for the speed, so that v stands for §, 


_@ae a a) =a dsda\_ a daz 
de dt\dt rats ds =05,(%G)> 


dv daz d2x 

fe ORS 

so that eke F Apt aa 
.._. adv dy ey 

e Nh a ar 
»  dvdz, . a 

and dead ie ie ree as" 


If we multiply these component accelerations in order by the direction 
cosines of the tangent and add, we obtain the component acceleration parallel 
to the tangent to the curve in the sense in which s increases ; we thus find 
for this component the we 


dv[(da\? | (dy da dx 4 Y dy dz dz _. av 
° as (Ss) +(4 Ly +( a) | : dei * ds det de ao Ua 
Again, if we multiply by the direction cosines of the principal normal and 


add, we obtain the component acceleration parallel to the principal normal 
directed towards the centre of curvature ; we thus find for this component 


the expression 


ys dv [du dx dy Ty dz d% a2) +(32) cy =) | ‘ ve 
Ge? | de d@ de de de as |* ds? ds*) |? De 
Finally, if we multiply by the direction cosines of the binormal and add, 
we find no component acceleration parallel to the binormal. 


Thus the acceleration of a point describing a tortuous curve is in the 
_osculating plane of the curve, and its resolved parts parallel to the tangent 


2 
and principal normal are v 2 and — , exactly as in the case of a point describing 
p 


a plane curve. As in that case, the expression for the former component — 
may be replaced by 4, or by 3. 
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37. Angular velocity and acceleration. Suppose a line, 
for example the line joining the positions at any time of two 
moving points, moves so as always to be in the same plane with 
reference to any frame. To fix ideas we shall take the plane 
to be the coordinate plane of (#, y). Suppose the line makes 
an angle @* with the axis # at time ¢, and an angle 0+A0@ 
with the same axis at time ¢+At. Then A@ is the measure of 
the angle turned through by the line in the interval measured 
by At, and the limit of the ratio of these two numbers is 6, 
the differential coefficient of @ with respect to ¢. This number, 6, 
is called the angular velocity of the line. In the same way 6 
is called the angular acceleration of the line. 

The definition of the angular velocity of a line which does not 
remain in one plane is deferred. 


38. Uniform circular motion. Suppose that, relative to 
any frame, the path of a moving point is a circle which occupies a 
fixed position relative to the frame, and suppose that the speed 
is uniform. 

Let time be measured from the instant when the point was 
at A on the circle, and let are AP, =s, and 
Z ACP, =8@, be the arc described by the 
point, and the angle described by the radius 
vector, in the interval, t, from the instant 
A when the point was at A. 

Let a be the radius of the circle. Then 

s = a6, and therefore § = a. 


vU 


fe Hence, the speed $ being assumed con- 
ig. 28. 5 is 

stant, the angular velocity @ is also constant. 
Now the acceleration parallel to the tangent, being the rate of 


increase of § per unit of time, is zero. 
2 
The acceleration parallel to the normal is = where p is the 


radius of curvature. For a circle of radius a, p=a, and we have 
seen that 8=a6. Hence the acceleration of a point describing 
a circle with uniform’ speed is directed to the centre, and its 
magnitude is a6, where a is the radius, and 6 is the angular 
velocity of the radius joining the centre to the point. 


* We shall generally take the angle to be measured in circular measure. 
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39. Relative coordinates and relative motions. Let 
%, Y,, 2 be the coordinates of a point A at time ¢ referred to 
axes with origin at O, 2, y2, 2, the coordinates of a second point 
B at the same time referred to the same axes, and &, n, £ the co- 
ordinates of B at the same time referred to parallel axes through 
A, Then &, », Care called the coordinates of B relative to A. 


We have Ly = X, + E, 
Yo = Wael O)s CHOP ODCUDIOOOOD OOOO OOOOK (2), 
Goa oe C. 


Let accented letters denote at time ¢’ the quantities that cor- 
respond to unaccented letters at time ¢, thus let 2, y;', 4’ be the 
coordinates of A’, the position of A at time ¢’. Then as before 


In, s a, + £, 
Yo. = yy eh 7’, 
ay =a +0, 


By subtraction we deduce 
Wy) — Hz = (ay — a) + (E — &), 
ee = (yr —H)+ (9 — 0), Pp ceeeeeeeeeee (2). 
2, ==(Z, — 4) + (o’ — £). 

The terms on rs left are the components parallel to the axes 
of the displacement of B, 

- The terms in the first brackets on the right are the components 
parallel to the axes of the displacement of A. 

The terms in the second brackets on the right are the com- 
ponents of the displacement of B relative to parallel axes with 
origin at A. 

Thus we have the result:—The displacement of a point B 
relative to axes at 0 is compounded of the displacement of a 
point A relative to the same axes and the displacement of B 
relative to parallel axes through A. 

By dividing equations (2) by ¢'—¢ and passing to the limit 
when ¢t’ —¢ is indefinitely diminished, or, what is the same thing, 
by differentiating equations (1) with respect to t, we find 

thy = th, + €, Yo = ti + %, Z,= 2, + &, 
and by epegnbating again we find 
B= a, +, Yo = A+, Zn = 2, +C. 
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These equations may be expressed in words as follows :— 


velocity 
eae 
velocity 
acceleration 
velocity 
ee 
The discussion of the motion of B relative to axes whose origin 
is A but which move so as not to be always parallel to the axes 
whose origin is at O is deferred for the present. 


\ of B relative to axes at O is compounded 


of the | of A relative to the same axes and the 


of B relative to parallel axes through A. 


40. Geometry of Relative motion. The geometrical view 
of relative motion is instructive, and leads easily to results of 
some importance. For shortness we shall speak of displacement, 
velocity, and acceleration of a point relative to a second point, 
meaning thereby displacement, velocity, and acceleration of the 
point relative to axes through the second point parallel to the 
axes of reference. 

Let A be the position at any time ¢ of a point which 
moves relatively to a frame having its origin at O, and let A’ be 
its position at time ¢. From O draw OH equal and parallel 
to AA’, and in the same sense; the vector represented by OH is 
the displacement of A. : 

Similarly let B be the position at time ¢ of a second point 
referred to the same frame, and J’ its position at time ¢. From. 
O draw OX equal and parallel to BB’, and in the same sense; the 
vector represented by OK is the displacement of B. 


Fig. 29... 


Then the displacement of B relative to A is the vector that 
must be compounded with the displacement of A in order that 
the resultant may be the displacement of B. 
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Join HK. Then the vector OK is compounded of OH, HK. 


Hence HK represents the displacement of B relative to A in 
magnitude, direction, and sense. 


Now the vector HK is the resultant of HO, OK. 


Hence to obtain the displacement of B relative to A we must 
compound the displacement of B with the reversed displacement 
of A, The resultant is the required relative displacement. 
velocity 


d of B relative to A is the 
acceleration 


In the same way the 


velocity ) 


. va 
acceleration) 


velocity 
acceleration 


\ which must be compounded with the | 


of A in order that the resultant may be the yelosity. \ of B. 
acceleration | 


Since the velocity of a point in any direction is the rate of 
increase of its displacement in that direction per unit time, and 
since its acceleration in any direction is the rate of increase of its 
velocity in that direction per unit time, we have the rules :— 


velocity 
acceleration 


velonity of B and the velocity of A reversed. 
acceleration acceleration 


The { \ of B relative to A is the resultant of the 


The compositions and resolutions described in this Article are 
to be effected as if the vectors involved were not localised, but 
the velocity and acceleration of B relative to A are to be regarded 
as localised in lines through B. 


CHAPTER IV. 
DESCRIPTION OF MOTION IN TERMS OF ACCELERATION. 


41. In this chapter we propose to discuss with some detail a 
number of important particular cases in which the motion of a 
point is deduced from the value of its acceleration relative to a 
frame: in all these cases the path is a straight line or a plane 
curve, 

The moving point will be considered as defining the position 
from time to time of a very small part of a body, and will fre- 
quently be described as a particle. 


42. Rectilinear motion with uniform acceleration. 
Let the point move in a straight line, say the axis of # with 
uniform acceleration f in the positive direction of the axis; let 
a, be the coordinate of its position at the instant from which ¢ is 
measured, and let wu be the velocity of the moving point in the 
positive direction of the axis when t=0. 

Then we are given ef, 
with the conditions «=a when t=0, and ¢=wu when t=0. 

Writing v for @, so that v is the velocity at time t, we are given 

b=, 
with the condition v= w when t=0. 

Now one function of ¢ having the constant f for its differential 
coefficient is the function ff, and the most general expression for 
a function having this differential coefficient is /¢+C, where C is 
an arbitrary constant. Hence v must be of the form /¢+C. 

Putting t=0, we find w=C, so that the constant is determined. 

Hence v=ut+ft, or d=ut+ft. 


| that 
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Again one function of ¢ having the function w+/¢ for its 


| differential coefficient is uwt+4/t, hence x must be of the form 
| C’+ut+4 fe, where C’ is an arbitrary constant. 


Putting t=0, we find z, =O", so that the constant is deter- 


| mined. 


Hence =x tutt+dfe. 


If s is the distance described in the interval ¢, s is w—a, so 


s=ut+tfe. 
By elimination of ¢ between this equation and the equation 


v=u+ft, we find 
v—u = 2fs. 


In particular the velocity acquired in moving from rest over a 


distance s is V2/s. This is described as the “velocity due to 


falling through s with an acceleration f.” 


43, Examples. 


\, 1. Prove that, when the acceleration is uniform, the average velocity in 


any interval of time is the velocity at the middle of the interval. 


\ 2 Obtain the formula v?-1w2=2/s by multiplying both sides of the 


equation #=f by #dt and integrating. 

3. Suppose the distance s divided into a great number of equal segments, 
and the sum of the velocities after describing those segments divided by their 
number, a velocity will be obtained which will have a limit when the number 
of segments is increased indefinitely, and this limit may be called the average 
velocity in the distance. Prove that, when the initial velocity is zero, this 
average velocity is equal to 3 of the final velocity. 


44, Acceleration due to gravity. The importance of the 
case just discussed arises from the fact that it is very nearly 
realised in nature. Suppose the frame of reference consists of 
lines fixed with reference to the Earth’s surface at a place, one of 


them being the vertical at the place, z.e. the line in which a 


loaded flexible string or chain at the place would hang so as to be 


at rest relative to the Earth. ‘Then it is very nearly true that, 


if a body were let fall near this place, it would drop with a 
constant acceleration in the vertical direction, or all its points 
would move downwards with this acceleration. When the body 
is let fall in the exhausted receiver of an air-pump, then it is 


found that, the more perfect the vacuum, the more nearly is the 


acceleration independent of the shape, size and material of the 
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body. The acceleration of a free falling body at a place is known 
as the acceleration due to gravity at the place. Its magnitude — 
depends upon the latitude of the place, in London it is about 981°8 
when the centimetre is the unit of length, and 32°2 when the 
foot is the unit of length, the unit of time in both cases being 
the mean solar second. The letter g is commonly used to denote 
this acceleration. 


45. Parabolic motion. Let the velocity of a particle at 
time t=0 be parallel to the plane of (a, 7), and let its acceleration 
be uniform and parallel to the negative direction of the axis of 
y. ‘Take g to be the measure of the acceleration. 


Since the acceleration parallel to the axis z is always zero, the 
particle does not acquire velocity parallel to this axis; and, since 
at time t= 0 it has no velocity parallel to this axis, it undergoes 
no displacement parallel to this axis; thus the point moves in a 
plane parallel to the plane (a, y). 


At time t=0 suppose the velocity of the particle is V in a 
direction making an angle a with the axis a. 


Fig. 30. 


We have the equations #=0, 
¥=-9, 
with the conditions that when ¢t = 0, © 
é=V cosa, y=V sina. 
Since # = 0, we have ¢ =V cosa always. 


Since 7 =—g, we have y=V sina — gt after an interval ¢. 
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Thus, after an interval measured by V sin a/g, ¥ vanishes, and 
the particle has no velocity parallel to the axis y, it is therefore 
moving parallel to the axis 2. Previously to this it had a velocity 
in the positive direction of the axis y, and after this it has a 
velocity in the negative direction of the same axis. Its path 
therefore has a vertex, which is reached after an interval 


V sin a/g, = t say, 


from the beginning of the motion. 


If we refer the motion to parallel axes of «’, y' (y' being 
} positive in the opposite sense to y) through the vertex A, and 
take ¢ to measure the time of moving from the vertex A to any 
poimt P we shall have 

da’ da’ 


— = 0, with a V cosa, and a = 0, at time ¢’ = 0, 


dey! _ oy). 
aye 7 th ay 


Hence a’ =V cos at’, y =tgt®. Eliminating ¢’, we have 


and = 0, and y’=0, at time ¢’=0. 


_ 2V% cosa , 
i) g 
| so that the path of the particle is a parabola with vertex at A. 


x“? 


We might have deduced this result analytically from the equations #=0, 
| g=-g. Integrating and determining the constants so that when t=0, 7=a, 
| & =Vcosa, and y=, 7= V sina, we find 
| L=%)+ Veosa.t, 

y=Yot Vsina.t—$gt*. 
Eliminating ¢ we have 


Blain? A rea 
Y-Yo- fdas “45, | Vsina-g = 22 | =0, 


29 Vecosa 
| the equation of a parabola whose axis is parallel to the axis y, and whose 
| vertex is at the point 
ae V? sin a cosa ee V2 sin? a 
0 g ey 0 D) 9g : 


The theorem of this Article was discovered by Galilei. 
| 46. Examples, [In these examples the axis y is supposed to be the 
| vertical at a place.] 
YX 1. Write down the length of the latus rectum of the above parabola. 
| ¥ 2. Show that the height of the directrix above the starting point is V?/2¢. 
_ 8. Ifvis the velocity at any point of the path show that the point is at a 
| distance v/2g below the directrix. 
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‘4, Prove that the time until the particle is again in the horizontal plane 
through the point of projection is 2Vsina/g. [This is called the time of flight 
on the horizontal plane through the point of projection. ] 


5. Prove that the distance from the starting point of the point where the 
particle strikes the horizontal through the starting point is V*sin2a/g. [This 
is called the range on the horizontal plane through the point of projection. ] 


6. To find the range and time of flight on an inclined plane through the 
point of projection. Let @ be the inclination of the plane to the horizon. 


Resolve up the plane, and at right angles to it. The resolved accelerations 
are 
—gsin 6, —gcosé; 


Fig. 31. 


the resolved initial velocities are 
Vcos(a—6), Vsin (a—6); , 
the resolved velocities at time ¢ are 
V cos(a—6)-gtsiné, Vsin(a—6)—gtcos6; 


the distances described in time ¢ parallel and perpendicular to the inclined 
plane are 
Vtcos(a—6)—4g#sin 6, Visin (a—6)—49#? cos 6. 
The time of flight is obtained by making the second of these equal to zero, it is _ 
2V sin (a— 6) 
¢ gic 0m 
The range is found by substituting this value for ¢ in V¢cos(a—@) —}g¢? sin 6. 
Prove that the range in question is 
(y 2V*cos*a ,- 
— “gos 8 (tan a tan 6), 


and that thisis the sameas is 
. v2 iy : 
POR, [sin (2a— 6) —sin 6]. 


7. Prove that, when the velocity of projection is given, the range on an _ 
inclined plane is greatest when the direction of projection bisects the angle — 
between the plane and the vertical. ; 


8. Show that if a parabola is constructed having its focus at the point o : 
projection JS, its axis vertical, and its vertex at a height V?/2q above the point 
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of projection, then the parabolic path for which the range on a line through S 
is greatest touches this parabola at the point where the line cuts it. 


[From this it follows that all possible paths of particles moving with 
uniform acceleration gy downwards, and starting from a point S with given 
velocity V, touch a paraboloid of revolution about the vertical through S 
having its focus at S. This paraboloid is the envelope of the trajectories of 
such particles. ] 


| 9. Ifv is the velocity at any point of the parabolic path, and p the radius 
of curvature at the point, verify that v?/p is equal to the component of g along 
the normal. 


q 10. Prove that, in the different trajectories possible under gravity 
| between two points 4, B, the times of flight are inversely proportional to the 
velocities when vertically over the middle point of AZ. 


11. Two particles describe the same parabola under gravity. Prove that 
the intersection of the tangents at their positions at any instant describes a 
coaxial parabola as if under gravity. Prove also that, if r is the interval 
between the instants when they pass through the vertex, the distance between 
the vertices of the two parabolas is £gr”. 


12. <A particle moves under gravity from the highest point of a sphere of 
radius c. Prove that it cannot clear the sphere unless its initial velocity 
exceeds \/(39c). 


13. Prove that there are in general two directions in which a particle 
may be projected with a given velocity so as to strike a given object, and find 
how far off in a given direction the object may be. 


14, Prove that the greatest range on an inclined plane through the point 
of projection is equal to the distance through which the particle would fall 
during the time of flight. 


| 47. Simple Harmonic Motion. A point moving in a 
_ straight line with an acceleration directed to a point in the line 
and proportional to the distance is said to have a simple harmonic 
motion. 


Let the line be the axis a, and the point towards which the 
acceleration is directed the origin; then the acceleration is in the 
negative direction of the axis when « is positive, and in the 
positive direction when @# is negative, so that the formula for 
it is 

= — pe, 
where yp is a positive constant. 


Let time be measured from an instant at which «=a and 
#=0. With the origin as centre and with radius a describe a 
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circle, and when the moving point is at V on one diameter of i 
this circle, so that ON =a, draw NP at right angles to this 
diameter, and consider the motion of the point P. 


y 


Fig. 32. 


Let the angle NOP = 0. 
Then x, =a cos @, and y, =a sin @, are coordinates of P. 


By differentiating we have 


z=—asin@ 6, #=—asin0 6—acosd @& 
hence #=—(y0+a6); 
since i= — pe, 
we must have 6=0, and @=p 


Hence the point P describes the circle uniformly; the angular © 
velocity of the radius vector is uniform and equal to »/y, and the ~ 
angle @=¢ »/p. : 

The distance of the point V from O at time ¢ is given by 

2=acos (t /p). 

The velocity of the point is directed along #0, and its “magni- : 
tude is a/psin (ty). 9 

The above process shows that the solution of the equation : 

L=— pa, 
with the conditions that when t=0,z=a, 4=0, is z=a cos te). Fa 
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It follows, by changing the epoch from which time is measured, 
that. the complete solution must be of the form 


a cos {/p (t — ty)}, 
and this can be expressed in the form* 
A cos (t/u) + B sin (¢ /p). 
Let the moving point have at time t=0 a position denoted 
by a, and a velocity denoted by 2; we know, that at any time f, 
# must be given by an equation of the form 
x= A cos (t/u)+ B sin (t /p). 
To determine the constant A put t=0, we have a =A. 
To determine the constant B, differentiate with respect to ¢, 
we have 
& =— Ar/wsin (t/p) + Br/pwcos (€ /p). 
Now put ¢=0 and we find 
=Byp. 
Hence the solution of the equation # = — yx, with the conditions 
that «=a, and =, when t=0, is 


& = Ly COS (tf) + & sin (¢ /m). 


It is to be observed that the whole motion is periodic, that 
is repeats itself after equal intervals of time; the period is 
2r 
Ve 

The equation #=a cos(t./u—e) represents simple harmonic 
motion with period 27/,/, in this form a is called the amplitude 
of the motion, it is the greatest value of w, and e determines the 
phase of the motion. 


\ 48. Composition of simple harmonic motions. We 
consider the case where the moving point has a simple harmonic 


motion of period ae parallel to each of the axes # and y, the 


Ma 


acceleration in each case being directed towards the origin. 


i * The student who is acquainted with the methods of solving linear differential 
| equations will recognize that this is the known form of the complete primitive of 
the differential eyuation. ; 

cue i . 4 
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We have the equations #=— ps, 


y=— phy, ; 
and we deduce that # and y must be given by equations of the 


form 
“v= A cos (t/p) + Bsin (¢4/p), 


y = C cos (tJ) + Dsin (tp), 
where A, B, C, D are arbitrary constants depending on the initial 


conditions, viz. A and C are the coordinates, and Bip, Di/p 
the resolved velocities at the instant ¢= 0. 


Solving the above equations for cos (¢ ./) and sin (¢ /), we have 
(AD — BC) cos (t,/4) = Du — By, (AD — BC) sin (t/p) = Ay — Ca, 
eliminating ¢, we find 

(Da — By) + (Ay — Cey =(AD — BCP, 
so that the path of the moving point is an ellipse whose centre 
is the origin, and whose position with reference to the origin and 


axes is fixed. The whole motion is clearly periodic with period 
2a 


VEO 

Let us change the axes to the principal axes of the ellipse, 
and suppose the moving point is at one extremity (a =a) of the 
major axis at the instant ¢=0, then at this instant «=a, y=0, 
and, since the point is moving at right angles to the major axis, 
&=0. Suppose y=b/p. Then we must have at time t 


z=acos(t/p), y=bsin (trp). 


Thus 6 is the semi-axis minor, and t,/p is the eccentric angle at 
time t. 


The point therefore moves so that its eccentric angle in- 
creases uniformly with angular velocity wp. 


49, Examples. 


1. Prove that when the equation is #=y, where p is positive, and the 
initial conditions are that z=, and @=4,) when ¢=0, then at any time ¢ 


L=2y cosh (¢ /p) +3 sinh (¢ ./p). 


2. Prove that when the acceleration is directed from the origin and is — 
proportional to the distance the path is an hyperbola. 
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3. In simple harmonic motion given by 4=-—yw starting from #=a, 
prove, by multiplying both sides of the equation by dt and integrating, that 
a? =p (a*— x?) for all positions of z. 

4. In the elliptic motion of Article 49 prove that the velocity w at 
distance 7 from the centre is given by 

v* + pr?=const., 
and evaluate the constant. 

5. In the hyperbolic motion of Example 2 prove that the velocity v 
at distance 7 from the centre of the hyperbola is given by 

v?=pr? + const. 
and evaluate the constant. 

50. Central Acceleration. In the motion just described 
(Article 48) the resultant acceleration is of magnitude pr and 
is directed along the radius vector towards the origin, r being 
the length of this radius vector. An acceleration always directed 
towards or from a point which occupies a fixed position relative 
to a frame is called a central acceleration. The point through 
which the acceleration always passes is called the centre. We 
shall now prove a general theorem* with reference to central 
accelerations :— 

The path of a point moving with a central acceleration is 
in a plane through the centre, and the radius vector drawn from 
the centre to the point describes equal areas in equal times. 


Let the line of the velocity at any instant be drawn, anda 
plane drawn through the centre and this line. All the circum- 
stances of the motion being symmetrical with regard to this 
plane, there is no more reason why the point should move out 
of it on one side than on the other. The point therefore moves in 
the plane. 


Let the plane of motion be the plane of (#, y), and let the 
centre towards or from which the acceleration is directed be 
the origin. Then, since the acceleration is localised in a line 
through the origin, its moment about the origin is zero, or we 
have 

i vy — ye = 0. 

The left-hand member of this equation is the differential 
coefficient of ay — yz, so that we have 


ees ; 
ag OY — ye) = 0. 
* Due to Newton, Principia, Lib. I. Sect. 11. Prop. 1. 
4—2 
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Hence xy — ya =const., = h say. 

The left-hand member of this equation is the moment of 
the velocity about the origin, and is therefore equal to the product 
pv, where v is the velocity of the moving point in any position, 
and p is the perpendicular from the origin on the tangent to the 
path at this position. We therefore have 


prvah. 


Now let s be the are of the curve measured in the direction in 
which the curve is described from 
some point B of the curve up to 
the position P of the moving point 
at time ¢t, A the area described by 
the radius vector while the moving 
Py p point describes the are s. Then 
pAs is ultimately twice the area 
of the infinitesimal triangle de- 
scribed by the radius vector in the 
ep interval AZ, taken to describe the 
small are As, so that ps=2A. 
Also s=v. 


Hence h, = ps, is twice the rate 
at which area is described by the 
B radius vector, and, h being con- ~ 
Fig. 33. stant, the radius vector describes 
areas uniformly, 2e. it describes 
equal areas in equal times. 


The quantity h is twice the area described in a unit of time. 


The path described by a point P which moves with an 
acceleration in the line joining P to a point O is called a central 
orbit, and is said to be described about the point O. 


51. Formula for the central acceleration. Let / be 
the magnitude of the central acceleration at P, supposed directed 
towards 0, r the radius vector OP, p the radius of curvature of 
the path at P. ’ 


The resolved part of the acceleration parallel a the normal 


at Pis fF. 4 
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2 
- But this resolved part of the acceleration is ; : 


ey? 
Hence Reeders 


From this equation and the equation vp =h we may eliminate 
v, and obtain the equation 


hr 
I= Fp 
Since p =f, we may also write this equation 
h? dp 
f= dr’ 


When the curve is given we can hence deduce the acceleration 
to a given point in its plane required for the description of the 
curve. When fis given in terms of 7 we can find by integration 
the (p, 7) equation of the curve. 


52, Examples. 
1, Show that, when the orbit is an ellipse described about the centre, the 
acceleration is proportional to the radius vector. 


X 2. In the same case show that the velocity at any point is proportional 
to the length of the diameter conjugate to the diameter through the point. 


3. Points move from a position P with a velocity V in different directions 
with an acceleration to a point C proportional to the distance. Prove that all 
the elliptic trajectories described have the same director circle. 

Let the tangent at P to one of the trajectories meet the director circle in 
T, and let @ be the point of contact of the other tangent to this trajectory 
drawn from 7. Prove that the trajectory in question touches at Q an ellipse 
having C as centre, P as one focus, and C7 as the length of the semi-axis 
major. 

_ [This ellipse is the envelope of the trajectories of points starting from P 
with the given velocity and moving about C with the given central acceleration. ] 


4, Show that the central acceleration when a circle is described as a 
_ central orbit about a point on the circumference is 8ha?/r°, a being the radius 
of the circle. 

5. Show that the central acceleration when an equiangular spiral is 
described as a central orbit about its pole is proportional to r~% 

6. Show that for an ellipse described as a central orbit about any point O 
in its plane the central acceleration at any point P is proportional to 7/q° 
where r is the radius vector OP, and ge is the perpendicular from P on the ~~ 
polar of O. 
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we 


7. Interpret the formula v?=/pp/r so as to show that the velocity at any 
point P, when a curve is described as a central orbit about a point O, is that 
due to falling with constant acceleration, equal to that at P, through one 
quarter of the chord of curvature in the direction PO. 


53. Elliptic motion about a focus. Let an ellipse of 
semi-axes a, b be described as a central orbit about a focus S. 
Let S’ be the second focus, e the eccentricity, the semi-latus 
rectum. 


Let P be any point on the ellipse; let r and 1’ be the radii 
vectores drawn from S and S’ to P; let p and p’ be the perpen- 


Fig. 34. 


diculars from S and S’ on the tangent at P; let C be the centre 
and CD the semi-diameter conjugate to CP. 


Then 
p=CD ab, rr =CD, pp =0, r+r=2a, P=al. 
Also since 2SPY=2zS'PY’, we have J 


P _P and therefore each of these = pp pa 4 
di Ug Jrr’ CD 
Now the acceleration, f, is given by 
hr 
I= Fp 
_ hrab (=) Wa _ hh. 
OD \br) ~ FB rl’ . 


Thus the acceleration varies inversely as the square of the 
distance 7, and, if we write u/7* for it, we have h? = wl. 


sl. oe 
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The periodic time in which the ellipse is described is 


2rrab _ Ira? ; 


ho Vu 


54, Examples. 
1. Prove that the velocity v at any point of the ellipse is given by the 


| 4 ‘equation 
Y= 2 — *) 
=e Zi PD 


2. Prove that if any conic is described as a central orbit about a focus 
the acceleration is p/7? towards the focus, and p=/2/l. 

Prove also that when the conic is a parabola v?=2y/r, and when it is a 
hyperbola v?=p (2/r+1/a). 


3. Prove that in elliptic motion about a focus S§ the velocity at any point 
P is perpendicular and proportional to the radius vector from the other focus 
to the point W, where SP produced meets a circle centre S and radius 2a, 


[From the formula in Example 1, this circle is called the “circle of no 
velocity.”] 
4. Prove that the velocity at P can be resolved into two constant 
' components, one at right angles to the radius vector SP, and the other at 
right angles to the major axis. 


5. Points move from a position P with a velocity V in different directions 
with an acceleration to a point S varying inversely as the square of the 
distance. Prove that all the trajectories have equal transverse axes. 


Let the line from P to the second focus of one of the trajectories (supposed 
elliptic) meet that trajectory in P’. Prove that this trajectory touches at P’ 
an ellipse with S and P as foci and a definite major axis, 


[This ellipse is the envelope of the trajectories of points starting from P 
with the given velocity and describing ellipses as central orbits about S.] 


6. To find the time of describing any arc of the ellipse described as a 
central orbit about a focus. 
Draw the auxiliary circle AQd’. 


iN 


Fig. 35. 
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Let ¢, = 4 QCA in the figure, be the eccentric angle of P,and 6, = 2 ASP, 
the vectorial angle. 


Then curvilinear area AS P=curvilinear area AVP -—triangle SPV 
- (curvilinear area ANQ) tamale SPW, 


Now curvilinear area AVQ=sector ACY -— triangle CQN 
=+ (a —a* sin ¢ cos ), 
and triangle SPV ah bsin $ (ae—a cos ©). 
Hence curvilinear area ASP=}ab (p—e sin ¢). 


Let ¢ be the time from A to P then, since / is twice the area described per 
unit of time, 
ht=ab (p—esin >). 
Th t= (p—esing) 
us =— (p—esin ?). 
Jp $ 


The quantity Jplat is known as the “mean motion” and is denoted by x, 
so that the time in question is given by 


nt=p—esin ¢. 
Prove that @ is connected with ¢ by the equation 
e€+cos 6 


cos $= d that, if e is small, 


T+ecos 6? *” 
6=nt+ 2e sin nt approximately, 

7. Two points describe the same ellipse in the same periodic time, starting 

together from one end of the major axis ; one of them has an acceleration to 


a focus S, and the other an acceleration to the centre C, Prove that, if @, and 
, are their eccentric angles at any instant, then ¢,—,=esin ¢). 


8. Two points describe ellipses of latera recta / and /’ in different planes © 
about a common focus, and the accelerations to the focus are equal when the 
distances are equal. Show that, when the relative velocity of the points is 
along the line joining them, the tangents to the ellipses at the positions of the 
points meet the line of intersection of the planes in the same point, and that 
the focal distances, 7 and 7’, make with this line angles 6 and 6’ such that 


rsin@ _ 7’ sin @ 
Ne ll 

55. Motion with a central acceleration varying in- 
versely as the square of the distance. We give here a 
version of Newton’s investigation* of the orbit described by a point 
which moves from a given position P, with a given velocity V, in 
a given direction P7, and has an acceleration to a point S varying 
inversely as the square of the distance from S. 


* Principia, Lib. I. Sect. 111. Prop. 17. 
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Lemma. 


Given a point P, a tangent P7, a focus S, and the focal chord of curvature 
P@, one conic, and only one, can be 
described, and this conic is an ellipse, 
parabola, or hyperbola according as 
PO <a, =, Or S452. 

Let U be the middle point of Pd. 
Draw PG at right angles to P7, and 
UG parallel to PT’; draw UO and GK 
at right angles to SP meeting PG and 
SP in O and & respectively. 


Then by similar triangles OPU, 
UPG, GPK we have 
OP: PU=PU ; PG=PG : PK. 
ia 
PK? Fig. 36, 
Now describe a conic with focus S 
and axis SG to touch PT at P, G is the foot of the normal, and P& is the 
semi-latus rectum. Hence OQ is the centre of curvature. 


Whence OP 


Since SG : SP=eccentricity, the conic is determinate and unique. 


Since a semicircle on PU as diameter passes through G, we have when 
SP>4PU, SG<SP; when SP<}PU, SG>SP; when SP=3PU, SG=SP. 


Thus the conic is an ellipse, parabola, or hyperbola according as 


OS) le ee UF 


Now let a point move from P with velocity V in direction PT 
and have an acceleration p/(distance) towards S. 
Find Q in PS produced so that 
ee onthe 


SP? 40 
Then by Example 7 on p. 54, PQ is the chord of curvature of 
the path in direction PS. 


With S as focus describe a conic touching PTY at P, and 
having PQ for focal chord of curvature at P. 


Let a point describe this conic as a central orbit about S 
starting with velocity V at P, the two moving points have at 
starting the same position, velocity, and acceleration, and their 
accelerations are always the same when their distances from S are 
the same, they therefore describe the same orbit. 
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The orbit in question 


is an ellipse if }PQ< SP ve. if V2< <a 


it is a parabola if }PQ=SP ie. if V? = ¥ 


it is a hyperbola if }PQ> SP ie. if V? > —F 


56. Motion in a straight line with an acceleration to 
a point in the line varying 
inversely as the square of 
the distance. Let a point 
NV move ina straight line OA, 
starting from A, so that, when 
ON =a, #=—p/a*. 

On OA as diameter de- 
scribe a circle, and let C be 
its centre, and a its radius; 
draw VP at right angles to 
OA, and consider the mo- 
tion of the point P on the 
circle. 


We shall show that, if P 
Fig. 37. describes the circle with an 
acceleration towards O, the 

point WV will have the acceleration named. 


By Example 4 of ae we have 


acceleration of P= Shi'a where Ra is twice the rate at which OP 


i as 


describes areas about O. 


To resolve in direction AO multiply by OV/OP and observe 
that OV: OP=OP:0A. Thus 


ShiaON veg Sh2aON _ i? is 
OP® | (2a.0N Gis 


Hence if we take the point J to start at a distance 2a from O 


acceleration of V = 


and put i? =a, then when ON =z, W will have an acceleration - 
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p./a@? towards O, 1.e. we shall have 


| Z£=— pie 
| Since the radius vector OP describes areas uniformly we can 
| utilise the figure to express the position in terms of the time. 


Let angle AOP=6, and let t be the time of going from A to 
N. Then 


et yy OP? _ (2a cos 0)? 
2a 2a 


) and ht=twice the curvilinear area AOP 


= 2a cos? 6, 


| = twice the sector ACP + twice the triangle OCP 
| = 2a? 6+ a? sin 20 


: t 
| | thus t= ai (20 + sin 26). 


| Thus the coordinate x and the time ¢ are both expressed in 
| terms of a parameter 0. 


‘57. Examples. 

| 1. The same results may, of course, be arrived at by integrating the 

equation #= — . with the conditions that when t=0, 7=2a, 7=0. 
Multiplying both sides by ad¢ and integrating, we find 


4 = C+ C, where O is an arbitrary constant ; 


putting ¢=0, we have C=- 
Thus : Gon GC BS *) 
ve a 
Hence (= | = de 
2Qa-—x% 
au Baa 


By putting w=2a cos? @ in this deduce the result in the text. 
2, Find the time of falling to 0. 


3. Prove that as V approaches 0 the velocity increases without limit. 


[We shall see hereafter that when a natural system is devised in such a 
| way that a point of a body moves as here described, either the body cannot 
| pass through the point corresponding to O, or before it reaches O the formula 
| for the acceleration changes and the velocity at 0 is finite. ] 


a 
\ 
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58. Radial and transversal velocities and accelera- — 
tions. Suppose a point is describing a plane curve which 
occupies a fixed position with reference to a frame. To fix ideas 
we may suppose it to be in the plane of (a, y). Let r, @ be the 
polar coordinates of the point at time ¢, referred to the origin as 
pole and the axis « as initial line. It is required to express in 
terms of r, 6 and their differential coefficients the resolved parts of 
the velocity and acceleration parallel and perpendicular to the 
radius vector. 


Let u, v be the resolved parts of the velocity parallel and 
perpendicular to the direction of 7. The resolved parts of the 


Fig. 38. 


same velocity parallel to the axes are #, y, and we have therefore, 
by resolving parallel to the axes, 


u cos @—vsin @= 4 = (r cos @) = 7 cos 0—r6 sin 8 


, usin + cos = 9 = © (rsin 8) =7sin 8478 cos 8. 


Solving these equations we find u=7, v= 76. 


Again let a, 8 be the resolved parts of the acceleration parallel — 
and perpendicular to the direction r. The resolved parts of the — 
same acceleration parallel to the axes of « and y are # and y. 
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| We have therefore, by resolving parallel to the axes 


acos @é— @ sin @=# = 4 (#0088 — 8 sin Q) 
= (7 — 16) cos 6 — (r6 + 276) sin 0 
asin 8+ B cos 6 = jj = (isin 8 + r6 cos 8) 


=(#— 16?) sin 0 + (r6 + 276) cos 0. 
Solving these equations we find « = 7— r6, B=r6 + 276. 


Here it is important to observe that the acceleration along the 


radius vector is the resolved part parallel to that line of the 
acceleration relative to the frame Oz, Oy; it is not the acceleration 
_ with which the radius vector increases. 


Further it is to be observed that the acceleration, ee . right 


angles to the radius vector can be expressed in the form + = £°6), 


where the expression 7°6 is equal to the moment of at Rien 


about the origin. 


By expressing that, in central orbits, the resolved acceleration at right 
angles to the radius vector vanishes, we should obtain a new proof of the 
formula pv=A, and we should find h=7?6. Comparing this Article with 


Article 50 we verify the well-known formula of Differential Calculus 


audy—yda= dé. 


59. Examples. 


1. <A point P describes a curve relative to axes through 0. Prove that, 


relative to parallel axes through P, O describes a curve equal in all respects 


to that described by P. Prove also that any point dividing OP in'a constant 


| ratio describes a similar curve relative to the axes through 0 or P. 


2. The motion of a point is referred to polar coordinates 7, 6, @ with 
origin at the origin of a set of rectangular axes of w, y, 2, with the axis z for 
polar axis, and the plane (2, z) for initial meridian ; prove that the resolved 
parts of the velocity along the radius vector, the tangent to the meridian, 
and the tangent to the parallel through the position at time ¢ are 7, 76, and 


sin 6, and that the resolved parts of the accelerations along the same lines 


are 


i§—7@ r sin? O¢?, = = (726) — 7 sin 6 cos 6¢2, and : eee di ta sin? 64). 
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3. Apply the results of Example 2 to obtain a formal proof of the 
statement that, when the acceleration of a moving point is always directed 
towards or from a point, fixed relatively to a frame, the path of the point, 
relative to that frame, is a plane curve. 


4. The motion of each of two points relative to a certain frame is 
uniform rectilinear motion, and the straight paths intersect. Prove that the 
acceleration with which the distance between the points increases is inversely 
proportional to the cube of that distance, and find the path of either point 
relative to the other. 


5. Relatively to a certain frame a point O describes a straight line 
uniformly with velocity V, and a second point P describes a curve in such 


a way that the line OP describes areas uniformly ; prove that the resolved — | 
part perpendicular to OP of the acceleration of P is 2Vvsin p/OP, where v is 


the velocity of P, and ¢ the angle the tangent to its path makes with OP. 


6. Relatively to a certain frame, a point A describes a circle (centre OQ) 
uniformly, and a point B moves with an acceleration always directed to A. 
If the area covered by the line AB is described uniformly, prove that the 
resolved part parallel to OA of the velocity of B is proportional to the 
perpendicular from 6 on OA produced. 


60. Differential equation of central orbit. The equations 
that hold for a point describing a central orbit about the origin 
with acceleration f towards the origin are 


i—r@= —f, 
r°6 =h, 
where h is a constant determined by the initial conditions, 


By using the second of these equations we can change the 
independent variable in the first from ¢ to 6. We write w for r—, 
then we have 


) em 
6 =hi?, dn de’ 


so that the first equation becomes 


hu? = (Tae 7) —hui==f, 


and, since w? “= _ ae and h is constant, this is 
au iy 
dot! Tee 


This is the differential equation of the path. The integral of 
the equation will be a relation between w and @ containing two — 


arbitrary constants, and this is the polar equation of the path. 
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61. Integration of the equation when f is a function 


ofr. Multiply both sides of the equation by and let $(w) be 


the indefinite integral of wf, we have 


2 | (ga) + | =E owt, Aner eee (1) 


where A is constant. 

Suppose the initial condition is that the starting point is at a 
distance ¢ from the origin and the initial velocity is V in a direc- 
tion making an angle a with the radius vector. We have 
h=Vesina. Also, by a well-known formula, if p is the perpen- 
dicular from the origin on the tangent at the point (w, 6), 

if 2 (a 
P =w+ (aa) 5 

To determine the constant A, express that equation (1) holds 

in the initial condition, we have 


: : o(s\+4. 


2c? sin?a V%crsin?a" \c 


al is now determined, and equation (1) can be written 


du\? 
(So) =¥ 
where fp is a well-defined functional expression. 
Integrating this equation we have 
du 
Vap(u) 


where @ is an arbitrary constant depending on the choice of the 
initial line. 


@—a= 


62. Examples of Integration. 
1. Let the acceleration f be inversely proportional to the square of the 
distance. 
We have f=pw? so that the equation is 
du ap 
aa 


Write / for h?/u and v for u— ? then the equation is 


dv 
det =o 
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and the complete primitive is (by Article 47) 
v= A cos (9—a), 


where 4 and a are arbitrary constants. If we put now e for Al we have 
-=1+ecos (6—a), 


so that the orbit is a conic of latus rectum /, =/?/y, and of arbitrary 
eccentricity e having the origin as one focus. 


This investigation of the possible central orbits with acceleration p/r? may 
be taken to replace Newton’s investigation, of which a version was given in 
Article 55, 


2. To find all the orbits which can be described with a central acceleration 
varying inversely as the cube of the distance. 


We have f=pw3 so that 
du p 
dpe t¥= ja 


= wis +u =0, 
de vh re 
There are three cases according as h?>= or <p. 


(1) When f?> p, 1- - is positive, put it equal to n*. 


Then all the possible orbits are of the form w= A cos (n6 +a), they include 
a straight line for the case n=1. 


(2) When h?=p we ay =0 so that w~=A6+B where A and B are 


BT , 
arbitrary constants. If 4=0 the orbit is a circle, otherwise it is a hyperbolic 
spiral, as we see by choosing the constant B so as to write the above 


u=A (6—a). 


(3) When h?<p, 1 — m is negative, put it equal to —n?. 


Then all the possible orbits are of the form 
u=Acosh(nO+a) or w=ae +e, 
Putting a or b equal to zero we have an equiangular spiral. 
3. By integration of the equation 
au pb 
dB Y= Fes? 


prove that all the orbits that can be described with a central acceleration 
proportional to the distance are ellipses having the origin as centre. 


4, If fis any function of 7 show that one of the possible orbits is a circle 
described about its centre. 
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63. Apses. An apse is a point of a central orbit at which 
the tangent is at right angles to the radius vector. 


There is a theory concerning the distribution of the apses 
when the central acceleration is a single-valued function of the 
distance, 1.e. for the case where the acceleration depends only 
on the distance and is always the same at the same distance. 


Let A be an apse on a central orbit described about a point O, 
Jf the central acceleration, supposed a 
single-valued function of distance, TAT” +, a T 
a line through A at right angles to AO. 
Then a point starting from A at right 
angles to AO with a certain velocity 
would describe the orbit, suppose V is 
this velocity. 


If a point starts from A with velocity 
V in direction AT or AT’, and has the 
acceleration f towards O, it describes the 
orbit ; so that two points starting from A 
in these two directions with the same velocity V and the same 
acceleration f describe the same orbit. Since the two points have 
the same acceleration at the same distance, the curves they de- 
scribe are clearly equal and similar, and are symmetrically placed 
with respect to the line AO. Thus the orbit is symmetrical 
with respect to AO in such a way that chords drawn across 
it at right angles to AO are bisected by AO. The parts of the 
orbit on either side of AO are therefore optical images in the 
line AO, 


Now let the point start from A in direction AZ, and let B 
| be the next apse of the orbit that it passes 
| through, also let A’ be the next apse after B 
. that it passes through. Then the parts AOB, 
BOA’ of the orbit are optical images in the 
line OB, and the angle AOB is equal to the 
angle A’OB, and the line AO is equal to y 
the line A’O, In the same way the next 
| apse the point passes through will be at 
| a distance from O equal to OB, and thus a 
| all the apses are at distances from O equal Fig. 40. 


(e} 
Fig. 39. 


A as 
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to either OA or OB, these are called the apsidal distances, and 
the angle between consecutive apses in the order in which the 
moving point passes through them is always equal to AOB, this 
is called the apsidal angle. 


The theory just explained is usually stated in the form :— 
There are two apsidal distances and one apsidal angle. 


It is clear that the radius vector is a periodic function of 
the vectorial angle with period twice the apsidal angle. 


64, Examples. 
1. If the apsidal distances are equal the orbit is a circle described about 
its centre. 


2. Write down the lengths of the apsidal distances and the apsidal angle 
for (1) elliptic motion about the centre, (2) elliptic motion about the focus, 
(3) all the orbits that can be described with a central acceleration varying 
inversely as the cube of the distance. 


3. Explain the following paradox :—Four real normals can be drawn to 
an ellipse from a point within its evolute, and in Example 6 on p. 53 we 
found the central acceleration to any point requisite for the description of an 


ellipse ; there are apparently in this case four apsidal distances and four 
apsidal angles. 


65. Apsidal angle in nearly circular orbit. Suppose 
the central acceleration is f(r) at distance r, then a circle of 
radius c described about its centre is a possible orbit with $h for 
rate of describing area provided 


1 


arta 
or W?=c' f(c). 


Let us suppose the point is at any instant near to the circle, 
and that it is describing an orbit about the origin with this h. 


The equation of its ie is 


TAQ) 
cpt YS hie 


At the instant in question wu is nearly equal to 5 if it was 


precisely -, and if the point was moving at right angles to the 


radius vector, the point would describe the circle of radius c. We 
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assume that it is always so near to the circle that the difference 
L. : 

u — = 1s 80 small that we may neglect its square, the investigation 


we give will determine under what condition this assumption is 


justifiable. 


1 , 
Put w= a +a and write ¢ (uw) for f(r), and a for ; , so that 
W?= $(a)/a’. 


Then 
ee to+ gO a Lee 
=5q@lb@+a9' (a+... E Sci | ; 
, cin 


neglecting 2”. 


Now if a is positive we may put it equal to «’, and 
then the solution of the above equation is of the form 


a =A cos (ké + a), 


so that the greatest value of w is A, and by taking A small enough 
x will be as small as we please and the neglect of x? will be 
justified. 


In this case wu, and therefore 7, will be a periodic function of 0 
with period 2a | / {3 — a oni , the orbit is nearly circular and 
_ ad’ (a) 

pa )- 


, ‘ ai 
its apsidal angle is 7 a/ {3 


Again, if 3 — “ on is negative we may put it equal to —k’, 


and then the solution of the above equation is of the form 
x mee ay rae 


and it is clear that one of the terms increases in geometrical | 

progression whether @ increases or diminishes, so that # will very 

soon be so great that its square can no longer be neglected, 
ie 5—2 
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whatever the number we agree to neglect may be. In this case 
the orbit tends to depart widely from the circular form. 


In the former of these cases the circular motion is said to be 
stable, in the latter unstable. 


66. Examples. 


1. If f(r)=r-* or $(u)=u", prove that the possible circular orbits are 
stable when <3 and unstable when n>3. 


2. For x=8 prove that the circular orbit is unstable, and find the orbit 
described by a point moving with the / for circular motion in a circle of radius 
e through a point near the circle. 


3. If f(r)=r->* prove that the curve described with the / for circular 
motion in a circle of radius c is either the circle 7=c or one of the curves 


cosh +1 r cosh @—1 
cosh @—2’ c¢ coshdé+2° 


, 
c 


EXAMPLES. 


1. Prove that the time in which it is possible to cross a road of breadth c, 
in a straight line, with the least uniform velocity, between a stream of 
omnibuses of breadth b, following at intervals a, moving with velocity JV, is 


2. A particle moves in the plane of two rectangular axes so that the 
resolved parts of its velocity parallel to the axes are proportional to its 
distances from two other rectangular lines in the plane. Prove that its path 
is an equiangular spiral or a hyperbolic spiral. 


3. Three horses in a field are at a certain moment at the angular points 
of an equilateral triangle. Their motion relatively to a person driving along 
a road is in direction round the sides of the triangle (in the same sense) and 
in magnitude equal to the velocity of the carriage. Show that the three 
horses are moving along concurrent lines. 


4. A straight line AB turns with uniform angular velocity about a point 
A, retaining a constant length, and a second straight line BC of constant 
length moves so that C is always in a certain straight line through A. Prove 
that the velocity of Cis proportional to the intercept which BC makes on the 
line through A at right angles to AC. 


5. A point P moves uniformly in a circle; @ is a point in the same 
radius at double the distance from the centre; PR is a tangent at P equal to 
the are described by P from the beginning of the motion; show that the 
acceleration of # is represented in direction and magnitude by RQ. 
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6. A point C describes a circle of radius 7 with angular velocity ' about 
the centre O, and a point P moves so that CP is always equal to a and turns 
with angular velocity w in the plane of the circle described by C. Prove that 
the angular velocity of OP is 

§ {o (2? + a?— 77) + 0! (R?— a2 +7) R, 
where / is the length of OP. 


7. Two points move uniformly in straight lines. At any time the 
distance between them is a, V is their relative velocity, wu and v are the 
resolved parts of V parallel and perpendicular to the direction of a. Show 
that, when they are nearést together, their distance is av/V, and that the 
time until they arrive at this position is au/V?. 

8. Two points A and B move with uniform velocities w, v in two straight 
lines containing an angle a; prove that the time from the position in which 
AB is least to that in which it is double its least value is 

/8ev sin a/(u?+v?— 2uv cos a), 
where ¢ is the distance 4B when A crosses the path of B. 


9. Prove that when a particle moves along a plane curve the velocity of 
the foot of the perpendicular from the origin on the direction of motion is 
rv/p, v being the velocity of the particle, 7 its distance from the origin, and p 
the radius of curvature of its path. 


10. Two particles start simultaneously from the same point and move 
along two straight lines, one with uniform velocity, the other with uniform 
acceleration. Prove that the line joining the particles at any time touches a 
fixed parabola. 


11. A particle moves with uniform acceleration along the tangent to its 
path and describes arcs s,, s,, 8, in the 7, 2, nth seconds after any 
particular instant ; prove that 

8 (Mz — Mz) +83 (Rg — 24) +83 (4 — My) =O. 

12. Two boats start off to race with velocities v, v', and move with 

accelerations f, /’, the result being a dead heat. Prove that the length of the 


course is 
2(v—0') (of — vf) F—-f'Y. 
13. A body is projected vertically upwards with velocity v; after a time ¢ 
a second body is projected vertically with velocity v'(<v). If they meet as 


soon as possible 
t={v-v' + /(P—o)/9- 


14, A particle moves in the axis « with acceleration p/« towards the 
origin, starting from rest at v=a. Show that the time of arriving at a 


distance « is 
a ai Ee oe 
vi ) cos { . a + ® ae . 
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15. A particle moves in a straight line under a force tending to a fixed 
point in the line which, at distance 7, is equal to p/r?—bu/(r8a), and starts 
from rest at distance a+,/(a?— 6"). Prove that it will come to rest at distance 
a—,/(a?— 6?) in time as |s/ p, and will oscillate between these distances. 


16. <A particle moves along the axis w, starting from rest at v=a; for 
an interval ¢, from the beginning of the motion the acceleration is — pa, for a 
subsequent interval ¢, the acceleration is pw, and at the end of this interval 
the particle is at the origin ; prove that 


tan (/pt,) tanh (,/pt,)=1. 


17. A particle moves with an acceleration always directed to a point 
moving uniformly in a straight line, and the line joining the point to the 
position of the particle at any time is normal to the path of the particle ; 
prove that the path is an ellipse. 


18. A particle moves so that the angular velocity of the radius vector 
from a fixed point and the acceleration along it are both constant, prove that 
the acceleration at right angles to it varies as the sine of the angle between it 
and a fixed straight line. 

19. <A particle is moving in a parabola and at distance 7 from “a focus 


its velocity is v; show that its acceleration is compounded of — zs Ne vr) 


parallel to the axis and — i ae (5) along the radius vector outwards. 


20. A particle is describing an involute of a given curve; prove that its 
accelerations along the tangent and normal to its path are Soh) and sy? 


respectively, where s is the arc of the given curve, ~ the angle which the 
tangent makes with a fixed straight line. 


21. Prove that, if the acceleration of a point describing a tortuous curve 
makes an angle y with the principal normal, then tan y == : 


In the case of a plane curve the condition that the a is always 
cos 
directed to the same point is that the equation sin p+ 5- a6 ; ae 0 must 


~ Pde 
be satisfied at every point. 


22. The position of a point is given by the perpendiculars é, » on two 
fixed lines containing an angle a with each other, prove that the component 
velocities in the directions &, n are 


(+7 cosa)/sin?a and (4+€&cosa)/sin?a. 


EXAMPLES, ol 


23. Prove that the component accelerations of a moving particle are Y 
parallel to the axis of 7, and & perpendicular to the radius vector, where 


ge rP (7? — a") — (ran — ar)? 


x (72 — 2?) 2 


and MSs 
xv (? ae ays 
24. The position of a point is given by x, y, 7, where , 7, z, 7 have their 
usual signification relative to rectangular axes; show that the component 
accelerations are 


nu (77 — xa) (1? — a") — (Fx — ar)? 


Vw 


2 : 
or Tagoae (b — ua + voy)/7, 


u, ¥, w being component velocities in the directions of a, y, 7. 


25. If #, y are the coordinates of a point referred to rectangular axes 
turning with angular velocity , prove that the accelerations in the directions 
of the axes are 

B—-Yo—2%o—o*e and j+xLH+2éo— wy. 

26. Prove that, if rectangular axes Ox, Oy revolve with uniform angular 
velocity , and the component velocities of a point (x, 7) parallel to the axes 
are A/x# and B/y, then the square of the distance of the point from the origin 
increases uniformly with the time. 


27. The sides C'A, CB of a triangle are fixed in position and the side AB 
is of constant length. The velocities of A and B along C/A and CB are u and 
v, the corresponding accelerations are U, V, and @ is the angular velocity of 
AB; prove that 

ucos A+ vcos B=0, usin A ~ vsin B=ca, 
Ucos A+ VcosB=—co*, UsinA~ Vsin B=co. 


28. Two axes Ov, Oy are inclined at an angle a and rotate with angular 

velocity » about 0. Show that the component velocities are 
&—oxrcota—aycoseca, ¥+ay cota+awv cosec a. 

If the position of a point is defined by the perpendiculars &, n drawn to 
the instantaneous positions of Ox, Oy, prove that the component velocities 
u, v in these directions are given by 

u=(E+7 cos a)/Sin? a+ on/sin a 
v=(4+ cos a)/sin? a—é/sin 4} : 
and the component accelerations are 
u—wucota+av cosec a, 
0+ ev cot a— wu COSeC a. 


29. Two fixed points are taken on a circle and any point on the circle is 
at distances 7,, 7, from them, the radii vectores 7,, 7, containing an angle a ; 
prove that the component velocities in the directions of 7, and rz, are %, Uz 
where ‘ : 

Uy, +UyCOSa=7,, UgtU,COSa=7, 
and that the component accelerations in the same directions are 
Uy — Ugh o/?, and ty—U?/72- 
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30. The radii vectores from two fixed points distant ¢ apart to the position 
of a particle are 7,, 72, and the velocities in these directions are w,, v,; prove 
that the accelerations in the same directions are 


+ ; rin (n2— 72+), and +5 

31. The radii vectores from three fixed points to the position of a particle 

are 7,, 72, 73, and the velocities in these directions are 2, %, Ug; prove that 
the accelerations in these directions are 


(re—r2+e). 


: Us ta u 

ty + Uy (@ + 3) — — (ug cos 619 + Ug COS 643), 
Mee TP ANI 

and the two similar expressions, in which 63, 43, 44. are the angles contained 

by the directions of (75, 7"), (73, 7) and (7, 79). 


32. Three tangents to the path of a particle whose acceleration is constant 
and always in the same direction form a triangle ABC; the velocities are wu 
along BC, v along CA, w along AB. Prove that 


BO. (CA | AB 
a ae Oe 
wu v w 
33. Prove that the angular velocity of a projectile about the focus of its 
path varies inversely as its distance from the focus. 


34. Prove that when a shot is projected from a gun at any angle of 
elevation, the shot as seen from the point of projection will appear to descend 
past a vertical target with uniform velocity. 


35. A particle is projected from a platform with velocity V and elevation 
8. On the platform is a telescope fixed at elevation a. The platform moves 
horizontally in the plane of the particle’s motion, so as to keep the particle 
always in the centre of the field of view of the telescope. Show that the 
original velocity of the telescope must be V sin (a—£) cosec a, and its accelera- 
tion g cota. 


36. A cricketer in the long field has to judge a catch which he can secure 
with equal ease at any height from the ground between /, and /,; show that 
he must estimate his position within a length 


eer yee) 


where # is the range on the horizontal and h the greatest height the ball 
attains. 


37. Ifa is the requisite elevation of a cannon for a mark on a target at a 
horizontal range #, and if the axis of the trunnions of the cannon is inclined 
to the horizontal at an angle £, the shot will strike the target at a distance 
#tan asin 8 on one side, and & tana (1—cos 8) below the mark aimed at. 


38. <A heavy particle is projected from a point A with the least velocity 
of projection V so as to pass through a point B; show that the velocity at B 
is V tan 8, where 28 is the angle which AB makes with the vertical. 
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39. A heavy particle is projected from a point A so as to pass through 
another point B; show that the least velocity with which this is possible is 
(29) cos $a, and that the highest point of the path is at a height Zcostda 
above A, where 4B=/ and makes an angle a with the vertical. 

40. From a fort a buoy was observed at a depression 7 below the horizon, 
and a gun was fired at an elevation a, but the shot was observed to strike the 
water at a depression 7’. Show that to strike the buoy the elevation should 
be 6, where 

cos @sin(@+72) cos? /'sin 7’ 
cosasin(a+?’)  cos?7’sinz" 

41, A particle is to be projected so as just to pass through three equal 
rings, of diameter d, placed in parallel vertical planes at distances @ apart, 
with their highest points in a horizontal straight line at a height h above the 
2,/(hd) 


point of projection. Prove that the elevation must be tan~! . 


42. A particle is projected from a point on a horizontal table so as to pass 
through the four upper corners of a regular polygon of an even number of 
sides which stands in a vertical plane with one side on the table. If 2 and + 
are the radii of the circumscribed and inscribed circles of the polygon, prove 
that the range on the plane is 2./(2*—52r?48r+)/R and that the greatest 
height of the particle above the polygon is 4? (2?- 7?)/{r (27?— R®)}. 

43. A man standing at a distance a from a net of height 4 wishes to 
strike a ball over the net so that it may fall to the ground within a distance 
6 (< a) on the other side of the net. Prove that the square of the maximum 
horizontal velocity which should be imparted to the ball increases in 
harmonic progression as the height at which the ball is struck increases 
in arithmetic progression, so long as the height does not exceed h(1+a/b) ; 
and that for heights 2 and 2h these maximum horizontal velocities are in 
the ratio /(a—b) : /a. 

44, A man travelling round a circle of radius a with speed v throws 
a ball from his hand at a height 2 above the ground, with a relative velocity | 
V, so that it alights at the centre of the circle. Show that the least possible 
value of Vis given by V?=v?+q {/(a@?+h?)—h}. 

45. If A and B are two given points, and C a given point on the line 
joining them, prove that, in the different trajectories possible under gravity 
between A and B, the time of flight varies as »/OD, where D is the point 
in which the trajectory meets the vertical through C. 

46. In any trajectory between two points A, B, the intercept on a vertical 
line through a point C on AB between C and the trajectory is $gt;t2, where ¢ 
is the time from A to the vertical through (0, and ¢, the time from that 
vertical to B. 

47. A particle is projected with elevation a from a point on a plane of 
inclination 8 in a vertical plane containing a line of greatest slope. Prove 
that, if the elevation of the point of the path most distant from the inclined: 
plane is y, then tan a+tan B=2 tan y. 
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48. A particle is projected with velocity V at any elevation, a, greater 
than the least positive value of cos~14; show that its path will cut two 
planes through the point of projection at right angles; that, if their inclina- 
tions to the horizontal are B and y, then B+y=a; and that the time of 
passing from one to the other is 

sin (B~y) V/g. 

49. <A heavy particle starts, with a velocity uw at an inclination y to the 
horizontal, from a point in a plane of inclination a, such that 2,/2tana=,/3tany. 
Show that, for different positions of the vertical plane of motion, the greatest 
projection of the range on a horizontal line perpendicular to the line of 
greatest slope is 

: - sin 2y. 

50. Two inclined planes intersect in a horizontal line and are inclined to 
the horizontal at ‘angles a and 6. A particle is projected from a point in the 
former, distant a from the intersection, so as to strike the latter at right 
angles ; show that the velocity of projection is 

/(2ga) sin B/,/{sin a—sin B cos (a+f)}. 

51. If the velocity v at any point of the path of a projectile under gravity 
is suddenly diminished by one-half, prove that the focus of the new trajectory 
is nearer to the projectile by the distance 2v?/g, and that the curvature of the 
path is quadrupled. 


52. Two heavy particles are projected from a point with equal velocities, 
their directions of projection being in the same vertical plane; 7, ¢’ are 
the times taken by the particles to reach the other point where their paths 
intersect, and 7, 7” are the times taken to reach the highest points of the 
paths : show that ¢7’+7'7” is independent of the directions of projection. 


53. Three particles are projected from the same point in the same 
vertical plane with velocities v,, 7, v, at elevations B,, B,, B3. Prove that 
the foci of their paths lie in a straight line if 

sin 2 Gs Bs) ea sin 2 (Bs —B;) ae sin 2 (B, om Bo) _ 0. 
oe Op Ue 

54. Three particles are projected from a given point in given directions. 
Prove that after an interval of time ¢ they form a triangle of area proportional 
to @ If the directions of projection of two of them are in the same vertical 
plane, show that the plane of the triangle will pass through the point of pro- 
jection after a time 2 OBS) , where w, v are the initial velocities and 

g wcosa—vcosB 
a, 8 the initial elevations of these two particles. 


55. A number of particles are projected simultaneously from a point, and 
move under gravity ; prove that, if tangents are drawn to their paths from 
any point in the vertical line through the point of projection, the points 
of contact will be simultaneous positions of the particles. 


56. Particles are projected from the same point with equal velocities 
under gravity ; prove that the vertices of their paths are on an ellipse. If 
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they are all equally elastic and impinge on a vertical wall the vertices of their 
subsequent paths also lie on an ellipse. 


57. A shot is fired with velocity ./(29h) from the top of a mountain 
which is in the form of a hemisphere of radius 7. Show that the furthest 
points of the mountain which can be reached by the shot are at a distance 
(measured in a straight line) r—,/(r?—4rh) from the point of projection. 


58. A gun is placed on a fort situated on a hill side of inclination a to 
the horizon. Show that the area commanded by it is 4rh (h+d cos a) sec? a, 
where ,/(2gh) is the muzzle-yelocity of the shot, and d the perpendicular 
distance of the gun from the hill side. 


59. A gun is mounted at a given spot so as to command the horizontal 
plane on which it stands. Its mounting is such that the direction, in which 
it is pointed, must lie in a given plane inclined to the horizontal at an angle a. 
Prove that the part of the plane commanded is an ellipse of eccentricity sin a, 
the muzzle-velocity being constant. 


60. At a horizontal distance a from a gun there is a wall of height 
h(>a-—ga?/v*), and a shot is fired with velocity v in the vertical plane at 
right angles to that of the wall. Prove that the distance commanded by the 
gun on the other side of the wall is 

2ha 
g (+h?) 
provided this expression is real. 


a/ (v8 — a? 9? — 2hv?a) 


61. It is required to throw a ball from a given point with a given velocity 
V so as to strike a vertical wall above a horizontal line on the wall. It is 
found that when projected in the vertical plane at right angles to the wall the 
elevation must lie between 6, and 6,. Prove that the points on the wall 
towards which the ball may be directly projected lie within a circle of radius 


V2sin (0, — 6,)/{g sin (6,+ 4.)}. 


62. Water issues from a fountain jet in such a manner that the velocity 
of emission in a direction making an angle @ with the vertical is ,/(ga cosec 6), 
the jet being at a height 2 above the centre of a circular basin. Prove that, 
if all the water is to fall into the basin, its radius must not be less than 


[2a {a+ y(ar+ fey} 
63. Prove that if the sole effect of a wind on the motion of a projectile is 
_ to produce an acceleration f in a horizontal direction, the locus of points in a 


horizontal plane which can just be reached with a given velocity v of projec- 
tion is an ellipse of eccentricity f//(f?+9?) and area mvt /(f?+9")/9°. 


64. A particle is projected so as to enter in the direction of its length a 
smooth straight tube of small bore fixed at an angle of 45° to the horizon, and 
to pass out again at the other end of the tube. Show that the latera recta of 
its paths before entering and after leaving the tube differ by ./2 times the 
length of the tube. 
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65. Prove that if two heavy particles projected in the same vertical 
plane at the same instant from two given points with the same velocity meet, 
the sum of the inclinations of the directions of projection must be constant, 
and that for a constant velocity of projection and different directions of 
projection the locus of the point of meeting is a parabola. 


66. A man standing on the edge of a cliff throws a stone with given 
velocity wat a given inclination to the horizon, in a plane perpendicular to 
the edge of the cliff; after an interval r he throws another stone from the 
same spot with given velocity v at an angle 47+6 with the line of discharge 
of the first stone and in the same plane. Find 7 so that the stones may strike 
each other, and show that the maximum value of 7 for different values of 6 is 
2v?/wg, and occurs when sin 6=v/w, w being the vertical component of v. 


67. Two particles describe the same ellipse in the same time as a central 
orbit about the centre. Prove that the point of intersection of their directions 
of motion describes a concentric ellipse as a central orbit about the centre. 


68. Two particles are projected in parallel directions from two points in 
a straight line passing through a point O, with velocities proportional to their 
distances from 0, and each particle has an acceleration to O equal to 
p (distance). Prove that all the tangents to the path of the inner cut off, 
from that of the outer, arcs described in equal times. 


69. Two particles describe concentric and coaxial ellipses about the 
common centre with accelerations which are equal at equal distances, the 
sum of the axes of one ellipse being equal to the difference of the axes of the 
other; and the particles start in opposite directions from corresponding 
extremities of the transverse axes. Prove that the line joining them is of 
constant length, and turns with uniform angular velocity. 


70. From all points on the circumference of a circle, to the centre of 
which tends a force varying as the distance, particles are projected towards a 
point on the circumference with velocities varying as their distances from the 
point. Prove that at any instant the particles lie on a circle. 


71. Particles are projected from points on a sphere of radius @ with 
velocity ./(gb) and move with an acceleration to the centre equal to gr/a 
at distance 7. Prove that the part of the surface on which they fall is 
the smaller of the two segments into which the sphere is divided by a small 
circle of radius 0. 


72. A body is describing an ellipse of eccentricity + under a force to the 
centre, and when it is at one end of the latus rectum the centre of force 
is suddenly transferred to the foot of the corresponding directrix. Prove that 
the times which elapse in the two possible cases before the body reaches the 
major axis are to one another as 2 : 1. 


EXAMPLES. a 
73. <A particle P describes a rectangular hyperbola with an acceleration 


uCP from the centre C; a point Y is taken in CP so that CP.CY=a?; prove 
that the rate at which P and Y separate is 


4 OP (1- Gr 3 ees ; 
B CP? CP? 


where 2a is the transverse axis. 


74. If the acceleration of a particle is directed to a point S and varies 
inversely as the square of the distance, prove that there are two directions 
in which it can be projected from a point P so as to pass through a point Q, 
and that the velocity of arrival at @ is the same for both. Prove also that 
the angle between one of the directions of projection and P@ is the same as 
the angle between the other and PS. 


75. A particle describes an elliptic orbit about a focus; prove that the 
angular velocity at any point about the other focus varies inversely as the 
“square of the normal at the point. 


76. A particle describes any conic about a focus; prove that the total 
velocity acquired in moving from one point to another is in the direction of 
the line joining the focus to the pole of the chord joining the points. 


77. Prove that the periodic time of a particle projected with velocity V 
from a point distant r from the origin, and having an acceleration p/7? to 


the origin, is 
aes iis 
Je \r 


78. Prove that the greatest radial velocity of a particle describing an 
ellipse about a focus is 


Qmae (1 —e2) 2/7 
where 2a is the major axis, e the eccentricity, and 7’ the periodic time. 


79. A particle describes an ellipse as a central orbit about a focus, and a 
second particle describes the same ellipse in the same time with uniform 
angular velocity about the same focus. The particles start together from the 
farther apse. Prove that the angle the line joining the particles subtends at 
the focus is greatest when the angle described by the first particle is 
cos~1 {1 —(1—e2)4}/e, ¢ being the eccentricity. 

80. A particle describes an ellipse of axes 2a, 2b about a focus. Prove 
that the average distance of the particle from the focus for an indefinitely 
great number of instants corresponding to equal differences of vectorial angle 
is b, and that the average distance of the particle from the focus for an 
indefinitely great number of equidistant instants of time is a(1+4¢’), where 

é is the eccentricity. 
* 81. When a parabola is described as a central orbit about a focus, prove 


that the direction of motion at any point, P, meets the directrix in a point, Q, 
whose velocity is inversely proportional to the abscissa of P. 
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82. When an hyperbola is described as a central orbit about a focus 
prove that the rate at which areas are described about the centre is inversely 
proportional to the distance from the focus, 


83. Prove that the central orbit described with acceleration p/(distance)? 
by a particle projected with velocity V from a point where the distance is 2 
is a rectangular hyperbola if the angle of projection is 

cosec—! {V/( V2? —2uR)/p}. 

84, <A particle describes an ellipse about a focus, and at any point of the 
orbit the acceleration begins to be directed to the centre and to vary as the 
distance, its magnitude being unaltered. Prove that the new orbit is an 
ellipse having double contact with the old orbit and entirely within it. 

85. <A particle describing an ellipse about a focus has its velocity suddenly 
doubled and turned through a right angle, and proceeds to describe a parabola, 
the law of the acceleration being unaltered; the axis of the parabola is at 
right angles to the axis of the ellipse. Prove that the eccentricity of the 
ellipse is $,/2. 

86. A particle describes an ellipse about a focus S starting from one end 
of the major axis, and arrives at the end of the minor axis in time 7. At the 
end of this time the centre of force is transferred without altering its intensity 
to the other focus H, and the particle moves for a second interval 7’ under the 
action of the force to H. Find the position of the particle, and show that if 
the centre of force were transferred back to S after the second interval 7’ the 
particle would begin to describe an ellipse of eccentricity (8e—e*)/(1+e), where 
é is the eccentricity of the first ellipse. 


87. A body is revolving in an ellipse of eccentricity 4, under the action of 
a force to the focus S, and when it is at a distance SP from S equal to the 
latus rectum, a blow is given to it perpendicular to SP such that its new 
direction is perpendicular to the major axis. Show that the dimensions of 
the orbit are unaltered, but the (major axis is turned through an angle SPH, 
where # is the second focus. 


88. A body is moving in a given hyperbola under the action of a force 
tending to a focus 8; when it arrives at any point P, the force suddenly 
becomes repulsive: find the position and magnitude of the axes of the new 
orbit, and show that the difference of the squares of the eccentricities of the 
new and old orbits is proportional to SP. 

89. Find, when possible, the point in an elliptic orbit about a focus at 
which if the centre of force were transferred to the empty focus the orbit 
would be a parabola, Prove that there is no such point unless the eccentricity 
is greater than ,/5—2. 

90. A particle is describing a circle under a force to’a point S on the 
circumference. At a point P on the circle the force changes to the inverse 
square, its magnitude being unaltered, and the particle proceeds to describe 
an ellipse. On PS produced a point Q is taken so that SQ=4SP, QT is 
drawn perpendicular to the tangent at P, and SY7R is a parallelogram. 
Show that the middle point of ZR is the centre of the ellipse. 
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91. A particle is describing a circle of radius ¢ as a central orbit about a 
point distant ¢/,/3 from the centre. When the line joining this point to the 
particle subtends a right angle at the centre of the circle the law of the 
acceleration suddenly changes, and thereafter it varies inversely as the square 
of the distance, but the magnitude of the acceleration does not change 
discontinuously. Prove that the major axis of the new elliptic orbit is 
16c/5,/3 and that its eccentricity is ,/19/8. 


92. Prove that the focal radius and vectorial angle of a particle describing 
an ellipse of small eccentricity e at time ¢ after passing the nearer apse are 
approximately given by the equations 

r=a(1—ecosnt+te?—4$e? cos Qnt), 
O=nt+2esin nt+ Fe? sin Ant, 
where 2a is the major axis and 27/n is the periodic time. 

Prove also that if e? is neglected the angular velocity about the other focus 

is constant. 


93. Prove that the time of describing the smaller part of an elliptic orbit 
about a focus cut off by a focal chord is ,/(a*/1) (2h — sin 2), where 2a sin ¢ is 
the chord of the auxiliary circle that corresponds to the focal chord, and 2a is 
the major axis of the orbit. 


94. If the perihelion distance of a comet is th of the radius of the 


earth’s orbit, supposed circular, show that the comet will remain within the 
earth’s orbit for 


= (1+1/n) J(}— Un) years, 
3 a 
the comet’s orbit being parabolic. 


95. If the parabolic orbits of two comets intersect the orbit of the earth, 
supposed circular, in the same two points, and if ¢,, ¢, are the times in which 
the comets move from one of these points to the other, prove that 


(q+ t,)* +(4- t)§= é Ne where 7’ is a year. 


96. The times of passage of a particle between two points distant @ apart 
in the two parabolic orbits that can be described about the same focus with 
the same law of acceleration are 7, 7',, and the distances of the points from 
the focus are 7, 72. Prove that 


(7-7)? 3 (7,+ TP =(r+7-@8 2 My t%+¢) 

97. Three focal radii SP, SQ, SR of an elliptic orbit about a focus S are 
determined, and the angles between them, Show that the ellipticity may be 
found from the equation bA=ad’, where A is the area of the triangle PQR, 
and A’ is the area of a triangle whose sides are 

2,/(SQ. SR) sin$ QSR, 
and two similar expressions. 
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98. A particle describes a circle as a central orbit about a point 0. 
Prove that the sum of the velocities at any two points collinear with 0 is 
constant. 


99. A circle is described as a central orbit about a point O on the circum- 
ference ; if the tangent to the circle meets the diameter through O produced 
in £&, prove that the velocity of R is proportional to 

a/(4a? — 1?)/r (2a? — 7°), 
where a is the radius of the circle. 


100, A particle is projected from A with velocity /($u)/OA? and moves 
with an acceleration p/(distance)® directed to O, the direction of projection 
making an angle a with OA. Prove that the particle will arrive at O after a 
time 

OA® a—sinacosa 
J(2n) —sin?a 


101. A particle describes a circle as a central orbit about an excentric 
point. In any diameter AB of the circle points S, S’ are taken such that 
SA :S’A=SB:S'B=e. Prove that, if V and V’ are the velocities of the 
particle at any point on the portion of the circle concave to S’, when the circle 
is described about S and S’ respectively, and if V= V’ at A, then 1/V—e/V’ 
is constant. 


102. Prove that the acceleration with which a particle P can describe a 
circle as a central orbit about a point S is inversely proportional to SP?. PP’, 
where PP’ is the chord through 8. 


If points are taken on the orbit such that the squares of their distances 
from S are in arithmetic progression, the corresponding velocities are in 
harmonic progression. 


103. Prove that the accelerations with which the same circle can be 
described as a central orbit about two points #&, S in its plane in the same 
periodic time are in the ratio SG? : RP?. SP, P being any point on the circle 
and SG being a straight line drawn from S parallel to RP to meet the tangent 
at Pin G. 


104, A particle is moving with uniform velocity ./(Su)/c? in a given 
straight line, and when it is at a certain point it begins to have an acceleration 
pr/(r?+6?)3 towards a point S distant a from the line. Prove that, if 
e>(a+6*), there are two positions of the point for which the subsequent 
orbit is a circle, and that the two circles cut at an angle w given by 


ce sin $@=2a /(c? — a? — b*). 


105. A particle describes an ellipse of latus rectum 27 about the point X 
where the axis meets a directrix. Prove that the acceleration is 7X P/(lS2°), 
where S is the focus corresponding to X, and M/ is the foot of the perpendicular 
from P on the major axis. 


le 
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106. An ellipse is described as a central orbit about a point O on the 
major axis; prove that the acceleration at P varies as PZ3/OP? where L is 
the point of intersection of OP and the diameter conjugate to that passing 
through P. 


107. When a particle describes an ellipse as a central orbit about any 
point in its plane the sum of the reciprocals of the velocities at the extremities 
of any diameter is independent of the position of the point and varies as the 
periodic time. 


108. Any conic whose centre is ( is described as a central orbit about 
any point #. Prove that the acceleration at P is proportional to CG?/RP?, 
CG being drawn parallel to RP to meet the tangent at P in G@. 


109. A particle P describes a parabola as a central orbit about a point O 
on the axis ; prove that the acceleration is p {1/0P+1/Op}-?. OP-2, p being 
the other point of intersection of OP with the curve; prove also that the time 
of passing from one extremity of the ordinate through O to the other is 


§/(2/p). 


110. <A particle describes a parabola, latus rectum 4a, with an acceleration 
tending to a point on the axis distant ¢ from the vertex. Prove that the time 
of moving from the vertex to a point distant vy from the axis is proportional 
to y+ qry*/ac. 


111. Prove that any conic can be described by a particle with an 
acceleration always at right angles to the transverse axis and varying 
inversely as the cube of the distance from it. 


If a particle is describing an ellipse in this manner, and at one end of one 
of the equiconjugate diameters the acceleration is suddenly changed in sense 
without being altered in magnitude, prove that the particle will proceed to 
describe an hyperbola having the axes of the ellipse as asymptotes. 


112. A particle describes an ellipse with acceleration parallel to a diameter. 
Show that the acceleration must vary inversely as the cube of the ordinate of 
the conjugate diameter. 


113. A particle moves with an acceleration py~* towards the axis 2, 
starting from the point (0, 4) with velocities U, V parallel to the axes of 2, y. 
Prove that it will not strike the axis z unless p> Vk”, and that, in this case, 
it strikes it at a distance Uk?/(,/u— Vk) from the origin. 


114. A particle describes a cycloid with an acceleration always perpen- 
dicular to the base, prove that its magnitude is proportional to the inverse 
fourth power of the radius of curvature at each point of the curve. 


115. Show that a particle can describe an equiangular spiral of angle a 
and pole 8 with an acceleration »/SP" whose direction makes a constant 
angle 8 with the tangent to the spiral provided 

tan a=$(n—1) tan p. 
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116. Prove that the velocity and acceleration of a particle describing an 
equiangular spiral as a central orbit about the pole are at any instant 
the same as those of a particle describing a certain ellipse with centre at the 
pole as a central orbit about the centre, the axes of the ellipse being propor- 
tional to the distance from the pole. 


117. If an equiangular spiral whose pole is O is described as a central 
orbit about any point S, prove that the acceleration at P is inversely propor- 
tional to OP . SP?.. sin? d, where ¢ is the angle the radius vector SP makes 
with the tangent at P. 

118. Prove that the acceleration towards the centre of the fixed circle 
with which a particle can describe an epicycloid is proportional to r/p*, where 
7 is the radius vector and p the perpendicular from the centre to the 
tangent. 

119. The curve r=a+00 is described as a central orbit about the origin 
with initial distance a and initial velocity V in a direction making an angle 
4m with the initial radius vector. Find the formula for the acceleration. 


120, Prove that the acceleration with which the curve r=a@sin7@ can be 
described as a central orbit about the origin is proportional to 
Qn2a?r—> — (n?—1) r-8, 
121. Prove that the curve r=a (1+4,/6 cos 6) is a central orbit about the 


origin for acceleration inversely proportional to the fourth power of the 
distance. 


122. If the curve 7?"+ 6+ 2a" cosn6=0 is described as a central orbit 
about the origin with areal velocity 4, prove that the central acceleration is 


Qh2 (6% is a”) Lp 2/(a2n = Oe. 


123. If any curve is described as a central orbit about a point O the 
velocity of the foot of the perpendicular from O on the tangent varies inversely 
as the chord of curvature through 0. 


124. <A particle is describing a central orbit about a point S, and h 
is twice the rate at which the radius vector describes areas. Another particle 
moves so that at any instant its distance (7) from S is equal to that of 
the first particle, and the angular velocity of its radius vector is less than that 
of the first particle in the ratio sina: 1. Show that the second particle has 
an acceleration to S less than that of the first particle by h? cos? a/7°. 


125. A series of particles are describing the same curve as a central orbit 
about a point O with an acceleration whose tangential component is h?/p?'(p). 
Prove that if the line density at any time is constant and =p, the line 
density p at any subsequent time ¢ is given by 


 (p) +ht=$ (ppolp), 
3h being the rate of description of areas about O, and p the perpendicular 
from O on the tangent. 
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126. If inverse curves with respect to 0 can be described as central 
orbits about O with accelerations f, /’, prove that 
Bp fl 8 
2" 7h ~ sin? p’ 
where / and // are constants, 7 and 7’ are corresponding radii vectores, and 
¢ is the angle 7 or 7’ makes with the tangent. 


127. If fis the acceleration and $/ the areal velocity in a central orbit 
about a point O, prove that the angular acceleration a about O satisfies 
the equation 

da? 


ee RL SAGE 
= 6" 8h?ut (f—h?u3) 


where w is the reciprocal of the distance from 0. 


128. If the central acceleration is p [2 (a?+6?) u5—3a2b2u"], the initial 
distance a, and the initial velocity ,/u/a at right angles to the radius vector, 
determine the orbit. 

129. A particle describes a central orbit about the origin with accelera- 
tion pu? (n?+1—2n7a?u?), starting from an apse at distance a with the 
velocity from infinity ; prove that it describes the curve 

r=a cosh né. 
130. A particle describes a central orbit with acceleration 
BL4 (ar? + (a/r)? — 32 (r/o)? 
starting from a point for which r=a@ with velocity 3 /(2au) in a direction 
making an angle za with the radius vector. Prove that the path is 
=+4a5 coth 26. 

131. If the central acceleration is 2u (uw? — a?u°) and the particle is pro- 
jected from an apse at distance a with velocity /y/a, the time until the 
distance is 7 is 


1 eae Biles) a 
ay, | oe De rye) |. 


132. A particle moving with a central acceleration p(ut+2au*) starts 
from a point at distance a from the origin in a direction making an angle 
(w —cot712) with the radius vector and with the velocity from infinity. Show 
that the equation of the path is r=a(1—2:sin 6). 

133. <A particle describes a central orbit with acceleration pr/(r?—«a*)? 
towards the origin being projected from an apse at distance 3a with velocity 
a/ (2u)/4a. Show that it describes the cardioid 7?=a?+ 8p. Prove also that 
if the equations of the cardioid are 

“2=2a cos p — a cos 2 

y=2a sin p— a sin 2h 
the time between two points ¢, and ¢, is the same as in an elliptic orbit 
about a focus between two points whose eccentric angles are ¢, and oe, 
the periodic times being the same. 


6—2 
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134. A particle moves in a nearly circular orbit with an acceleration 
p+v(r—a), a being the mean radius; show that the apsidal angle is 
mo/./(3@?+v), where w is the mean angular velocity. 


135. If the central acceleration is yw> the velocities at the two apsidal 
distances satisfy the relation v,?+1,?=2h4/y. 


136. <A particle describes a central orbit with acceleration p (7—°—4a’r—") 
starting from a point where v=a@ with velocity $./(2u)/a? at an inclination 
sin-14 to the radius vector. Prove that its path is 


1-—0=a,/3/\/(47?- a’). 


137. A particle describes a central orbit with acceleration p/(r—a)? 
towards the origin, starting with the velocity from infinity from a point at any 
distance ¢ between a and 2a at an angle 2cos-!,/(a/c). Prove that the path 
described is given by the equation 

$6=tanh"!,/ {(r—a)/a} —tan-!,/{(r—a)/a}. 

138. A particle moving with a central acceleration 4x2(2a~* — 3ra~4 — 2734-6) 

starts from a point distant 4a from the origin in direction making an angle 


tan 27/125 with the radius vector with such velocity that the rate of descrip- 
tion of areas is x. Show that the equation of the orbit is 


2 a 
a 7 Rema oe 13_3 
I+a coth' (sa 7 Nata ae 3 a). 


THEH PRINCIPLES OF DYNAMICS. 


CHAPTER V. 


MASS AND FORCE. 

67. We have seen in the last Chapter how a description of 
the motion of a point can be furnished by a statement of its 
acceleration, we have now to see how this knowledge can be made 
available for a complete description of the motions of bodies. To 
this end it is necessary to form a conception of bodies and of the 
nature of their mutual actions. The elements that enter into 
this conception have all been suggested by experience, but the 
conception is much more precise in detail than the observations 
that suggested it. It will therefore be best in the first place to 
regard the conception as purely ideal, and afterwards to explain 
how it is applied to obtain a description of the motions of natural 
bodies. 


The first point to which attention must be directed is the 
distinction between homogeneity and heterogeneity. If we divide 
a body into a number of parts of exactly equal size and of like shape, 
then it may happen that we are unable to distinguish the parts one 
from another by any difference of quality. The parts may be all of 
the same weight, as tested by a balance, they may all be equally 
hard, and so on. When this is the case the body is said to be homo- 
geneous, otherwise it is said to be heterogeneous. Now experience 
shows that a heterogeneous body can be divided into parts each 
more nearly homogeneous than the body, and this suggests that 
a heterogeneous body may be regarded as made up of homogeneous 
parts, each part being itself a body. 


The first step in forming our ideal conception is to acquire the 
notion of a material figure, suggested as a representation of a 
homogeneous body or of a homogeneous part of a body. 
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68. Material Figure. Mean Acceleration. Imagine that 
all the points which are within a certain volume at time ¢ define 
particles (Art. 41) which are moving relatively to a certain frame. 
The figure constructed with points in the positions of these 
particles at any subsequent time is called a material figure,* 
provided the accelerations of the points are subject to certain 
rules to be expressed in the two following Articles. 

Whatever these accelerations may be we can define, as the 
mean acceleration of the figure at time t, a vector, localised in a 
line through the centroid of the figure, whose resolved part in 
any direction is equal to the average acceleration per unit volume 
of the points of the figure in that direction. 

Thus if w, y, z are the coordinates of one point of the figure 
at time ¢, dv an infinitesimal volume containing the point, and v 
the volume of the figure at time ¢, the resolved parts of the 
mean acceleration of the figure parallel to the axes are 


~ [iede, ~ [ijde, ~ [ede 
Vv Vv Vv 


the integrations extending through the volume. 

It is clear that the mean acceleration at any instant is the 
acceleration of the centroid of the figure at that instant. 

The rules, above mentioned, to which the accelerations of the 
points of the figure are subjected, are rules governing the magni- 
tudes, directions, and senses of the mean accelerations of two or 
more material figures. 


69. Mutual Action. Imagine that the positions (or velo- 
cities) of two material figures affect their mean accelerations 
relative to the same frame; in other words that there is some 
relation between these accelerations and the positions (or 
velocities) of points in the two figures. Then we say that one 
of them acts on the other and produces acceleration in it. 

Imagine that two material figures act on each other so that 
each produces in the other a mean acceleration relative to a 
certain frame. Let ff’ be the magnitudes of these accelerations. 

Now we subject these mean accelerations to a rule, viz. they 
are localised in the same line, the line joining the centroids, and 
have opposite senses. 


* Of. Maggi, Teoria matematica del movimento dei corpi. Milan, 1896. 
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70. Mass-ratio. Let v and v’ be the volumes of two material 
figures, f and /’ the magnitudes of the mean accelerations pro- 
duced by v’ in v'and by v in v’; then the ratio f’: f is defined 
to be the mass-ratio of the two figures v and v’, and f: f’ is the 
mass-ratio of the two figures v’ and v. We make it a rule that 
the mass-ratio of two material figures is independent of the time. 

Suppose v” is the volume of a third material figure. Suppose 
that by the mutual action of v” and v there are produced in v and 
v” mean accelerations of magnitudes f, and f(” relative to the same 
frame as before, 

Suppose that by the mutual action of v” and wv’ there are 
produced in v’ and v” mean accelerations of magnitudes f, and f,” 
relative to the same frame as before. 

Then we make it a rule that these are not independent but 
Palie dete 
die ida Fa as 
This amounts to saying that 


mass ratio of v and v’ ; ; ‘ 
Fo of dy” = mass ratio of vw” and v’. 
mass ratio of v and v 


connected by the relation 


71. Mass. If we associate the number 1 with any particular 
material figure A, then we can associate a definite positive number 
m with any other material figure B, this number is the mass-ratio 
of the two figures A and B. We call it the mass of B. According 
to this the mass-ratio of two figures, A and B, is the ratio of the 
mass of A to the mass of B. 


72. Conception of a body. We imagine a body to be 
made up of material figures* each of which is a homogeneous part 
of the body and has a definite mass, and we define the mass of 
the body to be the sum of the masses of the material figures of 
which it is made up. 

To cover all cases we imagine the material figures of which a 


body is made up to occupy infinitesimal elements of volume with 


infinitesimal masses, and we speak of one such figure as a particle 
of the body. 

Since the mass of a portion of a body however small may be 
taken-as the unit of mass there will be no inconsistency in the 
idea of an isolated particle of finite mass. 


* Of. Critical Note at the end of Chapter VIII, 


od 
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We shall be much occupied in what follows with the theory of 
the motions of systems of such particles; but, keeping at present 
to the conception of a body as made up of particles, we regard ” 
bodies as bounded by surfaces and continuously occupying finite 
volumes, and we say that at any point within the surface of the 
body there is a particle of the body. 


73. Density. Any part of a body (so conceived) will have a 
certain mass, and it may be part of our conception that whatever 
part we take, the mass of the part has a constant ratio to the 
volume. When this is so we say that the body is homogeneous, 
and call the ratio in question the density of the body. When 
the ratio of the mass of a part of the body to its volume is 
conceived as variable from part to part of the body, then, taking 
a series of parts of diminishing volumes containing the same 
point we get a series of numbers for the ratios of ther masses 
to their volumes; the limit of this series when the volume is 
indefinitely diminished is defined to be the density of the body at 
the point. It is clear that, if p is the density of a body at any 
point, and dv an infinitesimal volume containing the point, then 
{pdv, the integration being taken throughout the volume occupied 
by the body, is the mass of the body. 


74. Mutual actions of Bodies. We conceive of the 
particles of bodies as acting one upon another so as to produce 
accelerations relative to a frame, and we conceive that the 
acceleration of any particle relative to the frame is the resultant 
of component accelerations contributed by the actions of other 
particles, and then the system of component accelerations of the 
different particles is always a system consisting of pairs of ac- 
celerations, the accelerations of a pair being the contribution f of 
a particle (of mass m’) to the acceleration of another particle (of 
mass m), and the contribution f’ of the particle of mass m to 
the acceleration of the particle of mass m’. The accelerations f 
and f’ are localised in the line joining the particles m and m’, 
have opposite senses, and have magnitudes such that mf= m/f’. 
The product mf or m/f" is taken to measure the mutual action of 
the two particles. 


75. Force. We say that the particles of bodies exert forces 
one on another. 


¥ 
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Let f be the magnitude of the acceleration contributed to a 
particle of mass m by the action of a particle of mass m’, this 
acceleration is a vector localised in the line joining the particles. 
We define the force exerted by the particle m’ upon the particle m 
to be a vector localised at a point (the position of m), of magni- 
tude mf, and having the direction and sense of the acceleration f. 


The line joining the particles is called the line of action of the 
force. 


The definition includes the statement that the force exerted by 
m on m’ is equal and opposite to that exerted by m’ on m. 


76, Resultant Force. Since, by the definition, a force is a 
vector localised at a point, there can be no proper resultant of a 
system of forces except when they act on a particle. Nevertheless 
it is convenient to regard a system of forces in general as equiva- 
lent to other systems, in the same way as if the forces were vectors 
localised in their lines of action. We can thus determine for any 
system of forces a resultant force at any origin and a resultant 
couple exactly as was done for vectors localised in lines in Article 
27. We shall see hereafter that when a force acts on any particle 
of a rigid body it produces the same acceleration in all points of 
the body as it would do if acting on any other particle of the 
body lying in the line of action of the force. The force- and 
couple-resultants of a system of forces regarded as vectors localised 
in lines are therefore the resultant force and couple for the same 
system of forces acting on a rigid body (See Article 115). 


77. Motion of a body. We shall show hereafter that for 
any body there is a certain point, known as the centre of mass or 
centre of inertia, which moves like a particle of mass equal to the 
mass of the body acted upon by a force, which is the force that 


would be the resultant of the system of forces applied to the body 


if the body were rigid. 


The centre of inertia of a homogeneous spherical body is its 
centre of figure. All the points of a rigid body moving without 
rotation, have the same acceleration as its centre of inertia. Thus 
(assuming the system of definitions and rules given to be applic- 
able to natural bodies) it is easy to devise cases in which the: 
motion of the centre of inertia of a natural body can be observed. 
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When we speak of the acceleration of a body we must be 
understood to mean the acceleration of the centre of inertia of the 
body supposed to be rigid. 


78. Momentum. The momentum of a particle is defined to 
be a vector localised in the line of its velocity, having the sense 
of the velocity, and of magnitude equal to the product of the mass 
of the particle and its velocity. 


79. Kinetic Reaction. The kinetic reaction of a particle 
is a vector localised in the line of its acceleration, having the 
sense of the acceleration, and of magnitude equal to the product 
of the mass of the particle and its acceleration. 


The magnitude of this vector, its sense, and the line in which 
it is localised are the same as those of the rate of change of 
momentum of the particle per unit of time. 


80. Equations of motion. Since the acceleration of a 
particle is the resultant of the accelerations contributed to it by 
the actions of other particles, its kinetic reaction is the resultant 
of the kinetic reactions produced by these particles; these com- 
ponent kinetic reactions are vectors identical in magnitude and 
sense with the forces acting on the particle, and are localised in 
the lines of action of these forces. It follows that the resolved 
part, parallel to any line, of the kinetic reaction of the particle is 
the sum of the resolved parts, parallel to the same line, of the 
forces that act on the particle. 


The equations expressing this equivalence are called the 
equations of motion of the particle. 


Thus let , y, 2 be the coordinates of the particle at time ¢, m 
its mass, and let X, Y, Z be the resolved parts parallel to the 
axes of the resultant force acting upon it. The equations of 
motion are 


mi =X, mij=Y, me =Z. 


81. Impulse of a force. Let %, %, % be the resolved 
parts of the velocity at the instant when t=. On integrating 
the above equations we have 


t 
mé— ms, =| Xdt and two similar equates 
by 
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The time-integral of a force between limits corresponding to 
the beginning and end of any interval is called the impulse of the 
force during the interval. It is the vector (unlocalised) whose 
resolved part in any direction is the time-integral between the 
same limits of the resolved part of the force in that direction. 


The above equations can be stated in words as follows :—the 
change of momentum of a particle in any interval is equal to the 
impulse of the force acting on it during the interval. 


82. Impulsive action. Many changes of motion of natural 
bodies take place with such rapidity that it is very difficult to 
observe the gradual transition from one state of motion to another, 
and it is therefore convenient, in our ideal system, to allow for the 
possibility of sudden changes of motion. This is done by suppos- 
ing that the mutual action of two particles, or the resultant action 
of many particles on one particle, can increase without limit as the 
particle passes through some position. Let X,, Y,, 2, be the 
sums of the resolved parts parallel to the axes of those forces 
exerted on a particle m which do not remain finite throughout an 
interval of time denoted by 7, and suppose the instant at the 
middle of this interval denoted by ¢, is the instant at which 
X,, Y,, Z, cease to be finite. Then we suppose that 


thr t+hr t+ir 
Hay) dF. 14.[° Yodt=¥, Ltr | “Zdt,—Z, 
tr t—}r t—}r 
are finite. We observe that these quantities are the limits of the 
impulses of the forces during an indefinitely short interval con- 
taining the instant ¢ The vector, localised at the position of the 
particle, whose resolved parts parallel to the axes are X, Y, Z is 
defined to be the impulse exerted on the particle at the instant ¢. 


If the velocity of the particle just before the instant ¢ has 
resolved parts %, U, wW parallel to the axes, and just after has 
- resolved parts u, v, w parallel to the axes, we have the equations 


mu—mu,= X,mv—mvy= Y, mw — mw = Z, 


and these equations can be stated m words in the form :—the 
change of momentum of a particle in any direction is equal to the 
impulse acting on the particle in that direction. These equations ' 
are called equations of impulsive motion. 
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83. Impulsive motion of a body. The motion of a body 
whose particles are subject to impulses is determined from the 
motion of a particle at its centre of inertia in the same way as 
when it is subject to forces. Thus the changes of momentum 
produced in two bodies by their impulsive mutual action are equal 
and opposite, or the changes of velocity produced in them are 
inversely as their masses. 


84. Rational Mechanics. The system of definitions and 
rules which we have laid down lead to a system of differential 
equations for determining the motions, relative to a frame, of a 
system of particles, or of a body or a system of bodies, conceived to 
be made up of particles. It may be regarded as a purely ideal 
system, and its validity is unaffected by the question whether it 
has or has not any relation to the observed motions of natural 
bodies. The subject, so treated, is known as Rational Mechanics. 
The objects of which it treats are pure objects of thought. Its 
development consists in the logical deduction of particular results 
from the general principles laid down. 


85. Mechanics of Natural Bodies. The application of 
Rational Mechanics to the formulation of the Laws that govern 
the motions of natural bodies consists in the statement that it is 
possible to assign masses to the bodies and to choose a frame of 
reference determined by parts of natural bodies, such that the 
observed motions of natural bodies, relative to the frame, obey the 
Laws of Rational Mechanics within certain limits of exactness ; 
that in fact the observed motions coincide with the motions 
described in the phraseology of Rational Mechanics so closely that 
no discrepancy can be observed. 


There are motions, eg. the phenomena of diffusion, which 
cannot easily be brought under the above statement. A mechan- 
ical theory of such phenomena, like that of any other phenomenon, 
is a statement concerning bodies, as conceived in Rational 
Mechanics, which will move as the natural bodies are observed to 
move. 


86. Mutual Action. Natural bodies act on each other in 
various ways. The sun warms a stone, rain wets a coat, buffers 
stop a train. Among these actions many are clearly actions in 


H, 
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which motion of a body relative to a frame is set up, altered, or 
stopped. Such actions are mechanical. 


We replace in imagination the natural body whose motion is 
observed to be changing by a body as conceived in Rational 
Mechanics, and attribute to that body a certain mass, called the 
mass of the natural body; then, from the observed changes of 
motion, we can find expressions for the forces that act on the body. 
The solution of the equations of motion of the body with the 
attributed mass, under the action of the deduced forces, gives a 
rule for determining the position of the body at any time. We 
state that the mass may be so chosen that the observed position 
coincides with the determined position. 


87. Postulates of Mechanics. The method indicated may 
be summed up in the following postulates :— 


(1) Every body, and every individual part of a body, has 
a constant mass, and the mass of the body is the sum of the masses 
of its parts. 


(2) Every body may be conceived as made up of particles 
(continuously filling the volume within the surface of the body) 
which act upon one another so as to produce accelerations. 


(3) All changes of motion arise from the mutual actions of 
the particles of bodies. 


(4) The component accelerations produced in two particles by 
their mutual action are localised in the line joining the particles, 
have opposite senses, and are of magnitudes inversely proportional 
to the masses of the particles. 


(5) Inno circumstances do the surfaces of two bodies intersect 
so as to contain a finite volume, or two bodies never at the same 
instant occupy the same space. 


88. Frame of reference. The accelerations mentioned in 
postulates (2) and (4) are, of course, accelerations relative to a 
frame. It is possible to choose frames for which the postulates 
apply to natural bodies and also frames for which they do not. 
This matter will occupy us again in Chapter XIII. 


89. Field of Force. We can seldom discover what com- 
ponent accelerations, arising from the mutual actions of particles, 
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must be assumed in order that the observed accelerations may be 
the resultants; all we can generally observe is the resultant 
acceleration of a body or of a part of a body. Thus, having fixed 
upon our frame of reference, and attributed a mass to a body, we 
can find by observation the resultant force acting on the body. 
This resultant is in fact a vector localised at the position of the 
centre of inertia of the body, having the direction and sense of the 
acceleration with which the centre of inertia moves, and equal to 
the product of the mass and the acceleration. In most cases the 
acceleration has a value depending, in a simple way, on the 
relative positions of the body, neighbouring bodies, and the frame 
of reference. When this is the case we call the region where such 
acceleration can be observed a field of force, and define the intensity 
of the field at the point to be a vector localised at the poimt, and 
having the magnitude, direction, and sense of the acceleration. 
We may also say that every particle gives rise to a field of force, 
and regard any field as a region where such forces combine at any 
point to produce a resultant. 


90. Gravity. We have stated already in Article 44, that in 
the neighbourhood of the Earth any body, small enough for us to 
handle or to move by machinery, falls towards the Earth with an 
acceleration approximately constant, and in a vertical direction. 
We attribute this acceleration to the action of the particles of 
which the Earth is conceived to be made up on the particles of 
which the body is conceived to be made up. The neighbourhood 
of the Earth is a field of force, and the acceleration at any point in 
the field, z.e. the intensity of the field, is, at any place, directed 
vertically downwards and is equal to g, where g is the acceleration 
described in Article 44, and there called the acceleration due to 


gravity. 


91. Weight. In the neighbourhood of the Earth the result- 
ant force on a free falling body is numerically equal to the product 
of the mass of the body and the acceleration due to gravity. This 
force is called the weight of the body. 

We conceive that this force is always acting on the body whether it is 
falling freely or not. If the body is supported, or is moving with an acceleration 


unequal to g or not in the vertical direction, we conceive it to be acted upon 
by other forces as well. 
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At any place on the Earth’s surface the mass of a body is 
proportional to its weight. 


92. Determination of the mass of a body. To determine 
the masses of bodies near the Earth’s surface, small enough to be 
handled, it is only necessary to weigh the bodies in a common 
balance. Bodies which equilibrate when weighed are of equal 
mass, 


Any particular body is chosen, and its mass is taken to be 
unity. Other bodies are weighed against it and their sizes 
adjusted until they separately balance with it. When a body 
balances with n of these unit bodies its mass is n. In the same 
same way taking a smaller mass than the unit, and adjusting it so 
that precisely n masses equal to the smaller mass balance the unit, 
we have n bodies each of which has mass 1/n. In this way we can 
see how it is possible to determine the mass of a body with a 
degree of accuracy depending only on the sensitiveness of the 
balance employed. The mass of a body is a positive number, 
in the general sense, which expresses the mass ratio of the body 
and a body of unit mass. 


93. Objective Validity of the conception of mass. The 
ratio of the masses of any two small bodies can be determined 
with great accuracy by weighing them. 


Now it is part of the conception of mass that when two bodies 
act on each other so as to produce changes of motion, the changes 
of velocity produced in any time by their mutual actions are 
inversely as their masses. 


The objective validity of the conception is confirmed if the 
ratio of the masses deduced by direct observation of the velocities 
produced by their mutual action coincides with the ratio of the 
masses determined by weighing the bodies. 


Direct experiments of this nature can be devised of which the 
principle is as follows :— 


Two spherical bodies are suspended by strings from points in 
the same horizontal line, the strings being of such lengths, and the 
points at such distances, that, when the strings are vertical, the 
bodies are in contact and the line of centres is horizontal. 
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Suppose m and m’ are the masses of the bodies (determined 
by weighing them), w and w’ the velocities in 
the line of centres just before they come into 
contact, v and v’ the velocities in the line of 
centres just after they come into contact. 
Consider a case where the strings are vertical 
at the instant of collision, and the bodies re- 
bound after collision. With the velocities u 
and w’ the bodies approach each other, with 
the velocities v and v’ they separate. Hence 
the changes of velocity in the line of centres 
are u+v and wu’ +v’. 

Fig. 41. Now the velocities u, v, wv’, v’ can all be 

determined by observing the heights from 

which the bodies were dropped and the heights to which they 

rise; and it is found that 
m(u+v)=m (uw +’). 

An instrument for making this experiment is known as a 

Ballistic Balance. It is no part of the plan of this book to 
describe the details of instruments. 


94. Gravitation. We have described methods of determin- 
ing the masses of bodies which can be handled. But these yield 
no way of assigning masses to the Earth, the Sun, or other celestial 
bodies. Also we have said that it 1s not generally possible to assign 
the component accelerations produced in any one of the particles 
of which a natural body is regarded as made up by the action of 
particles of other natural bodies. There is however a class of cases 
of great generality and importance for which this can be done. 
We can in fact in the case of particles at a distance apart which 
can be measured by ordinary means, (by a divided scale,) or at any 
greater distance, state a rule for the intensity of the field of force 
due to each particle, and then the masses can be once for all 
assigned so that the resultant intensity at any point coincides 
with the result of observation. 

The rule in question is known as the Law of Gravitation : it is 
that the force between two particles of masses m, m’ at a distance 
r is of magnitude y ane where vy is a constant independent of m, 
m’,r and of the time, and the sense of the force exerted by m’ on 
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m is from m to m’. The last part of the statement is usually 
expressed by saying that the force is an attraction. 


The Theory of Attractions is the theory by means of which the 

resultants of forces exerted by the particles of gravitating bodies 
are calculated. For our immediate purpose the most important 
result of this theory is that, for a spherical body of uniform 
density, (or having its mass so distributed that the surfaces of 
equal density are concentric spheres,) the resultant attraction of 
the body on a particle outside it is the same as that of a particle 
at the centre, of mass equal to the mass of the body. This result 
can be briefly (and less precisely) stated in the form that spheres 
attract each other as if their masses were concentrated at their 
centres. 
_ The direct application of the law of gravitation to celestial 
mechanics requires for its complete statement the choice of a 
frame of reference. We shall say at present that the origin is in 
the Sun and that the lines of reference go out thence to stars 
so distant that they have no observable annual parallax. (See 
Chapter XIII.) 

Relatively to this frame the Earth and each of the planets 
describe paths which are very approximately ellipses having one 
focus in the Sun, and the radii vectores from the Sun to any 
planet describe equal areas in equal times, while the square of the 
periodic time in which any planet describes its ellipse is propor- 
tional to the cube of the axis major of the ellipse. 


The statement just made is a statement of facts of observation. 
Remembering the results of Articles 50 to 55, we can interpret it 
by saying that each planet has an acceleration towards the Sun 
varying inversely as the square of the distance. 


This statement is in accordance with the Law of Gravitation if 
we suppose the mass of the Sun to be great compared with the 
masses of the planets. 


The statement made in Article 91 concerning the field of force 
near the Earth is also clearly included in the Law of Gravitation ; 
for distances from the Earth’s surface within which we can 
manipulate bodies, the attraction of the Earth on a body is 


| practically constant. 


The constant y can be determined by direct experiment. 
L, 7 
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A knowledge of the acceleration g can then be used to deduce 
the mass of the Earth, and Astronomical observations can then be 
applied to determine the masses of the Sun and the Planets. It is 
only in this way that these masses can be assigned. 


95. Measurement of Mass. ‘To any particular body we 
may assign the mass unity, then the mass of any other body has a 
ratio to the mass of the chosen body which is a real positive 
number. This number measures the mass of the body. 

The unit of mass is not expressible in terms of the units of 
length and time. 

In British measure the unit of mass is the mass of a particular 
lump of platinum, kept in the Royal Exchequer, and defined 
by Act of Parliament to be a pound. The mass of any body 
which when weighed against this standard pound would balance it 
is a mass of one pound. 

In the ©.G.S. system of units the unit of mass is the ;,,th part 
of the mass of a certain lump of platinum known as the “Kilo- 
gramme des Archives,” made by Borda, and is defined to be a 
gramme. 

The mass of a cubic centimetre of pure water at a temperature 
of 4° Centigrade under a barometric pressure represented by 760 
millimetres of mercury is very approximately equal to 1 gramme. 


96. Quantity of matter in a body. The mass of a body is 
the quantity of matter in the body. 


This is a definition of quantity of matter. 


We are accustomed to estimate the quantities of matter in 
bodies by weighing them, that is we think of one body as contain- 
ing more or less material than another according as, when weighed, 
the former weighs more or less than the latter. This method 
manifestly cannot be applied to determine the quantity of matter 
in the Earth, the Moon, or any other celestial body. 

The acceleration with which a free body falls towards the 
Earth is variable with latitude, and increases in passing from the 
Equator to the Poles. Thus the weight of a body, measured by 
the product of this acceleration and the mass of the body, is 
variable with latitude, and increases as we pass from the equator 
to the poles. 
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It is inconsistent with the idea of “the quantity of matter in 
a. body ” that this quantity should be liable to increase or diminu- 
tion when the body is transported from place to place. Rather 
the idea of the quantity of matter in a body is the idea of some- 
thing which cannot be increased or diminished so long as the 
body remains the same. This idea with the rule that the quantity 
of matter in a body is the sum of the quantities of matter in its 
parts combine to point to mass as the measure of quantity of 
matter. 

The common use of the word “weight” covers two notions 
which are essentially distinct, the notion of pressure which a 
heavy body exerts on a support, and the notion of quantity of 
matter. In scientific speaking or writing, different words must be 
used to express distinct notions, 


97. Inertia. Besides serving as a measure of the quantity of 
matter in a body, the mass of a body is connected with a property 
of bodies which is a subject of common observation. The postulate 
that all changes of motion arise from the mutual actions of particles 
includes the statement that if any body could be freed entirely 
from the action of all other bodies it would have no acceleration. 
To produce any particular change of motion in a body, a particular 
set of forces must be applied to it, and these must be exerted on 
the particles of the body by the particles of some other body. 
The tendency of the body, apart from the action of other bodies, 
to persist in its state of motion at any instant is known as its 
inertia. It is evident that, the greater the mass of the body, the 
greater must be the force applied to it to produce in a given 
interval of time any particular change of velocity. The mass of 
the body can thus be taken to measure the tendency in question, 
and for this reason the mass of a body is sometimes called its 
inertia. 
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HISTORICAL NOTE. 


Before the time of Galilei there existed no dynamical theory, and the 
statical results that had been obtained were of a vague character. The older 
statical researches professed to give an account of the action of force in certain 
circumstances, but the forces so considered were at first entirely undefined. 
The idea had however been established that a force prevents motion, which 
would take place in the absence of the force, and this gave the notion that 
force was directed, its direction being opposite to that in which motion would 
take place if the force were not applied. Further the force exerted to prevent 
any motion was supposed to be measurable by the tension of a chain pulled 
in the direction of the force so as to produce the same effect, and the tension 
itself was supposed to be measurable by the weight the chain would support 
if it passed over a smooth pulley and produced the required effect. The 
whole of the ideas thus sketched depended on gravity, there was nothing 
cosmical about the scheme. 


Galilei discovered by experiment that the velocity of a falling body is 
proportional to the time during which it has been falling, and was thus led to 
the idea of acceleration. He recognised in the motion of a body on a smooth 
horizontal plane that a body, which the existing statical theory would have 
regarded as under no force, moves uniformly in a straight line, and he was 
thus led to connect the presence of force rather with the production of 
acceleration, than with the prevention of motion. 

Newton found that the idea of acceleration, thus introduced by Galilei, 
availed for the description of the motions of the bodies of the solar system 
equally with the motion of falling bodies near the earth’s surface, and he 
made the idea of force, as that which produces acceleration, the cardinal notion 
in his philosophy. Newton also introduced the idea of mass, as distinct from 
weight, and stated that the mass of a body is the quantity of matter it 
contains. He formulated his theory in a series of definitions, in the three 
celebrated Laws of Motion, which he described as Awiomata sive Leges Motus, 
and in the Scholia attached thereto. We give here a translation of the three 
Laws of Motion : 


“ First Law. Every body remains in its state of rest or of uniform motion 
“in a straight line, except in so far as it is compelled by impressed forces 
“to change its state.” 


“Second Law. Change of motion is proportional to the impressed moving 
“force, and takes place in the direction in which that force is impressed.” 


“Third Law’ Reaction is always equal and opposite to action; or the 
“actions of tivo bodies one on the other are always equal and oppositely 
“ directed.” 

\ 
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The definitions preceding the laws introduce the notions of mass, and of 
impressed moving force as an action on a body by which its state of motion 
changed, and as proportional to what we now call momentum generated in a 
given interval. The scholia attached to the laws contain a demonstration of the 
theorem of the parallelogram of forces, and an account of the determination 
of masses by direct experiment with the ballistic balance. The latter is 
given as a verification of the Third Law. 


We have already alluded to the application which Newton made of his 
theory to the problems of celestial mechanics. It was in this connexion that 
he introduced the Law of Gravitation. The application to ordinary terrestrial 
mechanics was not considered by him in detail, and thus it happened 
that when d’Alembert propounded his principle (Article 107) it was accepted 
as a new principle. It is virtually included in the Third Law. 

It has been the task of modern criticism to disentangle in Newton’s 
theory the definitions, and the postulates. That the Laws of Motion are of 
the nature of postulates is clearly recognised in Newton’s word Axiomata, 
but it is now held that they also partake of the nature of definitions. 
According to the account we have given, there is an essential physical 
discovery presented in the Newtonian theory :—the discovery that bodies 
possess the properties we associate with the word “mass”; these properties 
are concisely expressed in Postulates I—IV of Article 87; the rest of the theory 
is of the nature of definition. In particular the theorem of the parallelogram 
of forces is a consequence of the definition of force as a vector. 


CHAPTER VI. 
GENERAL THEOREMS. 


98. Centre of Inertia. The centre of inertia of a system 
of particles is the centroid of points, which are the positions of 
the particles, for multiples, which are the masses of the particles; 
it is the point whose coordinates %, 7, Z relative to any frame are 
given by the equations 

BIm= (mz), Y2m=2(my), ZZm=>(mz), 
where m is the mass of a particle of the system at the point 
(a, y, 2), and the summation extends to all the particles. 
If p is the density of a body at a point (a, y, z), the coordinates 
of the centre of inertia of the body are 2%, 7, Z, where 
es Sffapdadydz 
~"[Mpdedyde ’ 
with similar expressions for 7, 2 obtained by interchanging w with y 
and z respectively, the integrations extending throughout the body. 


Since the centre of inertia of a body small enough to be handled coincides 
with its centre of gravity as defined in Statics, we shall denote it by the 
letter G. 


99. Relative coordinates. Let the coordinates of the 
position of a particle of mass m be 2, y, 2 referred to any 
system of axes, and let 2%, ¥, Z be the coordinates of the centre 
of inertia of the system of particles referred to the same axes, 
then we may put 

e=Gt+a, y=Urty, 2=F+2, 
and the quantities a’, y’, 2’ are the coordinates of the position of the 
particle relative to parallel axes through the centre of inertia. 

From the definition of the centre of inertia it follows that 

a(me)=0, S(my)=0, & (mey=0, 
the summations referring to all the particles. 
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100. Linear Momentum. The momentum of a particle 
has been defined to be a vector localised in the line of the velocity 
of the particle, with the sense of the velocity, and of magnitude 
equal to the product of the mass and the velocity. 

The resolved parts parallel to the axes of the momentum of a 
particle of mass m at the point (a, y, z) are ma, my, mé. 

The momenta of the particles of a system can be replaced by 
a resultant momentum localised in a line through the centre of 
inertia, and a couple. The resultant momentum has as its resolved 
parts parallel to the axes 

= (ms), X(my), & (mz). 


Differentiating the equations such as 2m = = (mz), we obtain 


such equations as Zim = & (ma), where Z stands for Ze 

We thus see that the resultant momentum is equal to the 
momentum of a particle of mass equal to the mass of the 
system, placed at the centre of inertia, and moving with the 
velocity of the centre of inertia. 

The momentum just described is called the linear momentum 
of the system. The particle at the centre of inertia just described 
will be referred to as the “ particle G.” 


101. Kinetic Reaction. The kinetic reaction of a particle 
has been defined as a vector localised in the line of the acceleration 
of the particle, with the sense of the acceleration, and of magnitude 
equal to the product of the mass and the acceleration. 

The resolved parts, parallel to the axes, of the kinetic reaction 
of a particle of mass m at the point (a, y, z) are m¥, my, mz. 

The kinetic reactions of the particles of a system can be 
replaced by a resultant kinetic reaction localised in a line through 
the centre of inertia, and a couple. The resultant kinetic reaction 
has as its resolved parts parallel to the axes 

= (mz), S (my), & (mz). 

Differentiating the equations such as m= =(mé#) we find 
such equations as 2m = > (mz). 

We thus see that the resultant kinetic reaction is that of the 
particle G, i.e. it is the same as that of a particle of mass equal 
to the mass of the system placed at the centre of inertia and 
moving with it. 
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102. Moment of Momentum. The moment of momentum 
of a system of particles about any axis is the sum of the moments 
of the momenta of the particles about the same axis. 


The momenta can be reduced to a linear momentum localised 
in a line through a point and a couple, and then the moment of 
momentum is the couple. The magnitude and direction of the 
couple depend upon the point chosen. 


The moment of momentum about a line is the resolved part 
of this couple about the line, when the point chosen is on the 
line. 


The moments of momentum of a system of particles about the 

axes of reference are 
Xm (yz—zy), Lm(ze—«x2), Um (ay — ye). 

In these expressions put c=%+4a’, ..., so that a’, y/, 7 are 
the coordinates relative to parallel axes through the centre of 
inertia, and #’, 7’, z’ are the resolved parts of the velocity relative 
to the centre of inertia. Then, observing that 2ma’ =0, 2ma’ =0, 
and similarly for y’ and 2’, we find the above expressions become 
three such as 

(Gz — ZY) 2m + Sm (yz — ZY). 

We may state our result in words:—The moment of momentum 
of a system of particles about any axis is equal to the moment of 
the momentum of the particle G about the same axis, together 
with the moment of momentum in the motion relative to G about 
a parallel axis through G. 


It is now clear that, when the momenta of the particles of the 
system are reduced to a linear momentum, localised in a line 
through the centre of inertia, and a couple, the couple is the 
moment of momentum in the motion relative to parallel axes 
through the centre of inertia. 


The phrase angular momentum is frequently used for moment 
of momentum. 


103. Moment of Kinetic Reaction. The moments of 
the kinetic reactions of a system of particles about the axes of 
reference are 


=m (yZ—zij), Xm(zéi — 22), Lm (xij — yz). 
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Putting again #=%+ 4a’, ... and observing that 

mz =0, Umy =0, Zmz =0, 
we find that these expressions become three such as 
(yz — ZY) 2m + Sm (y'z’ — 7’). 

We may state our result in words:—The sum of the moments 
of the kinetic reactions of a system of particles about any axis is 
equal to the moment about that axis of the kinetic reaction of the 
particle G, together with the sum of the moments of the kinetic 
reactions in the motion relative to G about a parallel axis through G. 


Since, as in Article 50, y%#-—zy= © (yé — zy), 


the moment of any kinetic reaction about any axis is equal to the 
rate of increase of a corresponding moment of momentum about the 
same axis per unit of time. 

Thus the rate of increase of the moment of momentum of a 
system about any axis is the same as the sum of the moments of 
the kinetic reactions about that axis, 

It is now clear that, when the kinetic reactions of the particles 
of a system are reduced to a resultant kinetic reaction localised 
in a line through the centre of inertia, and a couple, the couple 
is the rate of increase of the moment of momentum of the motion 
relative to parallel axes through the centre of inertia. 


104, Kinetic energy. The kinetic energy of a particle is 

half, the product of its mass and the square of its velocity. 
r a particle of mass m at (a, y, 2) it is 
dm (@+ 74+ #). 

The kinetic energy of a system of particles is the sum of the 
kinetic energies of the particles. It is the quantity 

4im(+7+2). 

Putting s=% +a’, ... and remembering that 

mi! =0, Xmy =0, mz’ =0, 
we find that this expression becomes 
4+ 7 +2) lm+ him (a? + 97? +2). 

We may state this result in-words:—The kinetic energy of a 
system of particles is the kinetic energy of the particle G together 
with the kinetic energy in the motion relative to parallel axes 
through G. 
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105. Equations of motion of a system of particles. 
Let m, be the mass of one particle of the system, a, 4, 2 its 
coordinates at time ¢, X,, Y,, Z the sums of the resolved parts 
parallel to the axes of the forces exerted on this particle by 
particles not forming part of the system, X,’, Yy’, Z’ the sums of 
the resolved parts parallel to the axes of the forces exerted on the 
same particle by the remaining particles of the system. 


The equations of motion of this particle are 
mf, = X,+ X, my,= Y,4+ VY, mA=44+ 7). 
Similarly the equations of motion of a second particle of mass 
My At (#2, Yo, 2) may be written 
Moe, = X_+ Xe, Meif2= Y2+ V2, Mz, =2Z,4+ Zy. 
We shall write as the type of such equations 
méi= X+X', my=V+Y’, mze=Z4+7Z. 


Then (X, Y, Z) is the type of the external forces, and 
(X’, Y’, Z’) is the type of the internal forces. 


106. Law of Internal Action. The system of the internal 
Jorces between the parts of a system is equivalent to zero. 


Since the action between a pair of particles of a system is a 
pair of equal and opposite forces in the line joining the particles, 
the resultant of all these forces regarded as vectors localised in 
these lines is zero, the sum of their resolved parts parallel to any 
line is zero, and the sum of their moments about any axis is zero. 

Thus, in the notation of the last Article, one of the forces con- 
tributing to the resultant whose resolved parts are Xj’, Y,’, Z,’ is 
the action of m, on m,, and one of the forces contributing to the 
resultant whose resolved parts are X,’, Y.’, Z,’ is the action of m, 
on m,. These are equal and opposite forces in the line joining m, 
and m,. The resultants whose resolved parts are the forces 
typified by X’, Y’, Z’ are made up entirely of such components. 


Hence we have >X’ =0, }Y’=0, =Z =0, and 
X(yZ’—2zY’)=0, &(2X’ —2Z')=0, 2 (@Y’—yX’)=0. 
107. Simplified forms of the equations of motion. 


Adding the left-hand members of all the 2-equations of motion, 
and remembering that =X’ = 0, we obtain 2m#= LX. 
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In like manner we have 
mij = XY, and Smz = LZ. 

Again multiplying the z-equations by the y’s and the y-equa- 
tions by the z’s, adding, and remembering that = (yZ’ — zY’)=0, 
we have 

Xm (yz — zij) => (yZ —zY). 
In like manner we have 
=m (2% — 27) == (2X — #Z), and Ym (aij — y#) == (@V — yX). 


Our equations may be stated in words :— 

(1) The sum of the resolved parts in any direction of the 
kinetic reactions of a system of particles is equal to the sum of the 
resolved parts of the external forces in the same direction. 

(2) The sum of the moments about any axis of the kinetic 
reactions of a system of particles is equal to the sum of the 
moments of the external forces about the same axis. 

The result may also be briefly stated in the form :—When the 
external forces are regarded as localised in their lines of action the 
kinetic reactions and the external forces are two equivalent 
systems of localised vectors. 


This result, in a slightly different form, was first stated by 
D’Alembert in his Traité de Dynamique, 1743. It is known as 
DAlembert’'s Principle. 


108. Motion of the centre of inertia. Since the resultant 
of the kinetic reactions of the particles of a system is the kinetic 
reaction of a particle of mass equal to the mass of the system 
placed at the centre of inertia and moving with it, we see that 

CLM=>X, YIM= XY, zam= XZ, 
so that the centre of inertia moves like a particle of mass equal to 
the mass of the system under the action of the resultant of all the - 
forces applied to the system. 


109. Motion about the centre of inertia. In the equa- 
tions such as 2m(y2 —zi/)==X(yZ—zY) putw=H+a’,.... The 
left-hand member of the equation just written becomes 


[(gé — 2) Sm] + Em (yz - 2’), 
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and the right-hand member becomes 
[y=Z—ZZV]+2(y'Z-7Y). 
The terms in square brackets in the two members are identical, 
and we thus have such equations as 
Lm (yz — 2i/)==% (yZ—-ZY). 

These can be stated in words:—The rate of increase of the 
moment of momentum in the motion relative to G about any line 
through G, is equal to the sum of the moments of the external 
forces about the same line. 


110. Independence of translation and rotation. From 
the results of the last two articles we see that the motion of the 
centre of inertia is determined by the external forces indepen- 
dently of any motion relative to the centre of inertia, and the motion 
relative to the centre of inertia is determined independently of the 
motion of the centre of inertia. 


111. Conservation of Linear Momentum. When the 
resultant external force on a system has no resolved part parallel 
to a particular line, the sum of the resolved parts of the kinetic 
reactions of the particles parallel to that line is zero. Hence the 
rate of increase of the resolved part of the linear momentum of the 
system parallel to that line is zero, or the resolved part of the 
linear momentum parallel to the line is constant. 

In such a case the resolved part, parallel to the line, of the 
velocity of the centre of inertia is constant. 

A simple example is afforded by the motion of a body near the 
Earth’s surface; the horizontal component of the velocity of the 
centre of inertia of the body is constant. As in Article 45, the 
centre of inertia describes a parabola however the body moves 
about it. 

The motion of the centre of inertia of a body which is so 
remote from every other body that the resultant force acting upon 
it can be disregarded is uniform motion in a straight line. The 
same holds for the centre of inertia of any system of bodies or 
particles supposed removed from all external action. We note 
that any such statement implies that a definite frame of refer- 


ence has been chosen, a point to which we shall revert in Chapter 
XIII. 
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112. Conservation of angular momentum. When the 
sum of the moments of the external forces on a system about a 
particular axis is zero, the sum of the moments of the kinetic 
reactions about the same axis is zero, and therefore the moment of 
momentum of the system about the axis is constant. 


A simple example is afforded by the motion of a particle acted 
on by a force always passing through a point whose position 
relative to the frame of reference is fixed. For such a case we 
have, as in Article 50, an equation expressing that the moment of 
the velocity about the point is constant. Thus the equation 
pv=h for central accelerations may be regarded as an example of 
the principle just stated. 

When all the external forces acting on a system reduce toa 
resultant force at the centre of inertia without any couple, the 
sum of the moments of the external forces about any axis through 
the centre of inertia vanishes ; the rate of increase of the moment 
of momentum about any such axis therefore vanishes, and the 
moment of momentum of the system about any such axis is 
constant. We note that in this statement it is implied that the 
axis occupies a fixed position relative to the frame of reference. 


113. Equations of Impulsive Motion. As in Article 
105, let X + X’ be the sum of the resolved parts parallel to the 
axis # of all the forces, external and internal, that act on a 
particle m; and, as in Article 82 suppose X and X’ do not remain 
finite at time ¢, but that the impulses of X and X’ are finite, 
or that X and X’, defined by the equations 

t+ t+} 
1 ae AXdéi=X, Lt, X'di =X’, 
t-}r t—4r 
are finite. Let @ and £ be the resolved parts parallel to the axis 
x of the velocity of m just after the instant ¢ and just before this 
instant respectively. Then we have the equation 
m(#—£)=X +X. 

In like manner the impulsive changes of velocity parallel 
to the axes y and z will be determined by equations which may be 
written 
miy-9)=Y+Y’, 
m(é—6)=Z74+2’. 
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Observing that it is a consequence of the Law of internal 
action (Article 106) that the system X’, Y’, Z’ is equivalent to 
zero, and operating as in Article 107, we can deduce equations 
which may be stated in words :— 


The change of momentum of the particle G in any direction is 
equal to the sum of the resolved parts of the external impulses in 
that direction. 


The change of the moment of momentum of the system about 
any axis is equal to the sum of the moments of the external 
impulses about that axis. 


CHAPTER VII. 


SYSTEMS OF FORCES. 


114. Conception of a rigid system. We can imagine that 
a system of particles moves in such a way that the distance 
between any two particles of the system is constant. Such a 
system is said to be rigid. 

In particular if the particles of a rigid system continuously 
fill a surface the system is a rigid body, and the surface is the 
surface of the body. 

In a rigid system the motion of the whole system is determined 
when the motion of three of its particles is determined. For the 
three particles determine a frame of reference relatively to which 
all the particles of the system have invariable positions. 

To determine the positions of all the particles of a rigid 
system relative to a frame is therefore the same thing as deter- 
mining the position of one frame, F, relative to another. This 
requires the determination of the positions of the origin 
of the frame fF, of one of its lines of reference, and of a 
plane through that line. The position of a point depends on 
three quantities, the coordinates of the point. The position of a 
line through a point depends on two quantities, since the line 
may make any angle with one of the axes, and the plane through 
it parallel to that axis may make any angle with a coordinate 
plane, but these two angles determine the line. The position of a 
plane through a line depends on one quantity, which may be 
taken to be the angle it makes with the plane drawn through 
the line parallel to one of the axes of reference. Thus the 
positions of all the particles of a rigid system relative to a frame 
are determined when six quantities such as those specified are 
given. 

It follows that the velocities and accelerations of all the 
particles of a rigid system must be expressible in certain definite 
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forms in terms of the velocities and accelerations with which six 
particular quantities increase. 

In order that a system may be rigid it is necessary that the 
component accelerations contributed to any particle by the actions 
of the other particles should satisfy such conditions that the 
resultant acceleration of any particle of the system is expressible 
in the proper form in terms of six quantities such as those above 
described. It follows that the imternal forces between the 
particles of the system must be so adjusted as to produce such 
accelerations. The internal forces in question are not subject to 
any other condition, and we may arbitrarily assume any system of 
internal forces provided the assumed system obeys this condition. 


115. Forces applied to a rigid system. Suppose a rigid 
system is in motion in any manner, and suppose, accordingly, that 
the internal forces are adjusted to satisfy the condition just described. 

Let two forces equal in magnitude and opposite in sense be 
applied to two particles, the line of action of the forces being the 
line joining the particles. To fix ideas, let m, m’ be the masses 
of the particles, and let the force applied to m be of magnitude R 
in the sense from m to m’. 


The internal forces will be altered in some way consistent with 
the rigidity of the system, and it is clear that, if the internal force 
assumed to act between the two particles m and m’ before the 
application of the forces R is modified by compounding with it a 
repulsion of magnitude R between these particles, the resultant 
forces on all the particles will be the same as before the application 
of the forces R to m and m’, and the system will still be rigid, and 
will be moving exactly as before. 

It follows that the motion of the rigid system is unaffected by 
the application to any two particles of the system of a pair of 
equal and opposite forces in the line joining the particles. 

Now let #’ be any external force applied to a particle m of the 
system, and let m’ be a particle in the line of action of F. Suppose 
applied at m’ a force of the same magnitude, direction and sense 
as F, and suppose applied at m a force of the same magnitude and 
in the same direction as F but opposite in sense. The motion 
of the system is unaffected. 

Thus the effect of a force applied to any particle of a rigid 
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system is the same as that of an equal parallel force of like sense 
applied to any other particle of the system which lies in the line 
of action of the force. 


We may express this result by saying that forces applied to 
particles of a rigid system may be regarded as vectors localised in 
their lines of action instead of vectors localised at the positions 
of the particles. This is the result referred to in Article 76. 


The result is known as the Principle of the Transmissibility of 
Force. 


116. Inviolable conditions. A rigid system is an example 
of a system which moves in such a way that certain geometrical 
relations are maintained, and the internal forces between the 
particles of the system are so adjusted from instant to instant 
that the conditions are never violated. 


The notion thus introduced may be extended to cases where 
the system is not rigid, or where external forces are adjusted so 
that certain geometrical conditions are never violated. In such 
cases generally some external forces are given, and others are in 
our power, and the latter can be adjusted as stated. 


117. Reaction of bodies in contact. The Postulate 5 
of Article 87 frequently involves a geometrical relation which is 
to be maintained. 


This happens when two bodies are in contact. So long as 
they are not separated their surfaces touch, they never intersect. 


The maintenance of this condition requires a particular appli- 
cation of force to both. 


When the surfaces touch at isolated points, or at a point, the 
forces required to maintain the condition may be regarded as 
applied to the particles which are at the points of contact in the 
directions of the common normals. 


Let A and B be the bodies, P a point of contact. Then the 
forces applied to P, considered as a particle of A, are of two sorts, 
forces exerted by the other particles of A, and forces exerted by 
the particles of B, the latter are regarded as having a finite result- 
ant, known as the reaction of B upon A at the point P. In like ' 
manner the reaction of A upon B at the point P is made up of 

L. 8 
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component forces between particles, viz. of the forces exerted by 
the other particles of A upon the particle at P. 


The two resultant forces thus defined are equal and opposite, 
since otherwise the particle at P (of infinitesimal mass) would 
have infinite acceleration. 


We can imagine two cases: (1) where the reaction of A on B 
is directed along the common normal at P, it is then the force 
required to maintain the condition; (2) where the reaction of A 
on B is not directed along the common normal, but nevertheless 
the condition is maintained. 


In the first case the reaction is known as the pressure between 
the bodies at P, and the surfaces are said to be smooth at P. 


In the second case the resolved part of the reaction along the 
common normal is called the pressure between the bodies at P, 
and the resolved part at right angles to the normal is called the 
friction at P, and the surfaces are said to be rough at P. 


When the surfaces are in contact over a finite area we are 
at liberty to assume reactions, such as those described in the case 
of contact at points, to act upon the bodies at every point of the 
area of contact, such reactions having finite resultants and finite 
sums of moments about any axis. 


118. Constraints. More generally, when a system moves 
so that one of its particles always lies on a prescribed geometrical 
curve or surface, this condition can be maintained by a force 
applied to the particle along the normal to the curve or surface, 
and then the force is known as a constraint. We may say that 
constraints are forces applied to the particles of a system moving 
in a field of force, in directions at right angles to the paths of the 
particles, and required for the maintenance of geometrical condi- 
tions. Constraints must arise from the actions of particles, but 
the particles producing them are not necessarily particles of a 
body on whose surface the constrained particle moves. 


119. Friction. We have already defined the friction between 
two rough bodies at & point of contact to be the resolved part 
of the reaction at right angles to the common normal. 

As before, let A and B be the bodies, P a point of contact, R 
the pressure, and /’ the friction at P. 
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Each of the bodies is regarded as having a particle at P. 


The particle of A at P will have a certain velocity, and 
similarly for the particle of B at P. The velocity of the particle 
of A at P, relative to axes parallel to the axes of reference drawn 
through the particle of B at P, is the relative velocity of the 
points in contact considered as the velocity of a point of A 
relative to B. In like manner there is an equal and opposite 
relative velocity of the points in contact considered as the velocity 
of a point of B relative to A. 


The condition of contact is that the relative velocity just 
described is localised in a line in the tangent plane at P, or that 
the resolved part of this velocity in the direction of the common 
normal vanishes. 

The first law of Friction is that the friction on . 
opposite in sense to the relative velocity of the points in contact 


| at P is 


considered as the velocity of a point of {pt relative to ae 


The second law of Friction is that the friction F and the 
pressure & are connected by a relation of inequality <p, 
where yw is a constant depending only on the materials of which 
the bodies are composed. The constant yu is called the coefficient 
of friction. 

When the relative velocity above described is zero, the motion 
is described as rolling. In order that rolling may take place it is 
generally necessary that the coefficient of friction should exceed a 
certain number depending on the circumstances of the case. A 
motion of two bodies in contact which is not one of pure rolling is 
described as a motion of sliding or slipping. The rule for the 
direction of friction may be stated in the form that friction tends 
to prevent slipping. When slipping takes place F=yR When 
the bodies are sufficiently rough to prevent slipping throughout 
the motion they are sometimes said to be perfectly rough. 


120. Resistances. Friction belongs to a class of forces 
known as resistances. The characteristics of a resistance are that 
it acts on a particle in the direction of its velocity relative to 
some frame (not necessarily the frame of reference) in the opposite 


sense to this velocity. 
8—2 
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121. Deformable bodies, strain. A system of particles 
which is not rigid can move so that the distance between two 
particles changes. Whenever this can happen a particular con-. 
figuration is chosen as a standard, and, in a configuration in 
which the distance between any two particles is greater or less 
than that in the standard, the system is said to be strained. 


For a continuous system of particles forming a deformable body 
it can be shown that the motion of the body can be precisely 
specified by the following method:—Choose one particle of the 
body, one line of particles going out from the chosen particle, 
one plane of particles passing through the chosen line. In the 
deformation of the body the line and the plane respectively become 
a curve and a curved surface of changing forms, but the curve has 
a tangent line, and the surface a tangent plane, passing through 
the chosen particle. The particle, the tangent line, and the 
tangent plane determine a frame relative to which all the particles 
of the body have at any time definite positions. The determi- 
nation of the position of this frame relative to the frame of 
reference is, as we have seen in Article 114, the same problem 
as the determination of the position at any time of a ngid body. 
The determination of the positions of other particles of the body 
relative to this frame can be shown to depend upon the determi- 
nation of six quantities continuously variable from point to point, 
and known as the components of strain. The theory which effects 
this determination is the Theory of Elasticity. 


In the case of a solid body, for which it may be assumed that 
the deformation is always small, the above method can be applied 
with success. But it is manifestly less applicable im the case of a 
fluid, or of a plastic solid undergoing finite deformation. 


In all cases, however, the equations of motion of a system of 
particles, obtained in Article 107, have to be applied to every 
portion into which the system can be divided. To succeed in this 
process we must consider more closely the resultants of internal 
forces between parts of a system. 


122. Stress. Conceive that in a continuous (or discontinuous) 
system of particles, exerting forces on each other, a plane is drawn, 
and a closed curve marked on the plane. Some of the lines 
between particles cross the plane withifi’the curve. Let the 
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forces acting in these lines on the particles on one side of the 
plane be reduced to a resultant, at the centroid, A, of the area 
within the curve, and a couple. Now let the curve, remaining in 
its plane and similar to itself, be indefinitely contracted, so that 
it tends to the point A at the original centroid. At any stage 
of the process let R be the resultant, and o the area in question, 
Then a vector localised at the point A, of magnitude equal to 
the limiting value of the ratio R/c, and in the direction and sense 
which # takes in the limit when o is indefinitely- small, is called 
the stress at A across the plane. 


The stress is conceived to be exerted by the part of the system 
on one side of the plane upon the part on the other side of the 
plane. Since the stress was compounded from internal actions 
between particles on the two sides of the plane, there is an equal 
and opposite stress exerted by the part of the system on the 
second side of the plane upon the part on the first side. 


When the stress is normal to the plane it is called tension or 
pressure according as it acts on the part of the system on one side 
of the plane in the sense from that side towards the other side or 
in the opposite sense. 


Now the method by which the general equations of motion, 
for any part of a body, are applied to deformable bodies consists 
in regarding the internal forces as always equivalent to stresses 
across the elements of the surface of any part of the body. 


123. Reaction of bodies in contact realised as resultant 
stress. To define stress at a point across a plane we began by 
considering the forces exerted by particles on one side of the plane 
upon particles on the other side, and the resultant of these forces 
for a finite area of the plane. This resultant may be called the 
resultant stress across the area. 

In the same way when two bodies are in contact over a finite 
plane area we may define the resultant stress which either exerts 
on the other across the area. 

If the area is indefinitely diminished, so that it is contracted 
to a point, it is manifest that the resultant stress so defined ought 
to be regarded as reducipg to the reaction between the two bodies 
described in Article 117. 
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The identification of the resultant stress with the reaction 
requires us to make the supposition that the bodies are rigid. 
For it is then immaterial whether the action of the particles of 
B upon the particles of A in lines passing indefinitely close to the 
point of contact P are regarded as exerted upon the particle of A 
at P or upon other particles of A. 


If we regard a rigid body as the limiting case of a deformable 
body when all the numbers expressing deformations fall below any 
assigned number, however small, then it is clear that there will 
be a certain order of approximation to which it will be correct to 
neglect the distinction between forces exerted by the particles of 
B upon the particles of A and the forces exerted by the particles 
of B upon the particle at P. 


In this way the conception of rigid bodies and the reactions 
at their points of contact becomes of importance in Mechanics. 


124. Bodily forces and surface-tractions. Consider any 
deformable system of particles continuously distributed so as to 
form a body. In any infinitesimal volume dv, where the density 
is p, we say there is a particle of mass pdv. 


The field of force due to the actions of the particles of other 
bodies would produce in this particle a resultant acceleration f, 
where f is the intensity of the field of force at the position of the 
particle. 


The force exerted on the particle by the particles of other 
bodies is accordingly pfdv in the direction and sense of f. 


Since this force is proportional to the mass of the particle, 
the resultant of such forces on all the particles in a small volume 
contains the mass within the volume as a factor. Such forces are 
known as bodily forces. 


On the other hand the resultants, for any part of a surface 
bounding a portion of a body, of the stresses exerted on that 
portion by other portions of the body, or by portions of other 
bodies, in contact with it over the part of the surface, are known 
as surface tractions. The expressions for the resolved parts of such 
tractions on small areas contain as factors the areas of the surfaces 
across which they act. 
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125. Tension of a string or chain. In Mechanics a string 
is regarded as a mere line of particles, but the mass of any 
segment of the string of finite length is supposed to be finite. 
When the mass is proportional to the length the string is said to 
be uniform, but when this is not the case the ratio of the number 
of units of mass in any segment to the number of units of length 
in the segment has a finite limit when the length of the segment 
is indefinitely diminished, and this ratio is called the line-density 
or mass per unit length of the string. 


A plane drawn across a string, at right angles to the tangent 
to the line of the string at the point where the plane meets it, 
is called a normal plane. The resultant stress across the normal 
plane is conceived to be a single force at the point where the line 
meets the plane, and directed along the tangent. This stress is a 
tension, (Article 122) and is called the tension of the string at 
the point. 

Any portion of a string between two particles P, P’ moves 
under the action of the external forces on its particles and the 
tensions at its ends. The motion of its centre of inertia depends 
on these forces only. 


In particular if P’ is very close to P, and if S is the sum of the 
resolved parts parallel to the tangent at P (in the serise PP’) of the 
external forces applied to the particles in the segment PP’, p the 
line density, As the length of PP’, f the acceleration of the 
centre of inertia of PP’ in the direction of the tangent at P, T 
the tension at P, 7’ the tension at P’, and Ad the angle between 
the tangents at P and P’, we have the equation 


pAs.f=T" cos A6—T +S, 


Now when P’ approaches indefinitely close to P the expression 
T csAg—-T _. 4,0 a en Ye Slates! 
Soy ae will have a limit which is SPs (cf. Article 35), and 
s 


ae will have a finite limit which is the acceleration produced in 
pAs 


a particle at P by the external forces. Suppose that the external 
forces are bodily forces, and suppose that this acceleration is F. 


Then our equation can be written 
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A case of great importance is that in which p is regarded as 
infinitesimal. For small values of p there is clearly an order of 
approximation to which it is correct to write the above equation 
v= 0, pf and pF being smaller than a number which we agree to 
neglect; then, to the same order of approximation, 7’ is constant. 

When the mass of a string is neglected the tension is constant 
throughout any portion which is subject only to bodily forces and 
terminal tensions. 

A string of which the mass is neglected will frequently be called 
a thread, and one of which the mass is not neglected a chain. 


126. Reaction of string in contact with surface. When 
the string is in contact with a body, there will be forces which are 
not bodily forces arising from the mutual actions of the particles 
of the string and the particles of the body exerted across the 
surface of the body. When the surface is smooth the resultant 
of these actions upon any element of the string will be directed 
along the normal to the surface, and will therefore have no 
resolved part in the direction of the tangent line to the string. 
The equation (A) will therefore still hold, and, as before, it will 
follow that when the mass of a string is neglected the tension is 
constant throughout any portion in contact with a smooth surface. 

Whether the surface is smooth or not there will be a finite 
pressure per unit length at any point. Taking as before P, P’ to 
be the positions of two particles of the string near together, the 
reaction of the surface upon the part of the strmg between P and 
P’ can be resolved into a pressure along the normal at P, and 
tangential forces in the tangent plane at P to the surface. If PP’ 
is of length As, then these will in general be the products of 
finite quantities and As. Thus if RAs is the pressure on the 
element, R is the pressure at P per unit length, and R£ is always a 
finite quantity. 


127. Extensible string. When the string changes its 
length there is always a particular length for each portion of it 
such that the tension is throughout zero. When every portion 
has this length the string is said to be in its natural state. 

Let As, be the length of a short piece of the string in its 
natural state, and As the length of the same piece in any other 


/ 


¢ 
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state. We suppose As,, having one and the same particle always 
at one of its ends, to be indefinitely reduced. Then we define the 
ike: ; —A ae : ee 

limit of the ratio when As, is indefinitely diminished, to 

0 

be the eatension of the string at the point to which As, approaches. 
Thus the extension is measured by the ratio of the increase of 
length to the natural length. 


In an extensible string the tension at any point ts a constant 
multiple of the extension at the same point, or, if ® is a certain 
constant depending on the material of the string, and of the 
dimensions of force, the tension is Xe, where ¢ is the extension. 


The constant > of an extensible string is the modulus of 
elasticity of the string. 


When the mass of the string is neglected the tension is 
- constant throughout, and so is the extension*. In this case the 
extension is equal to (J —/,)/d,, where /, is the length of the string 
in its natural state (called the natural length), and J is the length 
of the string when extended. 


128. Inextensible string. A string which exerts tension, 
but is never sensibly extended, must be thought of as the limit to 
which an extensible string approximates, when the extension ¢ 
remains always less than a number which we agree to neglect, 
but the modulus A is very great, in such a way that the product 
Xe is of the order which we agree to retain. 


129. Spring. The word spring is used in Rational Mechanics 
to express an idea suggested by generalising the idea of an 
extensible string. We imagine a line of particles in which the 
stress across a plane normal to the line is always either pressure 
or tension, and a natural state of the system in which it vanishes. 
When the length of any element exceeds its natural length there 
is extension, and tension equal to the product of »% and the 
extension. When the length of any element is less than its 
natural length there is contraction, measured by the ratio of the 
diminution of length to the natural length, and pressure equal. to 
the product of X% and the contraction. The constant » is the 
modulus of elasticity of the spring. 


* There is a reservation for contact with a rough body. 
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130. Stress and Strain. The tension of a string is an 
example of stress, and the extension or contraction of a spring is 
an example of strain. The six components of strain in a body, 
referred to in Article 121, are quantities in terms of which the 
extensions and contractions of all the lines joining particles of a 
body which are near together can be expressed. The law that the 
tension is proportional to the extension is the particular case for 
elastic strings of a general law connecting the stresses and strains 
in a body. It is of almost universal application when the strains 
are sufficiently small. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THEORY OF WORK AND ENERGY. 


131. Work of a Force. Consider a force of magnitude P 
applied to a particle at a point A. 


Let the particle be displaced to a point A’ so that the dis- 
placement AA’ and the line of action of P include an angle @. 


The product P.AA’.cos @ is defined to be the work of the 
force in the displacement of the particle. It is the product of the 
magnitude of the force and the resolved part of the displacement 
in the direction of the force, it is also the product of the magnitude 
of the displacement and the resolved part of the force in the 
direction of the displacement. 


Since the sum of the resolved parts in any direction of a set of 
forces acting on a particle is the resolved part of their resultant in 
that direction, it is clear that the sum of the works of the com- 
ponents in any displacement is equal to the work of the resultant 
in that displacement. 


132. Work done. When the displacement is infinitesimal, 
the work is infinitesimal. The work of a force in any infinitesimal 
displacement of the point at which it is localised is defined to be 
the work done by the force in that displacement. 

Let X, Y, Z be the resolved parts of the force parallel to the 
axes of reference, dx, dy, dz the resolved parts of the displacement, 
then the work done is 

Xba + Vby + Z8z. 


When the work done by a force is negative it is said to be © 


| done “against” the force. 
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133. Work done by a force in a finite displacement. 
Let a particle move from a point P, to a point P by any path. 
Choose on the path n—1 intermediate points P,, P,,... Pr. 
Let F, be the magnitude of the resultant force acting on the 
particle at any point between P, and P,, 6, the angle between 
the line of action of 7, and the displacement P,P,; let F, be the 
magnitude of the resultant force acting on the particle at any 
point between P, and P,, 6, the angle between the line of action 
of F, and the displacement P,P;,; proceeding in this way we can 
assign the meanings of all the quantities that enter into the sum 

F,.P,P,.cos 6, + F,.P,P,.¢c0s0.+ «.: + 2 eee een eas 


Now let the number n be indefinitely increased, and let all 
the chords P,P,,, be indefinitely diminished. The sum just 
written tends to a limit represented by 


[r. cos 6. ds, 


where ds is any element of the path, F the resultant force on the 
particle as it passes over the element, and @ the angle between 


the line of action of F and the tangent to the path at the — 7 


element, the integral being a line-integral taken along the path. 


The integral just written down is clearly the sum of the 
elements of work done by the force on the particle in an infinite 
series of infinitesimal displacements equivalent to a displacement 
from the point P, to the point P. It is defined to be the work 
done by the force in the actual displacement of the particle. 


If X, Y, Zare the resolved parts, parallel to the axes, of the 
resultant force on the particle at any point of its path, da, dy, dz 


the resolved parts of an infinitesimal displacement from that pomt | 


to a neighbouring point, the expression for the work done may 
be written 


| Xde + Ydy + Zde, 


where the integral is a line-integral taken along the path. 


134. Work done bya system of forces. Suppose a system 
of forces to be applied to a system of particles. If we form a 
sum of terms, each term being the work done by the forces on one 
of the particles in the displacement of that particle along its path, 
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from the position it occupies at time ¢, to the position it occupies 
at time ¢, the sum so formed is the work done by the forces of the 
system in the displacements of the particles from their positions 
at time ¢, to their positions at time ¢. 


In the notation of the last Article this oe is represented by 
= [P. cos@.ds or by S [Xd + Ydy + Zdz, the integrals being 


‘line-integrals along the paths of the particles, and the summations 
extending to all the particles. 


135. Conservative system. The work done by a system 
of forces in the displacements of a system of particles from a set 
of initial positions to a set of final positions is expressed analyti- 
cally in terms of quantities depending on the actual paths of the 
particles. Ifthe path of any particle were replaced by a different 
curve the work done by the force on that particle would be in 
general different, and the work of the system would also be 
different. 


But there is a most important class of cases in which the 
work done by the forces as the particles pass from one set of 
positions to another is independent of the paths, and depends only 
on the initial and final positions. When this is the case the 
system is said to be conservative. Otherwise the system is said to 
be non-conservative. 

It is clearly necessary, for a system of forces to be conservative, 
that, in any position of the particles, the forces acting upon them 
should be one-valued functions of the quantities defining their 
positions. This condition though necessary is not sufficient. 


136. Work Function. For a conservative system there 
exists a function of the quantities that define the positions of the 
particles, which represents the work done by all the forces of the 
system as its particles pass to those positions from any particular 
set of positions. This function is known as the Work Function. 


The particular set of positions from which the particles pass 
will be referred to as the standard position. 

The work done in passing from the position at any time ¢ to 
the standard position is numerically equal to the work done in 
- passing from the standard position to the position at time ¢, but 
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has the opposite sign. For the forces are the same, at the same 
points, in magnitude, direction, and sense, but the infinitesimal 
displacements have their senses changed. 


Since the work done in passing from one set of positions, 
denoted by A, to another, denoted by B, is independent of the 
paths, it is clearly equal to the sum of the works done in passing 
from the position A to the standard position, and from the 
standard position to the position B. It is therefore equal to the 
difference 


(value of work function in position B) — (value of work function in position A). 


137. Potential Energy. The work function in any position 
A with its sign changed is the work that would be done by the 
forces if the system passed from the position A to the standard 
position. It is defined to be the Potential Energy of the system 
in the position A. 


Only systems for which a work function exists, 2.e. only con- 
servative systems, can possess potential energy. 


For the sake of precision we present our previous statements 
in the following form :—A system in which the work done by all — 
the forces on all the particles, as they pass from one set of positions 
to another, is independent of the paths of the particles, is said to be 
a conservative system, and the work done by the forces of such 
a system, as its particles pass from any set of positions to a 
determinate standard set of positions, is called the potential 
energy of the system in the former set of positions. 


*138. Analytical condition for conservative system. Any position 
of the system is supposed to be defined by assigning particular values to’a 
certain set of geometrical quantities. 

Suppose these quantities are 6, d, yp, ... 

Then the co-ordinates of every particle of the system can be expressed in 
terms of the values of 6, d, , ... at time ¢. 

Let z, y, z be the co-ordinates of any particle of the system at time ¢, 
X, Y, Z the resolved parts, parallel to the axes, of the resultant force on it. 

We must have such equations as 

x=f (6, dg; 7) ese) 
where f denotes a one-valued function. 

Differentiating we have 


dom d0 +2 dip +. 
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It follows that any expression which is linear in the differentials such as 
da is linear in the differentials such as d6. 


Now X, Y, Z will be one-valued functions of 6, $, ... since, as remarked 
in Article 135, the system cannot otherwise be conservative. 


Hence 3 (Xdz+ Ydy+ Zdz), the summation referring to all the particles, 
is capable of being expressed in the form 
ed 6d6+bdp+Vdy+... 
/ where 0, , ¥ are finite one-valued functions of 6, ¢, y, ... 


Now it follows from the last paragraph of Article 136 that the work done 
in the small displacement represented by d6, dq, dy, ... is the differential of 
| the work function in the position represented by 0, ¢, , .... Let this 
\ function be W. 


\. Then we have an equation of the form 
ae dW=edd+edp+Vdp+..., 


expressing that the right-hand member is the complete differential of the 
one-valued function W. 


This result gives us such equations as 


= ow SOW 
a= “06 p] ae 0 Mn ’ ? 
with the necessary corollaries 
0 _ oe 
Op 08” 


If there are 7 quantities such as 6, there are $n (m—1) equations such as that 
last written. These equations constitute the analytical conditions that the 


system may be conservative. : 
as ee. 1 esa 
2 x i cg ie j= Fs 
AK | (ORB, Y 


_ EXAMPLES OF CALCULATION OF WORK. 


139. Work done in the rising or falling of a body. Let M&M be the 
mass of any body, g the acceleration due to gravity, z the height of the 
centre of inertia of the body above a particular horizontal plane, and let the 
body move to any other position in which z is the height of its centre of 
inertia above the same horizontal plane. 


The work done by the weight of the body is Mg (z—2). 


If z<z the centre of inertia of the body is raised through a. height z—z) 
and work of amount Mg (z— 2) is done against the weight. 


If the body is guided from the first position to the second under the action 
of forces whose resultant is always directed vertically upwards, and whose ~ 
magnitude is always indefinitely little greater than the weight of the body, 
| ' then the work done by these forces is Mg (z —~). 
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140. Work done by the mutual actions between two particles. Let 
A, B be the initial positions of the particles, / the force between them. To 


B' 
ee 
AM BON 


Fig. 42. 


fix ideas suppose /’ to act on the particle at A from A towards B. Let the 
length AB=1. 

Let very small displacements be made so that A comes to A’ and B 
comes to B’; let the line A’B’ make with AB an angle 6, which must be very 
small when the displacements are very small. Also let A’B’=U, then l’—/ 
also is very small. 

Let I, WV be the projections of A’, B’ on AB; to fix ideas suppose J is in 
AB, and WV in AB produced. 

The work done by the two forces F' is 

F.AM-F.BN 
=F(AM- BN) 
=F (AB-—MN) 
=F (l-—I' cos 6) 
=F{[(l-U)+/' (1—cos 6)]. 
Now 1-—cos @ is an infinitesimal of the second order when 6 is of the first 
order, and the work done is therefore /' (/ —/’) to the first order of infinitesimals. 


141. Case where the distance is invariable. When the particles move 
in such a way that the distance between them is unaltered, the sum of the 
works done by the forces exerted by the first on the second and by the second 
on the first is an infinitesimal of the second order when the displacements are 
of the first order. Hence in any finite displacement no work is done by such 
forces. 

Examples of this are (1) the tension of an inextensible string does no 
work; (2) the forces between the particles of a rigid body do no work. 


142. Work of gravitating system. Let m, m’ be the masses of two 
particles of the system, 7 the distance between them, and let this distance 
become r+6r, the work done is, by Art, 140, 


’ 
MNV 
gt a Ole 
(fs 


Hence the work done by the forces boxes these particles as their 
distance changes from 7, to 7, is 

rY ymin 

% 72 


dr. 
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The work done in any displacement of the system is therefore 


mm’ mn 
lees |, 
tie Tt 


where m, m’ are the masses of two particles, 7) their initial distance, and 7, 
their final distance, and the summation extends to all the pairs of particles. 


For calculating the work function of such a system the most convenient 
position to choose as the standard position is one in which all the distances, 
such as 7, are indefinitely great; then the work function is y& (mm’/r) where 
r is the distance between the particles m and m’. 


143. Potential Function. The potential function of a gravitating 
system at a point is the work function for the system and a unit mass at the 
point, when the standard positions of all the particles of the system are the 
positions they occupy, and that of the unit mass is at an infinite distance. 


If m is the mass of any particle of the system, and r the distance of this 
particle from the point, the potential function of the system at the point is 
2 (m/r). 

If there is a particle of the system at the point that particle is to be 
omitted from the sum. 


Let V be the potential at P, and V’ the potential at P’; then V’— Vis 
the work done by the forces in a displacement in which the particle of unit 
mass is displaced from P to P’, and the particles of the system are not 
displaced. 


Let # be the resultant force on the particle of unit mass at P, ze. the 
intensity of the field at P, and let X, Y, Z be its resolved parts parallel to the 
axes of reference; then, if PP’ is infinitesimal, and dz, dy, dz are its projections 
on the axes of reference, and if V’=V+6V, we must have 


dV=Xbu+ Voy + Zoz. 
If PP’ is parallel to the axis of x, 8V is the change made in V by changing 
a into x+6x without altering y or z, and thus we have 
sus 
GR 


OV OV 
In the same way ae and 4=~ 


xX 


This shows that the resolved part in any direction of the force on the 
particle is the rate of variation of the potential per unit of length in that 
direction. 


144. Potential energy of gravitating system. Let m,, m,,... be the 
masses of the particles, 71. the distance between the positions of m, and mg, 
and similarly for the others, and let the standard position be that in which all 
the distances, such as 7), are indefinitely great. 


i 9 
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The potential energy is 

mm 

aS == bees 
us Ob 

the summation being extended to all the pairs of particles, 


It is clear that this can be written 


m mM, .™ 
=3[ my(™+ 78 ta) my (= +4.) |, 
Tye” 113 Tyo = 8 


and then the factor multiplying m, is the potential of the system at the point 
occupied by m,, the factor multiplying m, is the potential of the system at 
the point occupied by m,, and so on. 


Thus the potential energy of the system is —33mV, where m is the mass 
of any particle, and V the potential of the system at the point occupied by it. 


145. Gravity. Consider the particular case of a heavy body near the 
Earth’s surface. We regard the Earth as a spherical body with its mass so 
arranged that its attraction on a particle at an external point is the same as 
that of a particle at its centre of mass equal to the mass of the Earth. Let 7 
be this mass. 


Then the particles of the Earth exert on a particle of mass m near its 
surface a force spe where 7 is the distance of the particle from the Earth’s 
centre. 


This is very nearly equal to the weight of the particle, viz. ta mg, where g 
is the acceleration due to gravity. 


We therefore have y f= g approximately, 


When the particle is displaced so that 7 becomes 7+ 67 the work done by 
the forces is —mg6r. 


Now when the particle remains near the Earth’s surface at a place, dr is 
the height above a horizontal plane through which it is raised, and the height 
through which the centre of inertia of a system of such particles is raised is 


Smo 
=m * 
Hence the work done in the displacement of the body is Ugh, where J is 
the mass of the body and h the height through which its centre of inertia 
falls, 


This is the same result as that differently expressed in Article 139. 


146. Examples of conservative systems. The gravitating system 
discussed above is an example of a conservative system. No matter by what 
paths the particles move from one set of positions to another the work done 
depends only on the initial and final distances. 
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It is clear that this is the case also whenever the force between any 
two particles is a one-valued function of their distance and does not depend 
upon any other variable. 


There is a more general case possible, viz., when the force between two 
particles is a one-valued function of their distance and of the other distances 
between particles of the system; provided such functions satisfy certain 
conditions, 


147, Potential Energy of Stretched String. In the case of gravitation 
the work done by internal forces in any displacement can be calculated 
directly, even for the case of a continuous body, but in other cases, where the 
internal forces themselves are only assigned as regards their resultants across 
small elements of area, the work done by the forces constituting these 
resultants is calculated indirectly by the application of the Principle of 
Virtual Work. (Article 157.) 

We shall carry out the calculation for an extensible string. 

Suppose an element of the string of natural length As), which will 
presently be taken infinitesimal, is in equilibrium under the tensions at its 
ends and any bodily forces, and suppose ¢ is the extension of the element, and 
d the modulus of elasticity. Then, with sufficient approximation, the length 
is (1+e) Aso, and the tension at either end is Xe. The bodily force acting on 
the element is of the order Xe. Asp, viz., of the order of the difference of 
tensions at the ends. 

Now let the ends be slightly displaced so that the length is increased, and 
let the extension become «+ Ae, so that the length is (l+e+Ace) As). The 
work done by the tensions at the ends is Ae. Ae. Asp. The work done by the 
bodily forces is of the same order as the product of this quantity and Asp. 

Let AW’ be the work done by the internal forces during the displacement, 
then, with sufficient approximation, the equation of Virtual Work is 

AW' +e. Ae. Asy=0. 

It thus appears that the work done by the internal forces within the 
element ds, of the string in an indefinitely small displacement de is dW’, 
where 

dW’ = —ds,. Xe. de. 

Hence the work done by the internal forces in the string, when it is 

stretched from its natural length until the extension at any element becomes 


e, is W’, where 
W'= | as [rete 
0) 


= —$fe*dsy, 
the integral being taken along the string. 
When the string is uniformly extended we find 
W' = —$re%5= — } (Re) (5,€) 
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where the two factors are the tension in the stretched state and the increase 
of length. 

Referring to the definition in Article 138 we see that the potential energy 
of the stretched string is }Ae%s), when the extension is uniform, and is 
3A fe2dsy in any case, the standard state being that in which the string has its 
natural length. This potential energy is equal to the work that would be 
done by the internal forces between the parts of the string if the string were 
allowed to contract freely to its natural length. 


148. Spring. In the same way, for a spring whose mass is neglected, 
whether the spring is extended or contracted, the potential energy when the 


length is Z is $A - fo)” , where Z, is the natural length, and A the modulus of 
0 


elasticity. 


149. Localisation of Potential Energy. The potential energy of a 
gravitating system and the potential energy of a stretched string are two 
examples of the potential energy that arises from internal forces between the 
parts of a system. 

But the two cases present a marked difference. In the case of the string’ 
we are able definitely to assign a certain amount of the potential energy to 
every element of the string, that amount depending only on the state of the 
element. We can do this in such a way that every change in the energy so 
assigned to the element corresponds to a definite change in the state of that 
element. We may therefore say that the energy is located in the element. 
The amount so located in an infinitesimal element is $Ae"dsy. We can think 
of it as possessed by the element, just as kinetic energy is possessed by a 
particle. 

In the case of the gravitating system we are not able to assign a certain 
amount of the potential energy to any part of the system, in such a way that 
changes of the energy so assigned correspond to changes in the state of that 
part, independently of changes in the position of the part relative to other 
parts. We cannot, in any way that shall be completely satisfactory, locate 
some portion of the energy in one part of the system, another portion in 
another part of the system, and so on. For instance in the case of the heavy 
body near the Harth’s surface we cannot locate the energy in the body, nor in 
the Earth, nor in any definite proportiouw some of it in the body and some in 
the Earth. We have to think of it as possessed by the system, not by the 
bodies composing the system. 

It is however frequently convenient, when discussing the motion of a body 
in a conservative field, to attach, in imagination, the potential energy of the 
system to the body, and when we do this we shall speak of the energy as 
“potential energy of the body in the field.” For example, the potential of a 
gravitating system at a point, with its sign changed, is the potential energy of 
a unit mass at the point in the field of the gravitating system. - In the case of 
a heavy body near the Earth’s surface the expression Mgh of Article 139 is 
the potential energy of the body in the field of the Earth’s gravitation, when 
its centre of inertia is at a height A above a particular horizontal plane. 
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150, Forces which do no work. Constraints, Among forces which 
do no work we have already had occasion to notice, 


(1) the tension of an inextensible string, 
(2) the internal forces between the parts of a rigid body, 
Both of these are of the nature of constraints, viz., they are forces required 
to maintain geometrical conditions. 
Other examples of forces which do no work are 
(1) the pressure between smooth surfaces, 
(2) the reaction between rough surfaces which roll on each other. 


These also are forces required to maintain geometrical conditions. 


In the case of smooth surfaces there is no relative displacement of the 
points that come into contact in the direction of the pressure, and thus as 
much work is done against the pressure on one body as is done by the pressure 
on the other body at any point of contact. 


In the case of rough surfaces which roll on each other there is no relative 
displacement of the points that come into contact in any direction, and thus as 
much work is done against the pressure on one body as is done by the pressure 
on the other body at any point of contact, and as much work is done against 
the friction on one body as is done by the friction on the other body at any 
point of contact. 

Care is required in the application of these results to the discussion of the 
motion of one body in contact with another body. When both bodies are in 
motion, relatively to the frame of reference, usually the pressure, or reaction, 
on one body at a point of contact does work, and this work must not be 
omitted from the work function (if there is one) of the forces acting on that 
body. Thus it may well happen that there is no energy equation (Article 151) 
for a single body, forming part of a system for which there is an energy 
equation. 

When however a body slides in contact with a smooth, or rolls in contact 
with a rough, surface which has a fixed position relative to the frame of 
reference, then the pressure, or reaction, at a point of contact does no work, 

The notion of constraint, explained in Article 118, may be generalised. 
We shall call forces which do no work constraints. 


151. Equation of Energy. As in Article 105 let m, be the 
mass of any particle of a system, 2,, 7, % its coordinates at time ¢, 
X,, Y,, Z, the resolved parts, parallel to the axes, of the resultant 
of all the forces exerted upon it by particles outside the system, 
X,', VY, Z/ the resolved parts parallel to the axes of the resultant 
of all the forces exerted upon it by the other particles of the 
system. The equations of motion are such as 


ma, = X, + Xy, 
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We multiply the 2, equation by a, the y, equation by y%, and 
so on, and add together all the equations thus obtained. This 
process gives 

Sm (id + Hy + 22) =D [(X4+ KX) 44+(V+ V)9+(Z4+7Z)4], 
the summation extending to all the particles. 


The left-hand member of this equation is 
d sah ah tbs dT 
di [42m (# +9 + #)], or a 
where 7’ is the kinetic energy of the system (Art. 104). 
If then we multiply by dé, and integrate both sides with 
respect to ¢ from ¢, up to ¢, we obtain the equation 


T—T,=3[(X+X)de+(¥+ Y’) dy +(Z+2) dz, 


where 7; is the kinetic energy at time ¢,, and the integrals on the 
right are line-integrals taken along the paths of the particles from 
their positions at time ¢, to their positions at time t. 


The right-hand member of the equation last written is the 
work done by all the forces (internal and external) acting on all 
the particles as they move from their positions at time f to their 
positions at time ¢, and the equation can be stated in words :—the 
change of the kinetic energy of the system, as 1t passes from one 
set of positions to another set of positions, is equal to the work 
done by the forces in the same displacements. 


When the system is conservative, let V be the potential energy 
in the position at time ¢, and V, the potential energy in the 
position at time ¢,, then the right-hand member of the equation is 
V,—V. The equation can therefore be written 

fi 3p V=T, o+ Vi, 
and this result can be expressed in words:—The total energy of 
the system, or the sum of the kinetic energy and the potential 
energy, 1s a constant quantity. 


The equations of motion of a conservative system always possess 
an integral which expresses the constancy of the total energy, and 
this integral is, as we have seen, equivalent to the statement that 
the change of kinetic energy between two positions is equal to the 
work done by the forces on the particles as they pass from the first 
position to the second position. The latter statement is true 
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whether the system is conservative or not, but it is not always an 
integral of the equations of motion. In order that it may be so, 
we must be able to calculate the work done without solving the 
equations of motion, and, except for conservative systems, this is 
generally impossible. 


152. Positional and Motional Forces. We may imagine 
cases in which the forces acting on a particle have definite magni- 
tudes, directions, and senses determined by the positions of the 
particles of the system and of other systems, or, in other words, 
where the forces are one-valued functions of the geometrical 
quantities defining the position. Such forces are said to be posi- 
tional. 

We can imagine other cases in which the forces in any 
positions depend on the velocities in those positions or on the 
paths by which those positions are reached. Such forces are said 
to be motional. 

The characteristic of positional forces is that the work done by 
them as the system passes, by any set of paths, from a position A 
to a position B is numerically equal to the work done in passing, 
by the same set of paths, from the position B to the position 4, 
but has the opposite sign. 

Now suppose a system moves under the action of positional 
forces only. Let it pass by one set of paths from the position A 
to the position B, and by another set of paths from the position B 
to the position A. If the system is conservative no work is done, 
and the kinetic energy at the end of the cycle is the same as that 
at the beginning. Ifthe system is not conservative the paths can 
be adjusted so that the work done in some cycle is positive: the 
kinetic energy at the end of the cycle is greater than at the 
beginning. By repeatedly performing the cycle the system can 
continually acquire kinetic energy. Such a system would constitute 
a “perpetual motion.” 

In Nature no perpetual motion has ever been found, and it is 
therefore in accordance with observed facts to subject the forces of 
Rational Mechanics to the restriction that positional forces are 
always conservative. 

Motional forces on the other hand are generally non-conserva- 
tive. For example, the friction between two rough bodies is 
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reversed in sense when the relative motion of the points of contact 
is reversed in sense. Since the friction always acts so as to 
oppose slipping, the work done by the friction in any displace- 
ment is negative (or zero), and thus friction in a system never 
increases the kinetic energy. Systems in which we recognise the 
action of forces always tending to diminish the kinetic energy 
without producing an equivalent in potential energy are said to be 
dissipative, 


153. Conservation of Energy. In any system every 
increase in the kinetic energy can be regarded as produced by 
forces which do work, and every decrease by forces against which 
work is done. In a conservative system every increase of kinetic 
energy is accompanied by a diminution of potential energy, and 
conversely, In such a system the total energy, as well as the total 
mass, remains always the same, and all motions are processes in 
which redistributions of the energy among the parts of the system, 
or else transformations of the energy, from kinetic to potential or 
from potential to kinetic, take place. 


In a conservative system let H be the total energy, Let 7 be 
the kinetic energy, and W the work-function, in any position. 
The equation of energy can be written 


T=E+ W, 
showing that the kinetic energy is a one-valued function of the 
quantities that define the position of the system. 


The principle of the Conservation of Energy is a principle 
which asserts that the occurrence of dissipative forces in the 
formulation of the laws which govern any phenomenon is invari- 
ably due to an imperfect analysis of the circumstances. The 
suggestion is that when the circumstances are completely analysed, 
and the motions of all the parts of the system are allowed for, the 
total kinetic energy will be found to be in every case a function of 
position only, as it is in the case of a system moving under con- 
servative positional forces. This is the same thing as saying that 
for a system isolated from the action of external bodies, or under 
such external actions only as can be represented by conservative 
positional forces, there is a constant total energy, some part of 
which is at any instant kinetic energy, and the remainder potential 
energy. 
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Cases in which the mechanical description of the motion, 
according to the principles laid down in Chapters V. and VIL, 
requires the assumption of motional forces can only be brought 
under the principle by supposing that the motions of the centres 
of inertia of parts of the system, motions of rotation of these parts, 
and strains effected in them, are not all the motions of which such 
systems are capable. In the Chapters referred to we assumed 
that bodies might be treated as continuous, and, on that assump- 
tion, there cannot be any motions of bodies other than those 
mentioned. There are however very many phenomena which 
suggest that natural bodies are of discontinuous structure, and, on 
this assumption, the mechanical descriptions, assuming continuity, 
would be first approximations in which volumes of a certain order 
of smallness are treated as infinitesimal. This can be expressed in 
another way by saying that the motion of a particle is motion of 
translation only, and that in the mechanical description of the 
motion of a body portions of finite size are treated as particles. 
Such a treatment affords an adequate description of many 
motions. 


When we wish to retain the method of treatment by assump- 
tion of continuity, and at the same time to adopt the Principle of 
the Conservation of Energy, we make a compromise by imagining 
that there are forms of energy which are neither kinetic nor 
potential, that processes can be imagined by which quantities of 
energy in any form can be transformed into equal quantities of 
energy in any other form, and that in particular any form of 
energy can be transformed into mechanical potential energy. Now 
mechanical potential energy of a system in any position is 
measured by the amount of work which would be done by the 
forces of the system if the system passed from that position into a 
certain standard position. 


We are thus able to make the following definition :— 


The energy of a system in any state is its capacity for doing 
work, and is measured by the amount of potential energy the 
system would possess if all its energy were transformed into 
mechanical potential energy. 


The Principle of the Conservation of Energy is then the state-. 
ment that the energy of a system is a quantity which can be 
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neither increased nor diminished by any internal action, but can 
exist in any of the forms of which energy is susceptible. 


When we do not retain the conception of bodies as continuous, 
but make a more complete analysis of the circumstances of any 
motion, we are guided by the same principle in the form first 
stated, viz.: when all motions are allowed for, the total energy of 
the system is constant, and exists only in the forms of kinetic and 
potential energy. 


154. Power. When work is done by the action of a system 
S upon a system S’ the forces exerted by the particles of S upon 
the particles of S’ do work in the displacements of the particles of 
S’. In cases where the energy can be localised the energy of the 
system S’is increased, and that of S diminished, by a quantity equal 
to the amount of work so done. The number of units of work done 
in any interval bears a definite ratio to the number of units of 
time in the interval; and, when the interval is indefinitely short, 
this ratio has a limit, which is the rate at which work is being done 
per unit of time. 

The power of a system acting on another system is the rate per 
unit of time at which the first system does work upon the second. 

Corresponding to each force between particles of the two 
systems there is a certain power measured by the product of the 
magnitude of the force and the resolved part, in its direction, of 
the velocity of the particle on which it acts, or by the product of 
the magnitude of the velocity of the particle and the resolved part, 
in its direction, of the force exerted upon it. The sum of all these 
powers is the power of the first system acting on the second. 

The power can be measured equally by the rate at which work 
is done upon the second system or. by the rate at which the first 
system does work. 

Thus in any machine performing mechanical work a certain 
amount of energy is expended, and an equal amount of work done, 
per unit of time; and the machine is said to be “ working up to a 
power” measured by the rate at which the work is done. 


155. Kinetic Energy produced by Impulses. As in 
Article 113 let @, y, 2 be the resolved parts parallel to the axes of 
the velocity of the particle of mass m just after an impulse, €, 9, & 
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the similar resolved parts of the velocity just before the impulse, 
X, Y, Z the sums of the resolved parts parallel to the axes of the 
external impulses applied to m, X’, Y’, Z’ the sums of the similar 
resolved parts of the internal impulses, 7’ and 7, the kinetic 
energies of the system just after and just before the impulses. 


We have such equations as 
m(a—E)=X +X" 
Also T—T,=42m(#+ 974 2)—42m (4742) 
= 45m (¢ — £)(é@ + £) + two similar terms 
= 45 (X +X’) (@ +£) + two similar terms. 
Thus, the change of kinetic energy produced by impulses is the 
sum of the products of all the impulses and the arithmetic means of 
the velocities, in their directions, of the particles to which they are 
applied just before and just after the impulsive actions. 


It is very important to notice that the internal impulses may 
not be omitted from the equation here obtained, just as the internal 
forces may not be omitted from the equation of energy of Article 
151. 


156. Virtual Work. We have defined the work done by a force when 
the particle on which it acts undergoes any finite or infinitesimal displacement. 

Suppose the particle is in motion in any manner, then our definition 
applies not only to the actual displacement of the particle but also to any 
other possible displacement. 

The work done by a force in an infinitesimal displacement which is not 
necessarily the actual displacement is called the vértwal work of the force for that 
displacement, and the displacement itself is called a virtual displacement. 


157. Principle of Virtual Work. The sum of the virtual works of all the 
Jorces on a system in equilibrium vanishes in every infinitesimal displacement. 

The sum in question vanishes, not by the quantities that express the 
displacements becoming indefinitely small, but by the factors that multiply 
these quantities in the sum being indefinitely small. 

We have already seen that the work of a system of forces acting on a 
particle is equal to the work of their resultant, and this applies to infinitesimal 
displacements. Now when the particle is in equilibrium under the forces the 
resultant vanishes identically. Hence the virtual work of the forces vanishes. 

Again, for a system of particles in equilibrium under the action of a system 
of forces each particle is in equilibrium, and therefore the principle enunciated 
holds good for each particle. It follows by addition that the principle holds 
for the system. 
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From the theorem of Article 140 it follows that the virtual work of the 
forces between the particles of a rigid system is an infinitesimal of a higher 
order than the virtual displacements, This work may therefore be omitted 
in the calculation of the virtual work for the system. Hence for a system of 
rigid bodies in equilibrium we have the result that the sum of the virtual 
works of all the external forces applied to all the rigid bodies vanishes for 
every possible infinitesimal displacement. 


*158, Virtual moment of localised vector. In the same way in which 
we defined the virtual work of a force we may define a quantity connected 
with any vector localised at a point. Such a quantity will be called the 
virtual moment of the vector. Further, the definition may be made to apply 
to a vector localised in a line through the point. We shall say that the 
product of any infinitesimal displacement of a point and the resolved part, 
in the direction of the displacement, of a vector localised in a line through 
the point is the virtual moment of the vector for that displacement. 


The virtual moment of a force for any displacement is the virtual work of 
the force in that displacement. 


It is clear, as in Article 131, that the virtual moments of two equivalent 
systems of vectors localised at a set of points, or in lines through the points, 
are equal. 


*159. Variational equation of motion. Since the kinetic reactions of 
a system of particles and the forces acting upon them are equivalent systems 
of vectors, it follows that, for every infinitesimal displacement, the virtual 
moment of the kinetic reactions is equal to the virtual work of the forces. 


The virtual work of the forces is the work done in the infinitesimal 
displacement, and this is equal to the infinitesimal change that would be 
made in the kinetic energy if that displacement were executed. 


It follows that the infinitesimal change in the kinetic energy is equal to 
the virtual moment of the kinetic reactions. 


Analytically, the virtual displacement 6x, dy, dz, of any particle can be 
expressed in terms of the quantities 0, ¢,... that define the position of the 
system and their differentials 86, d¢,.... The kinetic reactions mx, mij, mz, 
can be expressed in terms of 6, ¢,... their velocities 6, ¢,..., and their 
accelerations 6, ¢,..., and the equation stated above can be written 

Din (abu + ydy +262) = [(X+ X’) da+( V+ Y’) dby+(Z+Z’) 62]. 
The left-hand member can be transformed into an expression linear in 66, 
dp,... with coefficients depending on 6, d,..-, 6, hy...) 4, b,...) and the right- 
hand member can be transformed into an expression of the form 600+ d+... 
To secure the equality of. the two sides for all values of the ratios 66 : d¢:..., 
it is necessary and sufficient that the coefficients of 66, dd,... on the two 
sides should be equal. 


The equations thus obtained must be the equations of motion of the 
system expressed in terms of the quantities 6, ¢,... which define its position 
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at any time. The general equation above written is therefore equivalent to 
all the equations of motion of the system. It is called the general variational 
equation of motion. 


The expression of the coefficients of 56, d¢,... in the left-hand member is 
beyond the scope of this book. 


CRITICAL NOTE. 


THE conception of bodies, as continuous and made up of particles, and the 
conception of the mutual actions of bodies, as made up of forces between 
particles, are, as a matter of historical fact, the two conceptions upon which 
the existing science of Mechanics has been based. They possess further the 
advantages, (1) that it is possible to found upon them a strictly logical 
deductive theory, in fact the theory sketched in the preceding Chapters and 
to be exemplified in subsequent Chapters, and (2) that this theory provides 
an adequate abstract formulation of the rules obeyed by the motions of the 
bodies of the solar system, and of matter in bulk under ordinary conditions. 
It has thus historically developed into a scheme which successfully coordinates 
an immense number of disconnected observations concerning matters of fact. 
Accordingly this theory constitutes a science, a logically valid and practically 
valuable method of representing observed facts by abstract formulas. 


An objection has been raised against this method of formulation*, that at 
the outset it admits a possibility which it afterwards excludes—the possibility 
of non-conservative positional forces. This objection seems to me to have no 
weight, since we should expect that, in a theory logically deduced from 
definitions and postulates, the postulates could not all be introduced at the 
beginning, but rather that, at certain stages of the process of deductive 
argument, it would happen that a choice among different possibilities would 
offer itself. At such stages additional postulates might be introduced, and, 
in fact, the postulating of the Law of Gravitation as a general law of force is 
an example of the method of making such a choice among postulates. In all 
such cases that postulate is to be’ preferred which accords with the simplest 
expression of observed facts. 

There are however other objections of a more serious character. The first 
of these is that the theory cannot be complete, or that it aims at an unattain- 
able precision. In order to state completely in terms of the theory the rules 
that govern the motions of bodies we should require to know what law of 
force between the hypothetical particles ought to be assumed in the cases in 


* By Hertz in his Principien der Mechanik, Leipzig, 1894. 
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which we cannot take it to be the law of gravitation. No success has attended 
the efforts of those physicists who have sought after a law of force to account 
for cohesion, and little success has been attained in seeking similarly to 
account for the phenomena of elasticity. In the Rational Mechanics of 
cohesion and elasticity it has been necessary simply to assume that there 
could be forces between particles in any positions of such magnitudes as 
would produce agreement with facts of observation; on the other hand no 
proof has been adduced of the impossibility of such forces. In the absence of 
such proof, and of more cogent objections, the theory would retain its value. 


The most important of the objections against the theory is directed 
against the fundamental conception of bodies on which it rests. This 
conception in fact competes with a different one, which has been deduced from 
physical and chemical observation and experiment. I mean the molecular 
hypothesis. Referring to Article 67, it will be observed that we have inferred 
from the apparent diminution of heterogeneity of a body with the size of the part 
considered that the smallest parts of bodies are homogeneous, and the whole 
of our theory really turns on this supposition. Now if we should have any 
reason to suppose that the approach to homogeneity does not continue in- 
definitely with diminution of size, but that, after a certain limit of smallness 
with approximate homogeneity has been reached, further progressive diminu- 
tion of size would be accompanied by accentuated heterogeneity; then it 
would appear that our theory could at best be a first approximation. Now 
the observed facts on which the molecular hypothesis is founded are all of the 
kind just indicated; they all point to the existence of structure in parts of 
bodies extremely small compared with any parts that we can actually separate 
from the rest for purposes of observation and experiment. 


Here then we have arrived at an apparent contradiction. Starting* with 
statical considerations, concerning the mutual actions of approximately rigid 
bodies, with experiments on falling bodies, and with Astronomical observations, 
we have been led to a certain hypothesis concerning the structure of bodies. 
Starting with a different set of experiments and observations we are led to 
form a quite opposite hypothesis, and there can be no doubt that the second 
hypothesis is better established than the first. Thus some part of the system 
of postulates on which we based our Rational Mechanics, though valid in 
logic, is not a true representation of facts, and it is desirable to endeavour to 
reconcile the opposing hypotheses by giving up something not really essential, 
but actually treated as fundamental, when the general problems of Physics 
are approached from one side or the other. 

To seek ground for reconciliation let us look a little more closely at the 
results of our theory. That bodies behave as if they were made up of 
particles possessing what we have called definite mass-ratios, 7.¢c. that bodies 
have the property we call mass, affects the motions of systems of bodies in a 
perfectly definite way. There is for each body a definite mass, which is 
always a constant coefficient entering in the same place in the equations 
governing its motion. There is absolutely no doubt that we must attribute 


* See Historical Note at the end of Chapter V. 
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to every body of ordinary dimensions the property of mass. Whether any 
physical meaning can be attached to the phrase “mass of a molecule” is not 
a question with which we need here concern ourselves. 


In the next place we have arrived at certain quantities which we call quanti- 
ties of energy, and we have admitted the existence of two kinds of energy, one 
depending on motion, the other on position. In our theory the notion of energy 
was derived by a long process from the notion of force. Now, if we had deve- 
loped our theory a little further by purely analytical processes, we should have 
found, at least for conservative systems, that the equations of motion of such 
a system could be deduced by a particular process of differentiation from a 
knowledge of two analytical expressions, one representing the kinetic energy, 
and the other the potential energy. The method by which this can be done 
is, in fact, the method of the variational equation indicated in Article 159. 
The virtual work of the forces, which was the right-hand member of the 
equation, was shown to be derivable by differentiation from the expression 
for the potential energy. The virtual moment of the kinetic reactions 
can be shown to be derivable by certain differentiations from the kinetic 
energy. This important result is due to Lagrange. It thus appears that 
from the expressions for the kinetic and potential energies of a conser- 
vative system alone, if properly set down, all the equations of motion can be 
deduced. In particular the equations of motion of the bodies of the solar 
system can be so deduced. It is absolutely necessary to attribute to every 
body of ordinary dimensions the possession, in general, of kinetic energy, and 
to attribute to every system of bodies the possession of energy, only a part of 
which is kinetic. 


Here then we seem to have some grounds for the kind of compromise we 
are seeking. The suggestion is that we should retain the conceptions of mass 
and energy, and the separation of forms of energy, one form being kinetic. 
In accordance with this suggestion mass will be a property of bodies which 
affects their motions precisely as before; to formulate this property we have 
merely to make the mass of a body a constant coefficient of a term in the 
kinetic energy ; further force will be an expression for the amount of mutual 
action, which will be derivable from the expression for the potential energy 
whenever the system is conservative; and thus, in many cases, observed facts, 
stated in the beginnings of the science in terms of resultant forces, can be 
stated in the same way still; and we have seen that, except for gravitation, 
nothing about forces other than resultants can be stated both with precision 
and so as to agree with facts of observation, 


Now if we were asked what this mass or energy that we are talking 
about is, we should have to confess that we did not precisely know, that we 
could not expect to know until we had explored and formulated the whole 
domain of physical science. We should have to say that the notions were 
reached by means of a provisional theory in which they had perfectly definite 
meanings; that they had been further generalised because the old theory | 
succeeded in representing some facts, and failed in representing others, and 
in such representations these two were the. most important among the really 


, 
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representative conceptions; that these conceptions corresponded with facts in 
special ways, the correspondence being rather with the average and general 
properties of bodies of ordinary dimensions than with the precise’ and 
particular properties of their hypothetical particles, 


We have now arrived at the conclusion that, if we are prepared to abandon 
precise definition and the purely logical deductive method, as unsuited to 
a science at present incompletely known, we may construct a physical theory, 
indefinite in parts and incomplete in details, but nevertheless available for 
co-ordinating the results obtained by physical investigation, and capable of 
being itself advanced towards perfection thereby. 


METHODS AND APPLICATIONS. 


CHAPTER IX. 


MOTIONS OF FREE PARTICLES IN GIVEN FIELDS OF FORCE. 


160. THE application of the principles which have been laid 
down in previous Chapters to the discussion of the motions of 
particles in particular circumstances is the part of our subject 
usually described as “ Dynamics of a Particle.’ We shall devote 
to it the two following chapters, and shall have occasion to refer to 
it again in Chapter XII. This part of our subject divides itself 
into two main branches, referring respectively to free motions 
under given forces, and to constrained and resisted motions taking 
place under forces which are not all given. We confine our 
attention in the present Chapter to free motions. 


We have thus to consider the motion of one particle, or of 
several particles, relative to a given frame, when each particle is 
under the action of forces relative to the frame which are given at 
every point. Physically such forces are presumed to arise from 
the actions upon the particle of other particles; but for our 
purpose the important thing is that they produce given accelera- 
tions, and in many cases the way in which the acceleration arises 
need not be taken into account. Further when we are consider- 
ing the motion of a single particle, whose acceleration is given, it 
is immaterial what mass we attribute to the particle, and we 
can therefore, if we wish, take its mass to be the unit of mass; but 
for the sake of comparison with other cases we shall generally 
take it to have a given mass. When we are considering the 


| motions of several particles we must suppose each particle to have 


a given mass. 
i 10 
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For a single particle the kind of application we can make of 
our theory appears as an extension and generalisation of the 
results of Chapter IV.; the importance of such applications arises 
from the theorem of Geaicle 108, according to which the centre of 
inertia of a body moves like a particle under the resultant of the 
forces applied to the body. 


We shall not in what follows, as we have hitherto, continually 
mention the frame of reference, and repeat that the motion 
discussed is motion relative to the frame; but this is always to be 
understood. Thus when we speak of a fixed point or a fixed line 
we shall mean a point or a line occupying a definite position 
relative to the frame of reference; when we speak of the path 
of a particle we shall mean its path relative to the frame of 
reference. 


161. Method of Particle Dynamics. The method of 
formation of the equations of motion has been described in Article 
80. It consists in equating the product of the mass of the particle 
and its resolved acceleration in any direction to the resolved part 
of the force acting upon it in that direction. The equations thus 
arrived at are differential equations. The left-hand member of 
any equation contains differential coefficients of geometrical 
quantities with respect to the time. The right-hand member is, 
in general, a given function of geometrical quantities. Although 
there are many cases*in which equations of this kind can be 
solved, there exists no general method for solving them. 


Diversity can arise, in regard to the formation of the equations, 
only from the choice of different directions in which to resolve. 
Thus we may resolve parallel to the axes of reference, or we may 
resolve along the radius vector from the origin to a particle, and 
in directions at right angles thereto, or again we may resolve 
along the tangent to the path of a particle and in directions at 
right angles thereto. The most suitable directions to choose in 
particular cases are determined by the circumstances. 


In regard to the solution of equations of motion we can only 
premise that in cases where there is an equation of energy (Article 
151), or an equation of conservation of linear momentum, or of 
angular momentum (Articles 111 and 112), these equations are 
first integrals of the equations of motion. 
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162. Conservative Field. As in Article 80 let m be the 
mass of the particle, x, y, z its coordinates at time ¢, X, Y, Z the 
resolved parts of the forces acting upon it; then, if the field of 
force is conservative, Xdw + Ydy+ Zdz is the complete differential 
of a function W, so that 


ow OW ow 
XG — On > Y= Oy ) Z = Ce . 
The equations of motion of the particle are 
i ta segs be” 


and they possess the integral (Article 151) 
dm (a + y? + 2) = W + const. 
If v is the magnitude of the velocity of the particle at time f, 
this equation can be written 
4mv? = W + const. 


This equation applies to all the particular cases discussed in 
Chapter IV. 


163. Conservation of Linear Momentum. Suppose the 
axis # is a direction in which there is no resolved part of the 
force acting on the particle. The equation of motion by resolution 
parallel to the axis is m%=0, and it follows that # is constant 
throughout the motion, or the resolved velocity in any direction in 
which the resolved part of the force vanishes is constant. This is 
a special case of the general principle considered in Article 111. 


164. Conservation of Angular Momentum. Suppose 
the axis z is a line about which the forces acting on the particle 
have no moment. Then we have 

xY —yX =0. 
Hence multiplying the equations 
Mmi=X, mi = Y 
respectively by y and w, and subtracting, we have 
m (xy — yu) = 0, 
and this equation possesses the integral 
ay — ya = const. 

This is a special case of the general principle considered in 
Article 112. 

10-2 
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165. Motion of a body under gravity. The frame of reference is 
supposed to be fixed relatively to the Earth and to have its origin at a place 
on the Earth’s surface near which the motion takes place. Then it is 
approximately true that the field of force is of intensity g directed vertically 
downwards, and we treat this statement as exact. 


The equations of conservation of linear momentum show that the motion 
takes place in the vertical plane through the direction of projection, and that 
the horizontal velocity in that plane is constant. 


Let the axes of 2 and y be a fixed horizontal and vertical in this plane, the 
positive sense of the axis y being upwards, then we have 


4 =const.=w say. 
The kinetic energy of the body is 4m (4?+4?). 
The potential energy of the body in the field (Article 149) is mgy. 
Hence the equation of energy is 
4m (4 +4") + mgy =const. 


This equation may be written 
2 
smu? {1 + (3 ) } +mgy =const., 


or, by choice of the constant 


yo iPD) ge 
V YoY a 
pe Qu? 
giving (%—4%)?= “Ge (Y-Y) 


where “) is a constant of integration. This equation represents a parabola 
with axis vertical and vertex upwards, the point (7, 7) being the vertex. 


166. Motion under a central force. For a particle under the action of 
a force to a fixed point which is a function of the distance from that point, 
the principles of the conservation of energy and momentum supply all the 
first integrals of the equations of motion. Drawing a plane through the fixed 
point and the tangent line to the path at any instant, the linear momentum 
perpendicular to this plane is constantly zero, so that the particle moves in 
the plane. The moment of momentum about an axis through the fixed point 
perpendicular to the plane remains constant, and this gives us an equation of 
the form 

pov=h, 

where the notation is that of Article 50, and we see that mA is the moment of 
momentum about this axis. The kinetic energy of the particle is 4mv?, and 
the potential energy of the particle in the field is 


| : mf dr, 
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mf being the central attractive force, and thus the equation of energy is 
F t 
rot | mf dr =const. 


This equation can be written 


Heal 1 
apo | fata 


and can thus be identified with the equation (1) at the top of p. 63. 


167. Production of simple harmonic motion. We have 
explained in Article 127 that the tension in an extensible string is 
proportional to the extension, so that a body attached to such a 
string will be subject to a force in the line of the string, of the 
amount indicated, so long as the string remains stretched. Thus 
if the string is attached to two fixed points whose distance apart 
is greater than its natural length, and the body is attached to any 
point of it, then, when the body is displaced in the line of the 
string from its position of equilibrium, there will be a force urging 
it towards its position of equilibrium, and proportional to its dis- 
placement. It will therefore have a simple harmonic motion. 


Again, as we have explained in Article 129, the stress in a — 
spring is tension proportional to the extension when the spring is 
extended, and pressure proportional to the contraction when the 
spring is compressed, so that a body attached to the spring will 
be acted upon by a force proportional to its displacement from 
the position in which it would rest. It will therefore have a 
simple harmonic motion. 


We may also state here that in very small vibrations of a 
system about a position of equilibrium each particle executes a 
motion compounded of simple harmonic motions in various direc- 
tions. 


Taking the case of the body attached to the spring, moveable 
in the line of the spring, and under no force except that arising 
from the action of the spring, let « be the displacement of the end 
of the spring to which the body is attached, the other end being 
fixed, the stress in the spring is tension wa when the spring is 
extended through z, and pressure wx when the spring is com- 
pressed through «, where mu is a constant depending only on the 
spring. This constant is known as the “strength” of the spring. 
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Thus, if m is the mass of the body, the equation of motion of the 
body is me = — par. 

The mass of the spring being neglected, the kinetic energy is 
4ma?, and the potential energy is dua, and thus we have the 
equation of energy $m? + dua = const., from which the equation 
of motion might be deduced by differentiating with respect to the 
time. 

168. Examples. 

1. A particle of mass m is attached to the middle point of an elastic 
thread, of natural length a and modulus X, which is stretched between two 
fixed points. Prove that, if no forces act on the particle other than the 
tensions in the parts of the thread, it can oscillate in the line of the thread 
with a simple harmonic motion of period 2 ,/(ma/a). 

2. A particle of mass m is attached to one end of an elastic thread, of 
natural length a and modulus A, the other end of which is fixed. The 
particle is displaced until the thread is of length a+, and is then let go. 
Prove that, if no forces act on the particle except the tension of the thread, it 


will return to the starting point after a time 2 (= +2 5) ni > 


3. Prove that, if a body is suddenly attached to an unstretched vertical 
elastic thread and let fall under gravity, the greatest subsequent extension is 
twice the statical extension of the thread when supporting the body. 

4. Prove that, if a spring is held compressed by a given force and the 
force is suddenly reversed, the greatest subsequent extension is three times 
the initial contraction. 

5. An elastic thread of natural length @ has one end fixed, and a particle 
is attached to the other end, the modulus of elasticity being n times the 
weight of the particle. The particle is at first held with the thread hanging 
vertically and of length a’, and is then let go from rest. Show that the time 
until it returns to its initial position is 

2 (r—0+6' +tan 6—tan 6’) ,/(a/nq), 
where 6, 0’ are acute angles given by 
sec 6=na'/a—n—1, sec? 6’ =sec? 6—4n, 


and a’ is so great that real values of these angles exist. 


169. Gravitation. The case of a central force varying 
inversely as the square of the distance is the case of gravitation, at 
least when the mass of one gravitating body is great compared with 
that of the other. Thus for a body near the Earth’s surface the 
action of the Earth onthe body produces an acceleration which is 
nearly constant and in a vertical direction. A correction to this 
statement will be made by saying that the force in question is. 
directed to the centre of the Earth, and varies inversely as the 


| 
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square of the distance therefrom. Thus for bodies near the Earth’s 
surface there is a correction of gravity for height above the Earth’s 
surface. In fact, if g is the value of the acceleration due to gravity 
at; the surface, and a the Earth’s radius, the acceleration due to 
gravity at a height / above the surface is 

ga|(a + hy. 

Naturally, the correction only becomes sensible at heights 
which can be reached with difficulty, as in the ascent of a balloon, 
or at the top of a high mountain. 

The correction for depth below the Earth’s surface, as for 
instance at the bottom of a deep mine, depends on a result in the’ 
Theory of Attractions, according to which the force exerted by a 
uniform gravitating sphere at an internal point is proportional to 
the distance from the centre. Thus, if A now denotes depth below 
the Earth’s surface, the acceleration due to gravity at depth h may 
be taken to be 

g(a —h)/a. 


There are other corrections of gravity at least as important as 
those here mentioned. One of them arises from the heterogeneity 
: of the material of the Earth, another from the fact that the Earth 
: is not spherical. Another correction depending on the choice of 
| the frame of reference will occupy us later in Chapter XIII. 


170. Examples. 

1. Consider thé motion of a-particle under the action of a uniform fixed 
gravitating sphere, of density p and radius a, and suppose the particle to start 
from rest at a distance b (>a) from the centre. It will move directly towards 
the centre with an acceleration 4 rypa*/x* at distance «, so long as w>a, and 
when #=a,.it will have a velocity given by 

5 Nod! 
4a? = trrypat G = 3) . 
Now suppose a fine tunnel is bored through the centre of the sphere in the 
direction of motion of the particle. When the particle passes into the tunnel 
- its acceleration becomes $7ypa at distance x, and it moves with a simple 
harmonic motion. The velocity at distance is given by the equation 
$0? + 2aryp x? =const., 
and the constant is determined from the expression given above for the velocity 
at the instant of entering the tube. 

Prove that the velocity at the centre is 

/{§rypa? (3 - 2/0). | 

[This is the result referred to by anticipation in Example 3 of Article 57.] 
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2. Show that a gun at the sea level can command 1/n? of the Earth’s 
surface if the greatest height to which it can send a shot is 1/n of the Earth’s 
radius, variations of gravity due to height above the surface being taken into 
account. 

3. A particle falls to the Earth from a height 4. Prove that the time of 
falling is (1+ 8A/R)/(2h/g) approximately, where £& is the Earth’s radius, and 
g is the acceleration due to gravity at its surface, and the square of h/R 
is neglected, 


171. Motion in one plane, radial and transverse reso- 
lutions. When the force acting on a particle is resolved into a 
radial force R and a transverse force 7’ always acting in one plane, 
the equations of motion can be written 


m (¥ —7r6) = R, 
ae AON ep ce 
ar gee ~)=T 


By the process of Article 60 we can change the independent 
variable from ¢ to @, and thus obtain the differential equation of 
the path. 

Also when there is a work function W we have 


oW 10W 
R= aye and Lae ) 
and then there is an energy equation of the form 
dm (+ 7°) = W +4 const. 
172. Examples. 


1. Writing A for 726, and u for 7-1, prove that the differential equation of 
the path will be found by eliminating 4 between the equations 


ad (1 T au 1 T du 
Se fea 0) We 9) (eae tila salle 
dé GM) (Gate) mu? (2+ u 7) 


2. Supposing R=0, 7'=pr, prove that the kinetic energy acquired in 
describing a closed curve is 2u x (area of curve). 

[This is an example of non-conservative positional forces referred to in 
Article 152, it is in accordance with that Article to say that such forces 
do not occur in natural systems.] . 


173, Motion under several central forces. When a particle moves 


~ under the action of central forces directed to a number of different fixed 


points, each force being a function of the distance from the point towards 
which it acts, we cannot usually by help of general principles write down any 
first integral of the equations of motion except the equation of energy. A 
number of theorems relating to motions under such forces can however be 
proved. We give a few examples with some indications of methods. 
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(/ 114. Examples. 

_1. A particle of mass m moves under the action of forces to two fixed 
points A, A’ of magnitudes mp/r*, my'/r’2 respectively, where 7 and 7’ are the 
distances of the particle from A and A’, and y and yp’ are constants. The 
equations of motion possess an integral of the form 


7y!26 8’ — a (u cos 6 — p’ cos 6’) +const., 
where a is the distance 4 J’. 


Fig. 43. 


Resolving at ae oe to the radius vector 7, we have 


m* — 2 0%6)= mr 3 Sin x, where x is the angle APJ’, 
J d 4 / Ly , - iv 
so that lade (70) =p'r sin y= pa sin 6, 


similarly (ie . (r'26’) = — pr’ sin y= — passin 8. 


Multiplying by 6’, and 6, adding, and integrating, we have an equation of 
the given form. } 

2. A particle of mass m moves under the action of forces to two fixed 
points of magnitudes mpr, mp’r’. Prove, with the notation of Hearaple 1, 
that there is an integral equation of the form 

p76 + p'r26 = const. 

3. A given plane curve can be described by a particle under central forces 
to each of ” given points, when the forces act separately. Prove that it can 
be described under the action of all the forces, provided the particle is properly 
projected. 

Let f. be the acceleration produced in the particle by the force to the «th 
centre O,, % the velocity of the particle at any point when the curve is 
described under this force, 7, the distance of the point from O,, and px the 
perpendicular from O, on the tangent to the curve at the point, p the radius 
of curvature and ds the element of arc of the curve at the point. Then we 
are given that 

ay Oe Pr 


ot Ea calf a Rp ree 
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Now the curve can be described under all the forces if there exists a 
velocity V satisfying the two equations 


dV ai. V2 
Vogt neg p 


=> Le 
=3 72s, 
and it is clear that these are satisfied by 
V2=3 0,2. 
1 


Thus the condition is that the kinetic energy when all the forces act must 
be the sum of the kinetic energies when they act separately. 


4. Prove that a lemniscate 77’ =c?, where 2c is the distance between the 
points from which 7 and 7’ are measured, can be described under the action of 
- forces mp/r and mp/7’ directed to those points. 


5. A particle describes a plane orbit under the action of two central 
forces each varying inversely as the square of the distance, directed towards 
two points symmetrically situated in a line perpendicular to the plane of the 
orbit. Show that the general (p, 7) equation of the orbit, referred to the 
point where the line joining the centres of force meets the plane as origin, is 
of the form 


(1=a%/p")*=02/(c-+7%), 
where ¢ is the distance of either centre of force from the plane, and a and b 
are constants. 


6. A point describes a semi-ellipse, bounded by the axis minor, and its 
velocity, at a distance r from the nearer focus, is a,/{f(a—r)/r(2a—r)}, 
2a being the axis major, and f a constant. Prove that its acceleration is 
compounded of two, each varying inversely as the square of the distance, one 
tending to the nearer focus, and the other from the farther focus. 


175. The Problem of Two Bodies*. Two particles which 
attract each other according to the law of gravitation are projected 
in any manner. Its required to show that the relative motion is 
parallel to a fixed plane, and that the relative orbits are conics, and 
to determine the periodic time when the orbits are elliptic. 


The principle of the conservation of linear momentum shows 
that the centre of inertia of the two particles moves uniformly in 
a straight line. The accelerations of the particles, and the 
velocity of either relative to the other, are unaltered, if we refer 
them toa frame whose axes are parallel to those of the original 
frame of reference, and whose origin is at the centre of inertia. 


We shall suppose this to be done. 


* The Problem of Two Bodies was solved by Newton, Principia, Lib. 1. Sect. xt. 
Props. 57—63. 
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Then the acceleration of each particle is in the line joining it 
to the origin, and the velocities of the particles are localised in 
lines which lie in a plane containing the origin, the motion of each 
particle therefore takes place in this plane. 


Fig. 44, 


Now let G be the centre of inertia, m,, m, the masses of the 
particles, 7,, 7, their distances from @ at time ¢, @ the angle the 
line joining them makes with any fixed line in the plane of motion, 
also let r, =7,; +72, be the distance between the particles at time 
t, and let the force between them be ymym,/7°. 

Then the equations of motion of m, are 


m, (7, — 7,62) = — ymym./r*, 
= 25 (776) =0 


Since r= ee, + an these equations become 


*§ — 1 =—y (m,+m,)/r°, 
Cy ae ; 
Br) =0 


_ and it is clear that the equations of motion of m, would lead us to 
the same two equations. 


_ The equations last written show that the acceleration of m, 
relative to m,, or of m, relative to m,, is y(m,+m.,)/7*, and that 
there is no transverse acceleration. Thus either particle describes 
a central orbit about the other with acceleration varying inversely 
as the square of the distance, and by rated 1, p. 63, this orbit 


- is a conic described about a focus. 
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Further, when the orbit is an ellipse, its major axis, 2a, is the 
sum of the greatest and least distances between the particles, and 
the periodic time is by Article 53 equal to 

al 
Yes - a RRR E Fe 
Vy (Mm + mz)} 
176. Examples. 


1. If the particles are projected with velocities v, v in directions con- 
taining an angle a from points whose distance apart is 2, prove that the 
relative orbit is an ellipse, parabola, or hyperbola according as 


v2 +2 — vv’ cosa< = or >2y (m,+m,)/R. 


' 2. S, P, and £ denote the masses of the Sun, a planet, and the Earth; the 
\\ major axis of\the planet’s orbit is 4 times that of the Earth’s orbit, and its 
periodic time is 2 years ; prove that : 


n?=k§ (S+L)/(S+ P). 
[Kepler’s Third Law of Planetary motion quoted in Article 94 states that 
n? =k? approximately. This would follow if S' were great compared with P or 


E] 


3. Two gravitating spheres of masses m, m’, and radii a, a’, are allowed to 
fall together from a position in which their centres are at a distance ¢, it is 
required to find the time until they are in contact. 


We may suppose the centre of inertia at rest, and take w for the distance 
between the centres of the spheres at time ¢. Then their velocities are 
ms me 
m+n m+n” 


Hence the kinetic energy of the system is 


Lin (_m@ \? 1 (_ ma men mm 4 
2m (a) +o (2) m+ ml ~ 
The potential energy, measured from the position in which the distance 
was ¢ as standard position, is (Article 142), 


tl ee 
Y WE I 
Hence we have, by the equation of energy, 


9 Dyk 
#=2y(m+m!)(7-2), 


and the time required is 


1 c CXL 
Ni2y (m+m')} ie Jaa 


If then we find an angle @ such that a+a’=ccos? 6, we shall have for the 
required time 
c! (6+sin 6 cos 6) 
Ni2y(m+m')} 
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4, A body, of mass km, describes an ellipse of eccentricity e and axis 
major 2a under the action of a fixed gravitating body of mass m. Prove that, 
if m is let go when the distance between the bodies is 2, the eccentricity ¢’ of 
the subsequent relative orbit is given by the equation 


nnonlsl eva(-f) 


5. Two gravitating particles of masses m, m' are describing relatively to 
each other elliptic orbits of eccentricity e and axis major 2a, their centre of 
inertia being at rest. Prove that, if m is suddenly fixed when the particles 
are at a distance £, the eccentricity e’ of the orbit subsequently described by 
m’' is given by the equation 

vy (2 m+m' 1—e? vy 
(mm (7 - am =a)=™ Ge Ar 

177. General Problem of Planetary Motion. Consider 
in the general case the motion of a system of particles which act 
on each other according to the law of gravitation. The accelera- 
tion of any particle P is compounded of accelerations to each 
of the others, and any one of the components thus arising is of 
the form ym/7r*, where m is the mass of one of the particles and r 
is its distance from P. For such a system there would exist 
seven first integrals of the equations of motion. In fact the 
Principle of the Conservation of Linear Momentum would give 
three such integrals, representing that the centre of inertia of 
the system moves uniformly in a straight line; the Principle 
of the Conservation of Moment of Momentum would give three 
integrals, representing that the moment of momentum of the 
system about any one of the axes of reference is a constant 
quantity ; the Principle of the Conservation of Energy would also 
give an integral equation. 


But, even in the case of three particles, these integrals do not 
suffice for a complete description of the motions of the system, and 
_ up to the present time no other integral of the equations has been 
obtained except for special circumstances of projection. 

Now the solar system affords an example of a system such as 
that here considered, for the Sun and each of the planets are 
approximately spherical, and it is consonant with results of obser- 
vation to assume that the component actions between the 
particles of which, for purposes of Rational Mechanics, these 
bodies are assumed to be made up, reduce to resultants in the | 
lines joining their centres of inertia. 
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Thus we cannot deduce from the law of gravitation an exact 
account of the motions of the bodies forming the solar system. 
But there are a number of circumstances which conduce to the 
possibility of deducing from this law such an approximate account 
of the motions in question as shall be sufficiently exact to agree 
with observation over a long period of time. Among these we 
may mention (1) that the mass of the Sun is great compared with 
that of the other bodies, even the mass of Jupiter being less than 
zdyath part of that of the Sun, (2) that all the orbits are nearly 
circular and lie nearly in one plane. 


Now it follows from the first of these statements that all 
the forces acting on any planet are small compared with the 
attraction of the Sun, and thus an approximate description of 
the motion might be obtained by leaving these forces out of 
account. The approximate equations can be completely solved, 
as we have seen in Article 175. If then, starting at any instant, 
we could conceive that a planet moved under no force except the 
attraction of the Sun, it would describe an ellipse with the Sun 
in one focus; and, since at starting it would have the position 
and velocity which it actually has, this ellipse would touch the 
actual path. 


The ellipse in question is known as the “instantaneous ellipse,” 
and the motion in it is of the kind described in Articles 53—55. 
The method of Planetary Theory is to determine this ellipse and 
to determine how it changes from time to time. For the deter- 
mination of the ellipse we observe that the plane of the ellipse 
will cut any other plane through the Sun in a line, so that, in 
particular, the orbit of any planet cuts the Earth’s orbit in a line 
through the Sun, this line is known as the “line of nodes;” the 
position of the line of nodes and the angle between the two planes 
determine the plane of the ellipse; the angle in question is known 
as the “inclination.” The position of the ellipse in its plane is 
determined by means of the angle contained between the line of 
nodes and the axis major. The shape and size of the ellipse are 
determined by its eccentricity and its major axis. One further 
element is necessary in order fo determine the position in terms 
of the time, and this is arranged for by choosing an epoch from 
which to measure time. 
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Thus the elements of a planet’s orbit are: 
a the semi-axis major, 
e the eccentricity, 
2 the inclination, 
Q the longitude of the node, 
@ the longitude of the perihelion, 
e the epoch, 


where ¢ is the longitude of the planet at time t=0. It is to 


|. be noticed that © is measured in the plane of the Earth’s orbit, 


while ¢ and @ are measured in the plane of the planet’s orbit from 
a definite line in the plane of the orbit. 


178. Disturbed Elliptic Motion. It would be beyond the 
scope of this work to explain the methods by which the variations 
of the elements are determined, but it appears to be not without 
interest to examine the rates of variation of some of the elements 
produced by small forces acting in given directions. We shall 
consider quite generally the rate at which changes are produced in 
the elements a, e, o of an elliptic orbit by small tangential and 
normal forces in the plane of the orbit. 


179. Tangential disturbing force. Suppose a particle P, 
describing an elliptic orbit about a focus S, receives a small 
tangential impulse increasing its velocity by 6v. Let R be the 
distance of the particle from S at the instant, /r? the acceleration 
to S when the distance is r,a+6a the semi-axis major of the 
orbit immediately after the impulse. 


We have, by Example 1 of Article 54, 


e-e(h-) 


a 


2 1 
pny = Pease 
he Sa 2vdu : 
giving ee a approximately. 


Again, if h is the moment of the velocity about S before the’ 
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impulse, h + dh afterwards, since the tangent to the path is un- 
altered, we have 


giving bh=h rei 


Fig. 45. 


Hence if / is the semi-latus rectum before the impulse, J + 81 
afterwards, we have 


Oo ae 
w(b+8l)=h (1 i 5) , with At= pl, 
ats 8p : 
giving él = 21 re approximately. 
Now /=a(1—-’), and if e becomes e + ée, 


(1 — e*) da — 2eade = 2a (1 — eye, 


Ps. (l—e)[ dv dv) l-ed [v 1 
giving ée= G—— = Ber = — 7, 


e Kee iat ¢ © o. la ag 
or eS a (5-2) 
ey We 


Further the angle 6 which SP makes with the axis major is 
given by the equation //R=1+e cos @ and it is clear that 
80 =— Bar, 


aes a/R =" (z ~1) +¢sind da. 
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If the particle is subject to a disturbing force producing a small 
tangential acceleration / we shall have 


er 12) 


m ve\R a 
sig eS aera 
ns f esin 0 = pr" (5-1). 
OW 


180. Normal disturbing force. Suppose the particle to 
receive an impulse imparting to it a velocity Sv in the direction 
of the normal outwards. Then the resultant velocity is, to the first 
order, unaltered, and consequently a is unaltered, or Sa = 0. 


If p is the perpendicular from the focus S on the tangent at P, 
meeting it in Y, then the value of h is increased by PY6v, or we 
have 


dh = J (BR? — p*) dv. 


Hence pol = 2hdh = 2pvdsv »/(.R? — p?) ; 
also 61 =— 2aeéde, so that 
PROG ee 
be = ik /(R? — p?). 
Again, J/R = 1 + ecos @, so that 
if e , 
— 2aede/R = © - 1) 3 tesin 08a. 


If the particle is subject to a disturbing force producing a small 
normal acceleration f we have 


F ae .(2ae 1-R 
a=0, g=— 22 /(R? — p?), esin Oa = — é(F+e)- 


181, Examples. 
1. For a small tangential impulse prove that 
de=25v (e+cos6)/v, da=2dvsin O/ev. 
2. For a small normal impulse prove that 
de=—rdvsin 6/av, da=dv(2ae+r cos 6)/aev. 
3. For a small radial impulse prove that 
da=2a%edv sin 6/h, de=hdvsinO/p, da=—hédvcos 6/ep. 


4. For a small transversal impulse prove that 
da=25va? (1+ecos6)/h, de=dv {r(e+cos 6)+lcos M/k, dSa=dvsin d(l+r)/eh. 
11 
L, 
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EXAMPLES, 


1. A particle is suspended from a point by an elastic thread and oscillates 
in the vertical line through the point of suspension, Prove that the period 
is the same as that of a simple pendulum of length equal to the excess 
of the length of the thread in the position of equilibrium above its natural 
length. 


2. A particle is attached'to one end of an elastic thread of natural 
length 7, the other end of which is fixed to a point on a smooth horizontal 
table. When the particle is at rest on the table, with the thread straight but 
unstretched, it receives a blow, which, if directed along the thread would make 
the particle move to a maximum distance 2/ from the fixed end. Prove that, 
if the direction of the blow makes an angle a with the thread, the maximum 
length of the thread during the motion is the greatest root of the equation 


aw — 27a +l sin? a=0. 


3. A particle is attached to a fixed point by means of an elastic thread 
of natural length 3a, whose coefficient of elasticity is six times the weight 
of the particle. When the thread is at its natural length, and the particle 
is vertically above the point of attachment, the particle is projected hori- 
zontally with a velocity 3,/(4ag); prove that the angular velocity of the 
thread will be constant, and that the particle will describe the curve 


=a (4—cos 8). 


4, A heavy particle is fastened to the free ends of a number of elastic 
threads which pass through fixed smooth rings, each ring being at a dis- 
tance from the fixed end of the thread which passes through it equal to the 
natural length of the thread. Prove that if the particle is projected in any 
direction it describes an ellipse about its position of equilibrium as centre, 


5. Prove that a body ejected from the Earth with velocity exceeding 
seven miles per second will not in general return to the Earth, and may leave 
the solar system. 


6. Prove that the least velocity with which a body could be projected 
from the North Pole so as to meet the Earth’s surface at the Equator is 
nearly 43 miles per second, and that the angle of elevation is 224°. 


7. <A particle is projected from the Earth’s surface so as to describe a 
portion of an ellipse whose axis major is # of the Earth’s radius. Prove that, 
if the direction of projection makes an angle 30° with the vertical, the time of 
flight is 

£/(Ba/g) (tan /6+n/3), 
where @ is the Earth’s radius and g is the value of gravity at its surface. 


~~ 


eh ten oa el 
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8. <A stream of particles originally moving in a straight line K with 
velocity V is under the influence of a gravitating sphere of radius 2, whose 
centre moves with velocity v in a straight line intersecting the line K and 
making with it an angle a. Prove that, if the distance of the sphere from the 
line is originally very great, a length 


2k 


ysina 


J(V2—2 Vv cosa+v?+ 29h) 


of the line of particles will fall upon the sphere, g being the force per unit 
mass at the surface of the sphere. 


9. A particle is projected with velocity less than that from infinity under 
a force tending to a fixed point and varying inversely as the mth power of the 
distance. Prove that if n is not <3 the particle will ultimately fall into the 
centre of force. 


10. A particle moves under a central force varying inversely as the nth 
power of the distance (n>1), the velocity of projection is that due to a fall 


from rest at infinity, and the direction of projection makes an angle B with the 
2 


radius vector of length #. Prove that the maximum distance is R cosec "* 8 
when 7>3, and that the particle goes to infinity if m= or <3. 


11. Prove that the time of describing any part of a central orbit is 
Lk aL eared 
Jar (C+ V)— 2 
taken between appropriate limits, where V is the potential, and C and h are 
constants depending on the initial conditions. 


12. Prove that, if a possible orbit under a central force p(r) is known, a 
possible orbit under a central force ¢(r)+Ar~° can be found. In particular 
prove that a particle projected from an apse at distance a with velocity 
J/(A+p)/a, under an attraction 

du (n—1)a*3r-"™+dr°4, (n>), 
will arrive at the centre in time 

a 7 n+1 2 

30/7 ° nae) /* Ga): 

13. A particle moves under a central force and is projected with velocity 
¥ from a point at distance 7 in a direction making an angle a with the radius 


vector. Prove that the apsidal distances are the real roots of the equation 
for 7 : 


Wr? |(r92 sin? a — 1?) =} V7, 
where W is the work done by the central attractive force as the particle 
moves from the point of projection to any point 7, 6. 


Ti-=2 
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14. A particle is describing a circular orbit of radius a under a force to 
the centre producing an acceleration f(r) at distance 7, and a small increment 
of velocity Aw is given to it in the direction of motion. Prove that the 
apsidal distances of the disturbed orbit are j 

Niaf (@} 
3f(a)+af’ (a)" 

Prove also that, if the increment of velocity imparted to the particle is 

directed radially, the apsidal distances are approximately 


a and a+4Au 


Ja 
GEAU 
TO SBF (a) +af" a} 
15. A particle moves under a central force p(1+8xcos26)/7? being 
projected from an apse on the initial line at distance c with velocity /(/c) ; 
show that the next apsidal distance is c/(1+3k). 


16. A particle moves under a central force proportional to wu? (ew+cos 6)-* 
towards the centre. Show that the orbit is one of the conics given by the 
equation (cw+cos 6)?=a+b cos 2 (6+a). 


17. A particle moves in a plane under a radial force P and a transverse 
force 7, where 
= — pu? (3+5 cos 26), T= pu sin 26; 
prove that a first integral of the differential equation of the path can be 
expressed in the form 


- Adu DA : du 
2 = — -_ —— — 
ho (sin 6 qo ~ 08 @) + < [in 36 —sin 6) dot eos 20 | 0, 
where /,? and C are constants. 
18. A particle moves under the action of a central force P and a transverse 


disturbing force : F@. Prove that 
dy P-f(t) 


de’ POP? 
where F (¢) = [f(¢) dt. 
19. Prove that in a plane field of force of which the potential referred to 


polar coordinates is 
& +7 (143 sin? 4), 


a particle, if projected in the proper direction with the velocity from infinity, 
will describe a curve of the form 
(r—a sin 6) (7-6 sin 6)=ab, 

2 4 a 

a ar (a+bp tp a 

20. A particle of mass m describes a circle (centre C) in period 7 under 
the action of a force to a fixed point S. Prove that the force can be resolved 
into two directed to inverse points 0, O’ in OS and equal respectively to 
16m? CO? CPs 16mn* CO? OPS 


7? OS: OP’ °™4 Ta CS OPS 


provided 
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21. A particle describes a circle with acceleration yr-5 towards a point on 
the circumference. Prove that it will still describe the circle if acted on by a 
repulsive force from the centre producing acceleration p'a~- provided it starts 
from rest at a point where r=a (n/2p’)4, a being the radius of the circle. 


22. A particle describes an ellipse under two forces, functions of the 
distance, one to each focus. If the law of force to one focus is p, prove that 
to the other it must be pr+p!/r?. 


23. An ellipse is described under the action of two forces, one to each 
focus. Show that the force per unit of mass along the focal radius vector r is 
ae Ld 
Qr(Qa-r) 4dr’ 
where 2a is the major axis and v the velocity. 


24. Two centres of force of equal strength, one attractive and the other 
repulsive, are placed at two points S and H, each force varying inversely as 
the square of the distance. Show that a particle placed anywhere in the 
plane bisecting SH at right angles will oscillate in a semi-ellipse of which S 
and # are foci. 


25. A body is placed at rest in a plane through two fixed centres of force, 
each varying inversely as the square of the distance, at a point where the 
forces are equal. Prove that it will oscillate in an are of an hyperbola if both 
forces attract, and in the arc of an ellipse if one force attracts and the other 
repels. 


26. <A particle describes a parabola under two forces, one constant and 
parallel to the axis, and the other passing through the focus; prove that the 
latter force varies inversely as the square of the focal distance. Prove also 
that, if the force through the focus is repulsive, and numerically equal, at the 
vertex, to the constant force, the particle will come to rest at the vertex; and 
find the time occupied in describing any arc of the curve. 


27. A particle describes a circle under the action of forces, tending to the 
extremities of a fixed chord, which are to each other at any point inversely as 
the distances 7, 7’ from the point to the ends of the chord. Determine the 
forces, and prove that the product of the component velocities along 7 and 7’ 
varies inversely as the length of the perpendicular from the position of the 
particle to the chord ; also show that the time from one end of the chord to 


the other is 

a (r—a) cosa+sina 

V cos* 4a ; 
where V is the velocity of the particle when moving parallel to the chord, 
a the radius of the circle, and a the angle between 7 and 7’. 


28. A particle moves under the action of a repulsive force p (w*— aw’) 
from a fixed point, and a force p(1/c?—w/a) parallel to a fixed line, 1/u being 
the distance from the point. Show that, if it starts from rest at a point where 
the forces are equal, it describes a parabola of which the point is the focus. 
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29. Ifa curye is described under a force P tending to the origin and 
a normal force WV, prove that 


d dr d dr 
2 4 Paty a 
P or (a b z) x dr (Pp i a 


30. <A particle is projected from an apse of Bernouilli’s Lemniscate along 
the tangent with velocity //a and moves under the action of forces 


fa ek 

B (377" tins r?)3 b) pe (377" ét 7/2)8 ’ 

to the nearer and further poles respectively, 7 being the distance from the 
nearer pole, and 7” from the further pole. Show that it describes the lemniscate. 


31. A particle P moves under the action of two fixed centres of force 
S,, S, producing accelerations p,/7,? and p./7,2 towards S, and S,, where 7, 7, 
are the distances S,P, S,P. Prove that if the motion does not take place in a 
fixed plane there is an integral equation of the form 


(7,26;) (7.26,) +h? cot 6, cot 6,=c (p, Cos 6, + py COS 6y) + const., 


where 6,, 6, are the angles S,S,P and S,S,P, ¢ is the distance S,S,, and / is 
the moment of the velocity about the line of centres. 


32. A thin spherical shell of small radius, moving without rotation, 
describes a circle of radius & with velocity V about a gravitating centre of 
force O, and when its centre is at a point A bursts with an explosion which 
generates velocity v in each fragment directly outwards from the centre. 
Prove that the fragments all pass through the line AO within a length 


8 V3vR/( V4—6 V2 +24), 


and that if v is small the stream of fragments will form a complete ring after 
a time approximately equal to 47 f/v. 


33. Two particles are under the action of forces tending to a fixed point 
and varying as the distance from that point, the force being the same at the 
same distance in each case; the particles also attract each other with a 
different force varying as the distance between them; prove that the orbit 
of either particle relative to the other is an ellipse and the periodic time is 
Qar//(w+ 2p’), w and p’ denoting the forces on unit mass respectively at unit 
distance. 


34. A series of particles which attract each other with forces varying 
directly as the masses and distance are under the attraction of a fixed centre 
of force which also varies directly as the distance; prove that, if they are 
projected in parallel directions from points lying on a radius vector passing 
through the centre of force with velocities inversely proportional to their 
distances from the centre of force, they will at any subsequent time lie on a 
hyperbola. 
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35. A body of mass I/ is moving in a straight line with velocity U, and is 
followed, at a distance 7, by a smaller body of mass m moving in the same line 
with velocity u. The bodies attract each other according to the law of gravi- 
tation. Prove that the smaller body will overtake the other after a time 


( , ee 


1+w Viy(M+m) 


where ip SE 


36. Two bodies, masses m, m’, are describing relatively to each other 
circular orbits under their mutual gravitation, a and a’ being their distances 
from the centre of inertia. If V is the relative velocity, and m receives an 
impulse mV towards m’, prove that the two bodies proceed to describe, 
relatively to the centre of inertia, parabolas whose latera recta are 2a and 2a’. 


37. Two gravitating spheres of masses m, m/ moving freely have relative 
velocity V when at a great distance apart, and in the absence of gravitation 
one would pass the other at a minimum distance d. Prove that the relative 
orbits are hyperbolic, and that the direction of the relative velocity will be 
ultimately turned through an angle 


2tan—!{y(m+m’)/ Vd}. 


38. Ina system of two gravitating bodies, / and m, initially J/ is at rest, 
and m is projected with velocity ./{y(/+m)/d} at right angles to the line 
joining the bodies, d being the distance between the bodies. Prove that the 
path of J/ is a succession of cycloids and that IZ comes to rest at a cusp after 
equal intervals of time. 


39. Ina system of two gravitating bodies of masses / and m the relative 
orbit is an ellipse of semi-axes a and b. Prove that if the mass of the second 
body could be suddenly doubled the eccentricity of the new orbit would be 


ny N36 49m)" (+m) (M42) Oe 
M+2m a? ay |’ 
where v is the relative velocity at the instant of the change. 


40. Two gravitating particles whose distance is 7, are describing circles 
uniformly about their common centre of gravity with angular velocity , and 
a small general disturbance in the plane of motion is communicated to the 
system, so that after any time ¢ the distance is 7+, and the line joining the 
particles is in advance of the position it would have occupied if the steady 
motion had not been disturbed by the angle ¢; obtain the equation 


2u — rod = set (rh +2) +const., 
squares of uw and ¢ being neglected. 
41. Two equal particles P, @ are projected from points equidistant on 


opposite sides of a third particle S, with a velocity due to their distance under 
the attraction of S only. All three particles are gravitating, and the directions 
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of projection are at right angles to PQ. If b is the conjugate axis of the orbit 
described by either P or Q, e its eccentricity, and b’, e’ those of the relative 
orbit of P and S (in the absence of Q), P being projected in the same manner 
as before, then b=20', and (1—e)/(l+e)=4(1-—¢)/(1+é’). 


42. If two bodies of masses # and J/ move under their mutual gravitation 
and that of a fixed body of mass S so that the three are always in one plane, 
prove that 

(#+ 1)? H+ EMh=const., 


where h/ is the rate at which Y describes area about # and A is the rate at 
which the centre of inertia of I/ and £ describes area about S. 


If the three bodies are free, prove that the equation must be altered to 


S(£+ NM)? H+(S+ 2+) LEMh=const. 


43. If three bodies of masses m,, m , m5, subject only to their mutual 
attractions P,,, P,,, Pj, remain at constant distances from one another, those 
distances are in the ratios 


MP, + MePo : M3P 49. 


44. Three equal particles A, B, C, attracting each other with a force 
proportional to the distance, and equal to w per unit mass at unit distance, 
are placed at the corners of an equilateral triangle of side 2a. The particle A 
is projected towards the centre of the triangle with velocity c,/y, the other 
particles being set free at the instant of projection. Prove that the three 
particles will first be in a straight line after a time 


id sin-1 es 
J (3z) J (a? + $e*) ” 


45. When a particle is at the nearer apse of an ellipse of eccentricity ¢ 
described about the focus, the force on unit mass at unit distance is increased 


by the small fraction E of itself: when the particle is at the further apse, the 


force becomes less than its original value by the same amount. Prove that 
the time taken in this revolution is less than the original period by the fraction 


6e ; 
nae) of itself. 


46. A particle describes an elliptic orbit about a focus and, when at the 
end of the minor axis, it receives a small impulse towards the centre equal to 


1th of its momentum. Show that the eccentricity ¢ is increased or diminished 
n 


b 2 J(1—e?) according to the direction of motion at the instant. 
Tn 
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47. If, at any point of an elliptic orbit about a focus, the force ceases to 
act for a given very short time, find the angle through which the apse line will 
have turned and the change of the eccentricity, and show that they are 
respectively proportional to the resolved parts of the force parallel and 
perpendicular to the apse line. 


48, A particle of mass m describes an ellipse about a focus, wm being the 
force at unit distance ; when the particle is at an extremity of the minor axis 
it receives a small impulse mV in a direction perpendicular to the plane of 
the orbit ; prove that the eccentricity of the orbit will be diminished by 
4 V7ae/p, and that the angle which the axis major of the orbit makes with the 
distance from the focus will be increased by 


Va 2a 
Qe en/(1—e)’ 


where 2a is the axis major, and ¢ the eccentricity of the orbit. 


49. An ellipse of eccentricity e and latus rectum 7 is described freely 
about a focus by a particle of mass m, the angular momentum being mh. A 
small impulse mw is given to the particle, when at P, in the direction of its 
motion ; prove that the apse line is turned through an angle proportional to 
the intercept made by the auxiliary circle of the ellipse on the tangent at P, 
and which cannot exceed Ju/eh. 


50. If the velocity of a periodic comet is suddenly increased near its 
aphelion by a small amount 5V, prove that the changes produced in the 
eccentricity and axis major are given by the equations 


Se=-23V J (Ulu), 8a=23V J {a3 (1—e)/u(1+e)}, 


where the letters have their usual meanings for elliptic motion. 


51. A comet describes about the Sun an ellipse of eccentricity e nearly 
equal to unity. At a point where the radius vector makes an angle 6 with 
the apse line, the comet is instantaneously affected by a planet so that its 
velocity is increased in the ratio 7+1 : n, where 7 is great, without altering its 
direction. Show that if the new orbit is a parabola 


e=1— 5 cos?$6 nearly. 


52. A body is revolving in an elliptic orbit with acceleration p/r? to a 
centre of force in one focus S, and when at P it receives impulsively a small 
velocity dv in the direction PY at right angles to the major axis. Prove that 

: ae ov SU. PM 
the major axis will turn through the angle ah SP 


58. Ata point P of an ellipse, described under a force to a focus S, the 


| direction of motion is deflected through a small angle @ without alteration of 
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magnitude. Prove that at a point Y on the original ellipse the deviation of 
the new path, measured vite the normal at Q, is 


es OB H OHO YS sin QAP, 


where # is the second focus, and CB the semi-axis minor. 


: 

54. If, when a particle, describing an elliptic orbit about a focus, is at an 

end of the axis minor, the centre of force is suddenly shifted a small distance 

aa towards the particle, the eccentricity e of the orbit will be unaltered, but ’ 
the axis major will be turned through an angle a,/(e*— 1). 


55. If the particle (of the last Example) is at an end of the latus rectum, 
and the centre of force is suddenly shifted a small distance aa towards the 
centre, show that, to a first approximation, the eccentricity is diminished by a, 
and the major axis is turned through an angle aa/l, where / is the semi-latus 
rectum, while the periodic time is unaltered. Also prove that, to a second 
approximation, the periodic time is increased by 3aa?/2/* of its original 
value. 


56. If when the particle (of the last Example) is at any point distant 7 . 
from the centre of force, the centre of force is suddenly shifted a small distance 
& perpendicular to the plane of the orbit; prove that the periodic time is 
increased in the ratio 1 +e cece : 1., Also, if the change takes place when the 
particle is at an end of the latus rectum, the angle between the apse line and 
the radius vector is altered by 


1+ 2e? oan 
(1 —?)? Qea?* 


57. A particle is describing an ellipse under a force to a focus S, and, 
when the particle is at P, the centre of force is suddenly moved a short - 
distance 7 parallel to nae tangent at P. Prove that the axis major is turned 


through the angle a G sin d sin(6— qd), where G is the foot of the normal, 


6 the angle the normal makes with SG, and ¢ the angle the tangent makes 
with SP. 


58. Defining the instantaneous orbit under a central force varying as the 
distance as that which would be described if the resistance ceased to act, show 
that, if at any point the resistance produces a retardation f, the rates of — 
variation of the principal semi-axes are given by the equations . 

a b 
a (a? —r?) en b(r?—B2) ~ y (a2 — B)? 


where v is the velocity and r the radius vector at the instant. 
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59. In the last Example there is no resistance but there is a disturbance 
which produces a normal acceleration g. Show that the maxima of the rates 
of variation of the principal semi-axes of the instantaneous ellipse are given 
by the equations 

Oo b 9) 
Ba (a+b)ap? 
where p is the central force on unit mass at unit distance. 


60. <A particle P describes an ellipse under a central force producing an 
acceleration £? (distance) directed to a point 0. When P is at an end of the 
axis major, O begins to move with a simple harmonic motion psindt. Show 
that the motion of P may be represented at any time by motion in an ellipse 
whose centre is fixed and axis minor is constant and whose semi-axis major is 
variable according to the equation 


aaa tf ad sin ht — & sin XZ) sec he. 


CHAPTER X. 
MOTION UNDER CONSTRAINTS AND RESISTANCES. 


182. THE second main subdivision of “Dynamics of a Particle” 
relates to motion of a particle in a given field of force when the 
force of the field is not the only force acting on the particle, but 
there are unknown forces also acting upon it and enforcing some 
conditions. This subdivision includes all cases where the particle is 
constrained to move on a given curve or surface smooth or rough, 
all cases where the motion of one particle is partly determined by 
that of another with which it is connected in an invariable manner, 
and we shall extend it to include all cases of particles subject to 
motional forces (Article 152). 


183. Motion on a smooth curve in a vertical plane 
under gravity. The motion is entirely determined by the equa- 
tion of energy 

4u° + gy = const., 
where v is the velocity of the particle when it is at a height y 
above a fixed horizontal plane. The velocity is therefore always 
that due to falling from a definite level which is the same through- 
out the motion. , 


Let p be the radius of curvature at the point where the velocity 
is v, and ¢@ the angle which the normal drawn inwards (towards 
the centre of curvature) makes with the vertical drawn downwards, 
then, taking m for the mass of the particle and R# for the pressure 
of the curve on the. particle, we have by resolving along the normal 


2 
me = mg cosd+ R, 


where £& is supposed to act inwards. 
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When the constraint is applied by means of a smooth tube 
within which the particle moves, or when the particle is the centre 
of inertia of a small ring sliding on a smooth wire in the form of 
the curve, #& can act either inwards or outwards. When the con- 
straint is applied by means of a smooth surface the particle is 
either on the concave side or on the convex side of its path on the 
surface ; in the former case R acts inwards, in the latter outwards. 


When the pressure, if there is any, must act inwards or must 
act outwards the particle leaves the curve at the instant when the 
pressure changes sign. Putting R= 0, we find as the condition for 
this 

v = gp cos ¢, 
showing that when the particle leaves the curve the velocity is 
that due to fallmg through one quarter of the vertical chord of 
curvature. 


If we wish to find the acceleration along the tangent to the 
curve we have only to resolve along the tangent, and the required 
acceleration is the resolved part of g along the tangent. 


< 184. Motion down an inclined tube. The case just discussed includes 


in particular the case of a particle sliding down a line of greatest slope on a 
smooth inclined plane, or sliding down a smooth straight tube held in an 
inclined position. 

If a is the inclination to the horizon, the acceleration down the tube (or 


down the plane) is g sina, and the pressure on the tube (or on the plane) is 
mg cos a, where m is the mass of the particle. 


The motion of the particle is uniformly accelerated motion, and the dis- 
cussion of Article 42 applies to it. The first experimental determination of 
the value of g was made by observing the velocity acquired in sliding down 
an inclined plane. 


185. Examples. 


/\ 1. Prove that the time of descent down all chords of a vertical circle 


starting from the highest (or ending at the lowest point) is the same. 


2. Prove that the line of quickest descent from a point A to a curve, 
which is in a vertical plane containing 4A, is the line from A to the point of 
contact with the curve of a circle described to have A as its highest point and 
to touch the curve. Prove also that the line of quickest descent from a 


| curve to a point A is the line from A to the point of contact with the curve 
| of a circle described to have A as its lowest point and to touch the curve. 
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3. Prove that each of the lines of quickest descent in Example 2 - 
the angle between the normal to the curve and the vertical at the point 
it meets the curve, and hence show that the line of quickest descen’ 
one given curve to another in the same vertical plane bisects the angle be 
the normal and the vertical at both ends. 


4, When the tube (or the plane) of Article 184 is rough, and t 
efficient of friction is 4, prove that the acceleration down the line of gu 
slope is g (sin a+, cos a), where the upper or lower sign is to be taken a 
ing as the particle is moving up or down. Also find the acceleration | 
which a particle moves on a rough horizontal plane. 


5. Example 4 is generally assumed to apply to the motion of a ra‘ 
train. Consider the motion on straight horizontal rails, and let m be 
mass of the train, P the resultant force acting upon it apart from the re 
ance, pmg the resistance, then f the acceleration with which the train move. 
given by the equation 

mf=P— ping, 
and, if P=ymg, the train moves with uniform velocity. The force P i 
known as the “pull of the engine,” but it is not the tension in a couplin; 
between the engine and the rest of the train. 


Sy 


@ 


Fig. 46. 


To see how the force P arises we consider the motion of the driving whee 
and the motion of a wheel of one of the coaches of the train. The left-hanc 
circle represents the coach-wheel, and the right-hand circle the driving wheel 
At starting the centre of the driving wheel is at rest, and the machinery is s¢ 
contrived that a couple is exerted upon it tending to turn it rapidly in the direc. 
tion shown by the arrow-head marked w. The wheel slips (or “skids”) on the 
rail, and, at the point of contact, friction is exerted in the direction opposite tc 
that in which the point of contact slips, this is shown by /’in the figure. Sc 
long as the steam is “on” the couple is exerted on the wheel, and there is slid 
ing friction # as shown. The resultant of such frictions for all parts on 
which they act is the force P. Again, consider the coach-wheel rolling on the 
rail with an angular velocity in the direction shown by the arrow marked o’ 
The motion of the coach on the rails is in the direction of the arrow 
marked V. In the absence of friction the coach would slip over the rails in 
this direction. Thus the friction of the rails on the coach-wheels is in the 
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Won of the arrow marked /”, and this friction is rolling friction. The 
withia® of all such frictions as 7” is the resistance to the motion of the 
of ine 
the cr®Ppeas that the resistance of the rails arises from rolling friction, and 
eon: of the engine from sliding friction, and, since the ratio of rolling 
E 1 to pressure at a point of contact is always less (for the same materials) 
eithethat of sliding friction to pressure, there is no difficulty in seeing how a 


surfacan be set in motion by a locomotive of smaller mass than the train. 


yhe resistance of the air is not sufficiently great to affect the argument. 


act A carriage is slipped from an express train, going at full speed, at a 


presfnce 7 from a station, and comes to rest at the station. Prove that the 
this of the train will then be at a distance M/(1/—m) beyond the station, 
ad m being the masses of the whole train and of the carriage slipped, and 
the pull of the engine being constant. 
7. Prove that the extra work required to take a train from one station to 
stop at the next at a distance / in an interval ¢ is 


Bae he V2 Wad 
ale n}\m~ nk 


times the work required to run through without stopping, where the incline 
of the road is 1 in m, and the resistance of the road and the brake power per 
unit mass are equal to the components of gravity down uniform inclines of 
lin 7 and 1 in & respectively. 


8. A cylinder whose section is a parabola is placed with its generators 
horizontal, the axis of a normal section vertical, and the vertex upwards, and 
a particle is projected along it in a vertical plane. Prove that if it leaves the 
parabola anywhere it does so at the point of projection. 


9. A particle is projected from the lowest point of a vertical section of a 
smooth hollow circular cylinder whose axis is horizontal so as to move round | 
inside the cylinder. Prove that, if the velocity is that due to falling from 
the highest point, the particle leaves the circle when the radius through it 
makes with the vertical an angle cos~13. 


Find the least velocity of projection in order that the particle may describe 
the complete circle. 


10. A particle is constrained to describe a circle by means of an inex- 
tensible thread, and leaves the circle when the thread makes an angle 8 with 
the vertical drawn upwards. Prove that when it strikes the circle again the 
thread makes an angle 38 with the same vertical. 


11. Prove that a particle projected in any manner on a smooth plane of 
| inclination a to the horizon describes a parabola as if under gravity diminished 
|. in the ratio sina : 1. 
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12. When a particle moves on a smooth 
cycloid under gravity, the vertex of the 


° 
cycloid being at the lowest point, the equa- 
tion of motion, by resolution along the 
tangent in direction QP, may be written 
P §=—-—gsin 6, 
c obi 
Q 


s being the are measured from the vertex 
to P, and 6 the angle the normal OP makes 
with the vertical. Now, by a known pro- 
Fig. 47. perty of the cycloid, s=4a sin 6, where a is 
the radius of the generating circle, and thus the above equation becomes 


showing that the motion in s is simple harmonic with period 27,/(4a/q). 
Thus the time taken to fall to the vertex from any point on the curve is 
independent of the starting point, and in fact is 7 /(a/g). 


[This property is known as the “Isochronism of the cycloid.”] 


13. Show that the time a train, if unresisted, takes to pass through a 
tunnel under a river in the form of an arc of an inverted cycloid of length 
2s and height A cut off by a horizontal line is 


eure (a5 se) 
“/2gh A+ 2gh)’ 
where »v is the velocity with which the train enters and leaves the tunnel. 


186. Motion of two bodies connected by an inexten- 
sible thread. We shall consider the case 
of two bodies, of masses m and m’, attached 
to the ends of an inextensible thread which 
passes over a smooth pulley. We neglect 
the mass of the thread. 

The bodies will move like particles at 
their centres of inertia. 

The particles in question move in the 
line of the thread. 

Suppose that the particle of mass m has 
bd ; descended through a distance # in the inter- 

et. val t. Then m’ has risen through a distance 

x. Hence at any instant the velocities of the particles are equal 
in magnitude. 

The kinetic energy is therefore $(m +m’) #. 

Also the potential energy is Const. + m’ga — mga. 
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Hence the equation of energy can be written 
4 (m+ m’) 4 = (m — m’) gx + const. 
By differentiating this equation we obtain 
(m +m’) % =(m—m’') g, 

showing that the acceleration of either particle is in magnitude 
m —m 
m +m! 

The tension 7 of the thread can be obtained from the equation 
of motion of either particle. Thus we have for m 

mi=mg—T, 


ivin gos 
8 8 ~~ m+tm g- 


An instrument of which the above is the principle is known as 
Atwood’s machine. It is manifest that the masses can be so 
adjusted as to make the acceleration much smaller, and therefore 
much more accurately measurable, than the acceleration g of a free 
falling body. When the ratio of the masses of the two bodies is 
known, experiments with this instrument yield a determination of 
the value of g. 


187, Examples. 

1. In Atwood’s machine the mass m’ is rigid, the mass m consists of a 
rigid portion of mass m’ and a small additional piece lightly resting upon it. 
As m descends it passes through a ring, by which the additional piece is lifted 
off. Prove that, if m starts from a height 4 above the ring, and if the time 
it takes to fall a distance 4 after passing through the ring is ¢, then 

_ 2 (mm) 
: mm! ht" 

2. Two particles of masses J, m are connected by an inextensible thread 
of negligible mass which passes through a small smooth ring on a smooth 
fixed horizontal table. When the thread is just stretched, so that I/ is ata 
distance c from the ring, and the particles are at rest, MZ is projected on the 
table at right angles to the thread, Prove that until m reaches the ring 
describes a curve whose polar equation is of the form 

r=c cos {6 /(1+m/M)}. 

8. Two particles of masses J/, m are connected by an inextensible thread 

of negligible mass; J describes on a smooth table a curve which is nearly a 


circle with centre at a point 0, and the thread passes through a small smooth 
hole at O and supports m. Prove that the apsidal angle of J/’s orbit is 


mJ/{z (1+m/I)}. 
L. 12 
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188. Simple Circular Pendulum. A particle constrained 
to describe a circle in a vertical plane is called a “simple circular 
pendulum.” When the constraint is applied by means of an 
inextensible thread of negligible mass with one extremity fixed, or 
when the particle is within a hollow cylinder with a horizontal 
axis, the particle can leave the circle. For the present we shall 
suppose the particle to be within a circular tube, fixed in a 
vertical plane. , 

Let / be the radius of the circle. This is called the length of 
the pendulum. 

Let @ be the angle the radius through 
the particle makes with the vertical at time ¢. 

The kinetic energy is 4ml?62, where m is 
the mass of the particle. 


: The potential energy of the particle in the 
field is mgl(1 — cos @), the standard position 
Fig. 49. of the particle being at the lowest point. 


Hence the equation of energy may be 
written, after division by ml, 


4102 = g cos 6 + const. 


where the constant depends on the velocity at the lowest point. 


189. Small Oscillation. Differentiating the equation of 
energy last written with respect to the time, we have 


16=—gsin@. 
This equation might have been obtained by resolving along the 
tangent to the circle. | 


If @ is very small throughout the motion we may put @ for 
sin 9, and thus . 
10 = — 4g. 


This equation shows (Article 47) that the motion in @ is simple 
harmonic with a period 27 »/(1/q). 


The pendulum swings from side to side of the vertical. 
Suppose it to start from rest in a position near the equilibrium 
position but slightly displaced to the right. It falls to the equili- 
brium position in time 47 ,/(J/g), passes through it, and proceeds 
to the left until its displacement is numerically equal to that at 
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starting, and comes to rest after an interval $7 4/(l/g) from the 
equilibrium position. The motion is then reversed. The time 
from rest to rest is (J/g). This is known as the time of a 
“beat,” the period 27/(1/g) is the time of a “complete oscillation.” 


A pendulum which beats seconds is known as a “seconds 
pendulum;” the time of a complete oscillation of such a pendulum 
is two seconds. The length of the seconds pendulum at a place 
is given by the equation 

om V(U/g) = 1. 

Pendulum experiments afford the most exact method of deter- 

mining the value of g. 


190. Examples. 


1, Prove that, in the case of one-sided constraint, the particle cannot 
leave the circle unless it has risen above the centre. 


2. Prove that, if in London g=981'17, the units being the centimetre 
and the second, then the length of the seconds pendulum there is 99:413 
centimetres. 


3. A balloon ascends with constant acceleration and reaches a height of 
900 ft. in one minute. Show that a pendulum clock carried with it will gain 
at the rate of 27°8 seconds per hour, approximately. 


4, If U, is the length of a pendulum which gains ” seconds in an hour, 
and /, the length of a pendulum which loses ” seconds in an hour, n being 
small, prove that the square root of the true length of the seconds pendulum 
is the harmonic mean between 4/2, and 4/J,. 


5. The bob of a pendulum which is hung close to the face of a cliff is 
attracted to the cliff with a horizontal force of intensity 7. Show that the 
time of a beat is 

nb P+, 
where Z is the length of the pendulum. 


6. A bead slides on a smooth circular wire of radius a, whose plane is 
inclined at an angle a tothe vertical. Find the period of its small oscillations 
about the lowest point. 


7. Show that, if the suspending fibre of a simple pendulum is slightly 
extensible, its vibrations of small amplitude take place in an are having its 
centre of curvature at a distance below the point of suspension equal to three 
times the statical increase of length due to the weight of the bob, while the 
period is simply that due to the stretched length of the fibre. 


8. Prove that on taking a pendulum down a mine, the time of vibration 
is increased or diminished according as the mean density of the Earth at its 
surface is greater or less than two-thirds of the Earth’s mean density. 


12—2 
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9. Find the greatest angle through which a person can oscillate on a 
swing, the ropes of which can support a tension equal to twice the person’s 
weight. 


*191. Finite Oscillation. More generally, suppose the 
pendulum to start from rest in a position in which the radius 
makes an angle a with the vertical. Then, in the notation of 
Article 188, @=0 when 0= 4, and the equation of energy of that 
Article can be written 


416° = 9 (cos 0 — cos a), 


tpudt gins? — oine? 
or 16 ? (sint 5 sin ak 


showing that the pendulum oscillates between two positions in 
which it is inclined to the vertical at an angle « on the right and 
left sides of the vertical. 

To express the position of the pendulum in terms of the time t, 
since it was in the equilibrium position, we introduce a new 
variable yy defined by the Ce 


sin = sin =sin = 
2 ¥ 2’ 


with the further conditions that as @ increases from 0 to a, 
increases from 0 to 47; as 6 diminishes from a to 0, W increases 
from 37 to 7; as @ diminishes from 0 to —a, increases from 7 
to 37r; and as @ increases from —a to 0, Y increases from 37 to 
27. With these conventions there is one value of wy correspond- 
ing to every instant in a complete period. 

Now we have 


46 cos § => sin5 cos yp, 


wrt tO, wiedh ng. Cigale en 
oh pe eS Dose 2 
Bin 5 SY gt Pg on 1, 


fat (1 — sin? ssinty) : 


Hence the time ¢ from the instant when the particle was 
passing through the lowest point in the direction in which 0 
increases is given by the equation. 


a va a EEC. “tiled —sin?s oe . 
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where the square root is always to be taken positive. The com- 


plete period is 
ty) - * \/ (1 sine sine) 5 sin’ v) 


With the above relation between ¢ and y, sin y is said to be an 
/ 
Elliptic Function of ¢ a/ : , and the relation is written 


sin = sn (i /¥) (mod sin 5) : 


The function has a real period, and the integral 


Tv 


ia 


Jf —sin’= = sin’) 


is one quarter of this period. 


The position of the pendulum at any time ¢ is determined by 
the equation 


a! g a 
sin 5 = sin 3 8h (é /4) (mod sin§). 


*192. Complete Revolution. If the constant in the energy 
equation of Article 188 is such that 6 never vanishes it must be 
greater than g, and the velocity at the lowest point is greater than 
that due to falling from the highest point. Hence there will be 
some velocity at the highest point. Let us suppose the velocity 
at the highest point is that due to falling through a height h ; 
then, when 0= 7 

1262 = Qgh, 


and for any other value of 0 


41O=9 (cos @+1+7), 


_g(h+ 21) aS 0 
or 16 i (1 rey 5) 


| giving sin 3 =sn é J4) (mod k), where k? = 21/(h + 21). 
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The period of a complete revolution is 


2k y/- i nD 


*193. Limiting case. In the case where the pendulum is 
projected from the position of equilibrium with velocity equal to 
that due to falling from the highest point the equation can be 
integrated by logarithms. 


The constant in the energy equation of Article 188 must then 
be chosen so that @ vanishes when 6=77, and the equation there- 
fore is 

416° = g (1 + cos 8), 


which may be written 


The time of describing an angle @ is therefore t, where 


2 U 6 
t=,/-[ = rae = als log ( (see § + tan 5). 


It is to be noted that the particle approaches the highest 
point indefinitely, but does not reach it in any finite time. 


The same equations may be used to describe the motion of the 
particle from a position indefinitely close to the unstable position 
of equilibrium at the highest point of the circle. 


*194, Examples. 


1. Prove that the time of a finite oscillation when the fourth power of a, 
the angle of oscillation, is neglected, is 24 (1+ ya’) /(//9). 
2. Prove that, in the limiting case of Article 193, 
6=2 tan~! sinh {¢,/(g/D)}. 


3. Prove that if a seconds pendulum makes a complete finite oscillation 
in four seconds the angle a is about 160°. 


195. Motion on a smooth plane curve under any 
positional forces. ‘Suppose that.a particle of mass m is con- 
strained to move on a given smooth plane curve under the action 
of given forces in the plane. Let s be the arc of the curve 
_measured from some point of the curve up to the position of 
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the particle at time ¢. Let S be the tangential component of the 
forces in the direction in which s increases, and V the component 
along the normal inwards. Let v be the velocity of the particle 
in the direction in which s increases, and R the pressure of the 
curve on the particle. We shall write down the equations for the 
case where the particle is on the inside of the curve, and R 
accordingly acts inwards. The equations for the case in which 
F acts outwards can be obtained by changing the sign of R. 


By resolving along the tangent and normal we obtain 


dv 
mo 7 =8, 
v? ; 
meaW+R| 
p 


These are the equations of motion. The former can be inte- 
grated so as to express the velocity in terms of the position. In 
fact, since the forces S and N depend only on position, and since 
the coordinates of any point of the curve can be regarded as 
functions of a single parameter, it is clear that, on the curve, S is 
a function of the parameter, and ds is the product of a function of 
the parameter and its differential. Hence we have 


dmv? = | Sds + const., 


8 
where the integral is of the form [4 ¢ (A) d@ in which @ is the 


parameter, S is f(@), and ds is $ (6) dé. 

This is a case in which the work done by the forces between 
two positions can be calculated whether the system of forces is 
conservative or not, and the equation can be interpreted in the 
form 

change of kinetic energy = work done, 
where the “change of kinetic energy” on the left means the excess 
of the kinetic energy in the position at time ¢ above that in some 
definite standard position, and the “work done” on the right 
means the work done by the forces in the displacement of the 
particle along the curve from the definite standard position to the 
position at time t. ; 


In the case of conservative positional forces | Sds is the excess ° 
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of the value of the work function in the position at time ¢ above 
its value in the standard position. 


The integral equation gives the velocity v in each position, 
and the second of the equations of motion gives the pressure R. 
In the case of one-sided constraint the particle leaves the curve 
when # changes sign. 


196. Examples. 


1. Prove that, when the particle leaves the curve, the velocity is that 
due to falling under the force kept constant through one quarter of the chord 
of curvature in the direction of the force. 


2. Prove that, when the curve is a free path under the given forces for 
proper velocity of projection, then for any other velocity of projection, the 
pressure varies as the curvature. 


*197. Smooth plane tube rotating in its plane. Suppose 
that a particle of mass m moves 
in a smooth plane tube, and that 
the tube rotates in its plane about 
a point O rigidly connected with 
it. Let OA be any particular 
radius vector of the tube, and 
g@ the angle OA makes with a 
fixed line in the plane of the 
tube. Then ¢@ is the angular 
velocity of the tube. We shall 
Fig. 50. write w for ¢. 


Let P be the position of the particle in the tube at time ¢. 
Let OP=r,and 2 AOP=80. Then r and @ are polar coordinates 
of P referred to OA as initial line, and r and 6+¢ are polar 
coordinates of P referred to a fixed initial line. Let p be the 
radius of curvature of the tube at P. 


Let v be the velocity of. the particle relative to the tube. 
Then, if are AP =s, v is 8, the direction of v is that of the tangent 
to the tube, and the resolved parts of v along OP and at right 
angles to OP are 7 and r6. . 


Now the resolved accelerations of the particle along OP and at 
right angles to OP are 


*—r(O+ $y, 
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and dt (6 + $)}. 


These may be written 


¢— 7 —2rbw — Tw’, | 


ine ee ae 
= (798) + Bho + 7a) 


Of these the terms independent of w are equivalent to 2 


along the tangent to the tube at P and v*/p inwards along the 
normal to the tube. 


The terms containing 2 as a factor are equivalent to 2wv 
inwards along the normal to the tube. This can be seen by con- 
sidering that * along OP and 6 transverse to OP are equivalent 
to v along the tangent in the direction in which s increases, and 
that we have, as multipliers of 2w, the components of this result- 
ant turned through a right angle. 


Now we can resolve a vector in the direction OP into com- 
ponents along the tangent at P to the tube and inwards along 


the normal by multiplying by x and f where p is the perpen- 


dicular from O on the tangent; similarly for a vector transverse 


ay OVE 


Hence finally the accelerations resolved along the tangent and 
normal to the tube are 


ae Joes dr 
ot OU + Op + Or as 
Now let the particle move in the tube under the action of 
forces in the plane of the tube whose resolved parts along the 
tangent and normal to the tube are S and WN, and let & be the 
pressure of the tube on the particle. Then the equations of motion 
are 
I | arg ot 
mle TO? de TP IAS 
dr 


v? P 
m[ 24 200+ atp + ar | =N+R 
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*198. Newton’s Revolving Orbit. Suppose that the form 
of the tube in Article 197 is a free path under a central force to O. 
Let the tube turn about O with an angular velocity ¢ which is 
always equal to n@, where n is constant, and 6 is the angular 
velocity of the radius vector in the free path when the particle is 
at (r, @). Then the path traced out by the particle is a free path 
under the original central force and an additional central force 
which varies inversely as the cube of the distance. 


Let f be the central acceleration in the free path, and $h the 
rate of description of areas. Then we are given 
#6 = — t 
AO =he 
Now, in the tube ‘ = 6, so that 
(6+ 4)=h(1+n), 
and F—7 (64+ oP =—f—7r& (Qn +7’), 


2 
=—f- 5 (On+n 


Hence the path traced out by the particle in the revolving 
tube is a free path with a central acceleration to O made up of two 
terms, one of them being f, and the other being inversely propor- 
tional to 7°. 


This result may be stated in another form as follows :—Rela- 
tively to a certain frame a particle describes a central orbit about 
the origin with central acceleration f; if a second frame with the 
same origin rotates about the origin relatively to the first frame, 
with an angular velocity always the same multiple of that of the 
radius vector in the said central orbit, the path of the particle 
relatively to the second frame is again a central orbit with the 
central acceleration increased by an amount inversely proportional 
to the cube of the distance. 


*199. Examples. 


1. A particle moves in a tube in the form of an equiangular spiral which 
rotates uniformly about the pole, and is under the action of a central force 
to the pole of the spiral... Prove that if there is no pressure on the tube the 
central force at distance 7 must be of the form Ar+Br-%, where A and B 
are constants. 


2. Prove that motion which, relatively to any frame, can be described 
as motion in a central orbit with acceleration y/(distance)* towards the origin 
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and moment of velocity 4 may be described, relatively to a different frame 
with the same origin, as uniform motion in a straight line, provided h? > p. 


3. A particle moves in a smooth plane tube, and is under a central force 
to a fixed point about which the tube rotates uniformly. Prove that, if the 
pressure is always zero, the central force is 

m [rw + 2ro (h—17w)/p? + (h—7?w)? p~?dp/dr], 
where m is the mass of the particle, mh is its moment of momentum about 
the fixed point, » is the angular velocity of the tube, 7 is the radius vector, 
and p the perpendicular from the fixed point on the tangent to the tube at 
the position of the particle. 


*200. Motion on a rough plane curve under gravity. 
When a particle is constrained to describe a plane curve in a 
vertical plane under gravity but there is 
frictional resistance to the motion as well 
as pressure on the curve we assume that 
the friction is ~ times the pressure, where 
p 1s the coefficient of friction. The friction 
acts in the tangent to the curve in the 
sense opposite to that of the velocity. 

The equations of motion take different 
forms in different circumstances. We shall 
choose for investigation the case where the Fig. 51. 
particle is on the outside of the curve, and 
is descending. 

Let the are s of the curve be measured from some point of the 
curve so that it increases in the sense of the velocity, and let ¢ be 
the angle contained between the inwards normal and the down- 
wards vertical. Then ¢ increases with s, and ds/dd (=p) is the 
length of the radius of curvature. 

Let v be the velocity of the particle, m its mass, & the pressure 
of the curve on the particle. The equations of motion are 


dv ; 
mv a mg sin d — ph, 


2 


m= mg cos 6— Rh 
Eliminating R we obtain the equation 

Ci ; 
OF ae Re Rig Oe) 


dv oa As 
or ed =g9p (sin ¢ fe COs d). 
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This equation can be integrated after multiplication by the 
factor e~*, in fact it becomes 


ig (Jv’e-™») = gpe-™? (sin ¢ — pcos ¢), 
so that ve? = 2g | pe? (sin @ — p cos d) dg + const., 


an equation which determines v as a function of ¢, and therefore 
gives the velocity at any point of the curve. The velocity being 
determined, the second of the equations ef motion gives the 
pressure, and, as in the case of a smooth curve, if R vanishes the 
particle leaves the curve. 


The equations of motion take different forms according as the 
particle is inside or outside the curve, and according as it is 
ascending or descending. But in each case the equations can be 
integrated by the above method. There is accordingly no definite 
expression for the velocity at any point of the curve in terms of 
the position, but the expressions obtained are different in the 
different cases. 


201. Examples. 
1. Write down the equations of motion in the three cases not investigated 
in Article 200 and the integrating factor in each case. 


2. A particle is projected horizontally from the lowest point of a rough 
sphere of radius a, and returns to this point after describing an arc aa, 
(a<4rr), coming to rest at the lowest point. Prove that the initial velocity 
is sina /{2ga (1+ )/(1—2y?)}, where p is the coefficient of friction. 


3. A particle slides down a rough cycloid, whose base is horizontal and 
vertex downwards, starting from rest at a cusp and coming to rest at the 
vertex. Prove that, if p is the coefficient of friction, yw? e4”=1. 

4, A ring moves on a rough cycloidal wire whose base is horizontal and 


vertex downwards ; prove that during the ascent the direction of motion at 
time ¢ makes with the horizontal an angle ¢, given by the equation 


ee ; 
ae {eh aN € sin (b+e)}= — Z sec? ee? ¢ sin (b+), 
where ¢ is the angle of friction. 
*202. Motion on a curve in general. When a particle 
moves on a given curve under any forces, we take m for the mass 


of the particle, S for the tangential component of the resultant 
force of the field, V for the component along the principal normal, 
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and B for the component along the binormal. Also we take R, 
for the component of the pressure along the principal normal 
towards the centre of curvature, and R, for the component of the 
pressure along the binormal in the same sense as B. Further if 
the curve is rough we take /’ for the friction. 


We take s to be the arc of the curve from some point to the 
position of the particle at time ¢, p to be the radius of curvature, 
and v to be the velocity, and we suppose the sense in which s 
increases to be that of v. Then the equations of motion are 


Gti c, 
mo 7 =S—F, 


Tae 


y? 
m—-=N-+R,, 
Pp 


O=B+R, 


When the curve is smooth F is zero, and we can integrate the 
first equation, in the same way as in Article 195, in the form 


dmv? = | Sds + const., 


and this result can be expressed in the form 
change of kinetic energy = work done, 


so that the velocity is determined in terms of the position. The 
other two equations then determine the pressure. As in Article 
195 the integral equation is expressed more simply when the 
system of forces whose components are S, NV, B is conservative. 


When the curve is rough we have to eliminate F, R,, R, by 

means of the equation 
r= we (Re an RS 

which expresses that the friction is proportional to the resultant 
pressure. There results a differential equation for v®, and, if we 
can integrate this equation, we shall obtain an equation giving the 
velocity in terms of the position. As in Article 200 the velocity in 
any position depends partly on the way in which that position has 
been reached. 


{ 


| 203. Motion on a smooth surface of revolution under 


avity. When a particle moves under gravity on a smooth. 
surface of revolution whose axis is vertical we can always obtain 
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from general principles sufficient integrals of the equations of 
motion to determine the velocity completely. 


Let the axis of revolution be the axis # (a being measured 
upwards), and let the particle at time ¢ be at distance y from the 
axis, and be on a meridian curve of the surface in an axial plane 
making an angle ¢ with a given axial plane, and let o be the are 
of the meridian from some particular circular section to the 
position of the particle. 


Then it is clear that the velocity along the tangent to the 
meridian is ¢, and the velocity along the tangent to the circular 
section is yd. Thus the energy equation is 


a\e (+ yo?) +,ga = const. 


z, 


ae 


oa Fig. 52. 


Again, since the reaction of the surface on the particle is along 
the normal to the surface, and the normal meets the axis of 
revolution, while the weight of the particle acts in a line parallel 
to this axis, the forces acting on the particle have no moment 
about this axis. 


Hence by the Principle of the Conservation of Moment of 
Momentum the moment of the velocity about the axis is constant, 
or we have 

yh = const. 


The equations written down determine ¢ and 4d, that is they 
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determine the two components of the velocity (¢ and yd) in two 
“directions at right angles which lie in the tangent plane to the 
surface. 


204, Examples. 


1. Show that a particle projected along a circular section of a smooth 
Ms surface of revolution with its axis vertical can describe the circle under the 
action of gravity and the reaction of the surface, provided the velocity V of 
projection and the radius y of the circle are connected by the equation 


Ve=gy tan B, 


where 8 is the angle which the normal to the surface at any point on the 
circle makes with the vertical, 


Prove also that the reaction of the surface is mg sec, where m is the 
mass of the particle. 


[In the particular case where the surface is spherical this motion is 
frequently referred to as motion of a “spherical pendulum,” and the constraint 
can be provided by an inextensible string with one end fixed at the centre of 
the sphere. Since the string describes a right circular cone the name “conical 
pendulum” is sometimes used. ] 


2. A train rounds a curve whose radius of curvature is p with velocity »v. 
Prove that, to prevent the train from leaving the metals the outer rail 
ought to be raised a height bv?/pg above the inner, b being the distance 
between the rails. 


3. <A railway carriage is travelling on a curve of radius 7 with velocity 
v, 2a is the distance between the rails and / is the height of the centre of 
inertia of the carriage above the rails. Show that the weight of the carriage 
is divided between the rails in the ratio gra—v*h : gra+v*h, and hence that 
the carriage will upset if v>AJ(gralh). 

4, The point of suspension of a simple pendulum of length / is carried 
round in a horizontal circle of radius ¢ with angular velocity w ; show that 


when the motion is steady the inclination a of its suspending thread to the 
vertical is given by the equation 


wo? (¢c+lsina)=g tana. 
Show that, if ( gla2)* <(t- 3, the inclination can be inwards towards the 
axis. 


5. A particle moves on a smooth surface of revolution whose axis 
is vertical. Prove that the polar equation of the projection of the path on 
a horizontal plane is given by the equation 


ey [1+u2{f'(w}P+ee+ F (uw) =const. 


where z=f(w) is the equation of the meridian curve, w~1! being the distance ° 
from the axis, and / is a constant. 
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*205. Motion on a surface in general. Suppose that a 
particle moves on a fixed surface under the action of given forces’ 
and the reaction of the surface. 


We may imagine the surface to be covered with a network of 
curves belonging to distinct families, in such a way that at each point 
of the surface one curve of one family meets one curve of the other 
family, and we may suppose the curves that meet in any point to 
cut at right angles. At any poimt we may resolve the forces of 
the field into components along the tangents to the curves that 
meet in that point, and along the normal to the surface. We may 
resolve the acceleration along the same lines. 


When the surface is smooth the reaction is simply a pressure 
along the normal. For a particle moving on a smooth surface in 
a conservative field there will be an energy equation expressing 
the velocity in terms of the position. We shall see presently that 
the pressure is determinate as soon as the velocity is known. 


When the surface is rough there will be two components of 
friction in the directions of the tangents to the two curves that 
meet at any point, and the resultant friction has the same direction 
as the velocity but the opposite sense. Also the resultant friction 
is equal in magnitude to the product of the coefficient of friction 
and the pressure. 


We have thus the means of writing down equations of motion 
of the particle, but the process can in general be simplified by 
using methods of Kinematics and Analytical Dynamics which are 
beyond the scope of the present work. We shall therefore confine 
ourselves to the simplest cases. 


We proceed to investigate a general expression for the resolved 
part of the acceleration along the normal to the surface. 


Let v be the velocity of the particle, p the radius of curvature 
of its path. The tangent to the path touches the surface, and we 
suppose a normal section of the surface drawn through it. This 
section is not, in general, the osculating plane of the path; we 
suppose that it makes an angle ¢ with this osculating plane. We 
take p’ to be the radius of curvature of the normal section of the 
surface through the tangent to the path. 


Since the normal to the surface is at right angles to the 
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tangent to the path the resolved part of the acceleration along the 
normal to the surface is the resolved part in that direction of the 
acceleration along the principal normal to the path, it is there- 
fore 


y 
— COS @. 
7 008 


Also by a well-known theorem we have p = p’ cos ¢. 


Hence the acceleration along the normal to the surface is v*/p’, 
and the pressure is determined by resolving along the normal. 


*206. Osculating plane of path. In Example 1 of 
Article 204 it is stated that a particle may be projected along a 
horizontal tangent of a smooth surface of revolution whose axis is 
vertical with such velocity that it describes the circular section 
under the action of gravity and the reaction of the surface. It is 
almost obvious that if the velocity exceeds that requisite for 
description of the circle the path of the particle rises above the 
circle, otherwise it falls below the circle. We may use the result 
of Article 205 to find the position of the osculating plane of the 
path for any velocity of projection. 


Fig. 53. . 
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Let P be the point of projection, PG the normal to the surface 
at P, PN=y the ordinate of P at right angles to the axis of 
revolution, Q the point where the osculating plane of the path 
meets the axis. Let 2GPN=a,and 2GPQ=¢. 


When the particle is projected along the tangent to the 
circular section with velocity V there is initially no acceleration 
along a line in the meridian plane at right angles to PQ. 


Hence resolving along this line we have 
R sin $ — mg cos (a — $)=0, 
where m is the mass of the particle, and F# is the pressure. 


Again, resolving along PV, we have 
ma 008 (2 ¢) = £ cos a, 


where p is the radius of curvature of the path. 


Now, with the notation of Article 205, 
p=PG, p=PGcos ¢. 

Also y= PN = PG cos a. 

Hence tan @ = gy/V". 


This equation determines the position of the osculating plane 
of the path. 

Now if tan ¢ > tan a, or V? < gy cot a, the osculating plane of 
the path initially lies below the horizontal plane through the 
point of projection, and if tan ¢< tana, or V?>gycota, it lies 
above that plane. 


*207. Examples. 


1. <A particle moving on a surface (smooth or rough) under no forces but 
the reaction of the surface describes a geodesic. 


2, A particle moves on a rough cylinder of radius a under no forces but 
the reaction of the surface, starting with velocity V in a direction making an 
angle a with the generators ; prove that in time ¢ it moves over an are 


ap—1 cosec?a log (1 +pVia-i sin? a), 
p being the coefficient of friction. 


3. A hollow circular cylinder of radius @ is rough on the inside, and is 
made to rotate uniformly with angular velocity about its axis which makes 


. 


9 
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an angle a with the vertical. Show that a particle can slide down a line 
parallel to the axis with uniform velocity 


aon) {(u?+1)(u? tan? a 1)}, 
where p is the coefficient of friction, and 4 > cot a, 

4, An ellipsoidal shell whose principal semiaxes are a, b,c (a>b>c) is 
placed with the greatest axis vertical and a particle is projected from one of 
the lower umbilics with velocity v along the tangent to the horizontal section 


within the ellipsoid. Show that the osculating plane of the path is initially 
above or below this section according as 


> or <gab? (b?/c? —1)/n/{(a? — 0?) (a? — b?)}. 
K 208. Motion in Resisting Medium. In illustration of 
the class of forces admitted in Rational Mechanics under the name 
resistances, we consider cases of the motion of a particle in a 
known field of force when, in addition to the forces of the field, 
there is exerted on the particle a force proportional to a power of 
its velocity having the same direction as the velocity and the 
opposite sense. 


Problems of this kind are related to facts of observation in 
regard to the motions of bodies in the air and in other fluid media. 
In many cases it is found that the observed facts can be approxi- 
mately represented by the supposition that the resistance is 
proportional to the velocity, this is true for instance for the 
motion of a pendulum swinging in air. There are other cases for 
which it is found that the facts are better represented by suppos- 
ing the resistance to be proportional to the cube of the velocity, 
this appears in fact to be the simplest function of the velocity 
which gives rise to an approximate representation of the motion 
of a shot. 


In such cases there is not necessarily any dissipation of energy 
in the system. The motion of the body through the fluid generates 
motion in the fluid, so that kinetic energy is gained by the fluid, 
and thus the body must part with kinetic energy at a greater rate 
than it would do in the absence of the fluid. Work is done by the 
body against the resistance, and an equal amount of work is done 
upon the elements of fluid, and its equivalent may be produced in 
kinetic energy of the fluid, potential energy of strain, &c. We 
can in fact conceive cases in which this would happen. On the 
other hand in actual cases some of the energy is invariably 
dissipated, 7.e. converted into heat, or generally into other forms of 


13—2 
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energy than kinetic energy of visible motion, potential energy of 
strain, and potential energy of the parts of the system in the field 


. of force. 


209. Resistance proportional to the Velocity. Since 
the velocity of a particle is a vector whose direction and sense 
are determined by the resolved parts 4, y, Z, the resistance has 
resolved parts — xa, — xy, — «2, where « is a constant. 


Suppose the motion takes place under gravity parallel to the 
negative direction of the axis y, and first suppose the particle to 
move vertically. The equation of motion is 


mij =— mg — KY, 
or y¥+ry+9=0, 
where \ is written for «/m. Multiplying by e” and integrating, we 
have 


yer ah . ert = (Of 


where C is a constant of integration. Hence 
y = Ce-Kim — mg/K. 


If the particle continues to fall for a sufficiently long time the 
value of y will ultimately differ very little from —gm/k, or the 
particle falls with a practically constant velocity when it has been 
falling for some seconds. 


The equation last written can easily be integrated again so as 
to express y as a function of ¢. 


Again suppose that the particle is projected in any other than a 
vertical direction, then the vertical motion is the same as before, 
but for the horizontal motion we have an equation K 

. x: a X 


mi = — Ka, ao ae ee 

shy At 
giving ad = Aemxtim, Var dt fy Ary agit s 
where A is a constant of integration. This equation can easily be 
integrated again so as to express w as a function of t. 


210. Resisted Simple Harmonic Motion. Consider the 
case where, apart from the resistance, the motion would be simple 
harmonic in period 27/n, and the resistance is proportional to the 
velocity. 


aS Pw ee 
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We have the equation 
ME =— me — Kx, , 
or L+rAL+ Wa =0, 


where A is written for x/m. The complete primitive of this 
equation takes different forms according as n? > or <+\2. In the 
former case, which is practically the more important, it is 


x2 =e A cos {t /(n?— fA)} + B sin {t /(n? — Fr2)}]. 


The motion represented may be roughly described as simple 
harmonic motion with period 27/,/(n? — 4,2), and with amplitude 
diminishing according to the exponential function e~. It will 
be observed that the period is lengthened by the resistance, and 
that the amplitude falls off in geometric progression as the time 
increases in arithmetic progression. Thus the motion rapidly dies 
away. 


211. Examples. 


1. <A particle is projected vertically upwards with velocity v in a medium 
in which the resistance is proportional to the velocity. It rises to a height h 
and returns to the point of projection with velocity w. Prove that 


gh? =3-3 (0 /V) +40 /VP-Z(v/V P+... 
ghlw=s+% (w/V)+3 (w/V)P+3(w/V)P +... 
where V is the terminal velocity in the medium. 


2. A particle moves under gravity in a medium whose resistance varies 
as the velocity, starting with horizontal and vertical component velocities uw, 
%, and returning to the horizontal plane through the point of projection 
with component velocities «,, 7, ; show that the range # and time of flight ¢ 
are given by the equations 


%—%=Kt, R=t (a —%)/(log ty —log %). 
Prove also that R=w,Vt/(V+72), where V is the terminal velocity in the 
medium. 


3. A body performs rectilinear vibrations under an attractive force to a 
fixed centre proportional to the distance in a medium whose resistance is 
proportional to the velocity. Prove that, if 7’ is the period, and a, 6, ¢ are 
the coordinates of the extremities of three consecutive semi-vibrations, then 
the coordinate of the position of equilibrium and the time of vibration if 


_ there were no resistance are respectively 


ac— b? il a—b aR 
Ec. and P| 1+; (los = =) é 
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4. A particle of unit mass is fastened to one end of an elastic thread 
of natural length a and modulus am”, in a medium the resistance of which 
to the motion of the particle is 2x (velocity). The other end of the thread 
is fixed and the particle is held at a distance 6 (>a) below the fixed point. 
Prove that, when set free, (i) it will begin to rise or fall according as 
n?(b—a)> or <g, (ii) in its subsequent motion it will oscillate about a 
point O which is at a distance a+g/n* below the fixed point, (iii) the distances 
from O of successive positions of rest form a geometric series of ratio e-7/m, 
(iv) the interval between any two positions of rest is m/m, where m?=n?— x’. 


5. <A particle moves on a smooth cycloid whose axis is vertical and vertex 
downwards under gravity and a resistance varying as the velocity. Prove that 
the time of falling from any point to the vertex is independent of the starting 
point. 

6. A particle moves under a central force ¢ (7) in a medium of which the 
resistance varies as the velocity. Investigate the equations 

“ Cee h? dp 2 t 
r+pr— e ut +  (r)=0, Pop ee “e 
where / and p are constants. 


*212. Motion in a vertical plane under gravity. For 
any law of resistance we can make some progress with the equa- 
tions of motion of a particle moving in a vertical plane under 
gravity. 

Let mf(v) be the magnitude of the resistance when the 
velocity is v, m being the mass of 
the particle, then resolving hori- 
zontally we have 


u=— f (uv) cos ¢, 
where ¢ is the angle the direction 
of motion at time t makes with the 
Fig. 54. horizontal and w is the horizontal 
velocity, so that w =v cos ¢. 


Again resolving along the normal to path, since the resistance 
is directed along the tangent, we have 


y 
—=g9 cos 9d, 
, g cos p 


where p is the radius of curvature. This equation may be written 


up = —g cos ¢, 
and thus, eliminating t, 
du _ uf) 
dp 9g 


, where v = usec ©. 
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This equation can be integrated when /(v) = «v", and we have 
a ae 
lea const., 
an equation giving wu, and therefore also v, in terms of ¢. 


Now the equation 


gives t=— [ Fsec dd + const., 


so that ¢ is found in terms of g. Also the equations 
da di ds 
oy a a = sin ¢, noe 


2 2 
give us #@= - [Fag +const., y=— ie tan @ dg + const. 


and thus the time and the position of the particle are determined 
in terms of a single parameter ¢. 


It is not generally possible to integrate the equation for vertical 
rectilinear motion even for the case here described where f(v)=v”. 
In the special case, however, where the resistance is proportional 
to the square of the velocity the velocity can be found in any 
position. We have, when the particle is ascending, 

ee eal 0 


y being measured upwards. Now 


a a err 


d 
hence — (by) +«P=—g. 
FG) tae =o 
Multiplying by e*” and integrating, we have 
47ers = — Z e**Y + const., 
giving yf? = Ce-*Y — g/k. 


Again when the particle is descending we have, measuring y 


downwards, 
y= 9- Ky, 
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or o ay) +eP=9 
dy : 


giving Vf =f — Ce, 


As in the case of resistance proportional to the velocity, there 
is a limiting velocity, /(g/«), which is practically attained when 
the particle has fallen through a considerable height. 


* 213, Examples. 


1. A particle is projected vertically upwards in a medium whose resist- 
ance varies as the square of the velocity. Prove that the interval that 
elapses before it returns to the point of projection is less than it would be if 
there were no resistance. 


Prove also that, if the particle is let fall from rest, then in time ¢ it 
acquires a velocity U tanh (gt/U) and falls a distance U2g~-1log cosh (gt/U), 
where U is the terminal velocity in the medium. 


2, A particle of weight W moves in a medium whose resistance varies 
as the nth power of the velocity. Prove that, if / is the resistance when 
the direction of motion makes an angle ¢ with the horizon, then 


wen cos” pb [seer 49. 


3. A particle of unit mass moves in a straight line under an attraction 
» (distance) to a point in the line, and a resistance x (velocity)?. Prove that 
if it starts from rest at a distance a from the centre of force it will first 
come to rest at a distance 6, where 


(1+ 2ax) e~ 2% = (1 — xb) e*?, 


4. The bob of a simple pendulum moves under gravity in a medium of 
which the resistance per unit of mass is « (velocity)?, and starts from the 
lowest point with such velocity that if it were unresisted the angle of oscilla- 
tion would be a. Prove that it comes to rest after describing an angle 6 which 
satisfies the equation 


(1+ 470?) cos a= 4x2/? — 2x1 sin be 
where / is the length of the pendulum. 


2x10 2x10 
> 


+ cos Oe 
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EXAMPLES. 


1. Prove that the time of quickest descent along a straight line from 
a point on one vertical circle to another in the same plane is 


V{2 (P—a*)/9 a+h)}, 
where ¢ is the distance between their centres, a is the sum of the radii, and h 
the vertical height of the centre of the former circle above that of the latter. 


2. Any curve is drawn in a vertical plane, and a second curve is drawn 
cutting off equal distances along the normals to the first curve. Prove that, 
if the second curve now receives a certain vertical displacement, the time of 
quickest descent from one curve to the other is independent of the starting 
point. 


3. Show that when two curves lie in the same vertical plane and do not 
intersect, the straight line of quickest descent from one to the other is such 
that the normals and the vertical lines through its extremities form a 
rhombus; and further that the centres of curvature at the extremities cannot 
lie on the segments of the normals included between the verticals. 


4. A parabola is placed in a vertical plane with its axis inclined to the 
vertical at an angle cos-13, the vertex being the highest point of the axis. 
Prove that the time of sliding down the latus rectum is the same as that 
of sliding down the chord drawn from the upper end of the latus rectum to 
the vertex, and that the time down any intermediate chord is less. 


5. A parabola is placed in a vertical plane with its vertex downwards and 
its axis inclined to the vertical at an angle 8. Prove that the time down the 
chord of quickest descent from the focus to the curve is ./(2ag—1sec? 48). 


6. A spherical shell has a small hole at its lowest point, and any number 
of particles start down chords from the interior surface at the same instant, 
pass through the hole, and then move freely. Prove that at any instant 
before or after passing through the hole they lie on the surface of a sphere, 
and find the radius and position of such a sphere. 


7. An ellipse is placed with its minor axis vertical. Prove that the 
normal chord of quickest descent from the curve to the major axis is that 
drawn from a point subtending a right angle at the foci when there is such a — 
point. Determine the normal chord of quickest descent when there is no 
such point. 
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8. A cycloid is placed with its axis vertical and base upwards, and 
particles starting from various points of the base run down chords of quickest 
descent to the curve. Prove that if w is the length of such a chord, and 2h 
the vertical height through which a particle would fall freely in the time of 
describing it, then #?— 2 ,/(h?/a) — 2h?=0. 


9. Two equal parabolas of latus rectum 27 are placed with their axes 
vertical at a distance 27 from each other and with the vertex of the lower at 
a depth 7 below the vertex of the higher, the convexities being opposed. The 
line of quickest descent from the higher to the lower is of length 2 and makes 
an angle ¢ with the vertical. Prove that 


h/l=sec sec? 2p = 2,/2 cosec d sec 2p cos (fr + 2H). 


10. A window is supported by two cords passing over pulleys in the 
framework of the window (which it loosely fits) and is connected with counter- 
poises each equal to half the weight of the window. One cord breaks, and the 
window descends with acceleration 7. Show that the coefficient of friction 
between the window and the framework is 


a(9—3f)hb(9+F is 
where a is the height and 6 the breadth of the window. 


1l. A train of mass m runs from rest at one station to stop at the next 
at a distance 7. The full speed is V, and the average speed is v. The 
resistance of the rails when the brake is not applied is wV/lg of the weight of 
the train, and when the brake is applied it is u’ V/lg of the weight of the train. 
The pull of the engine has one constant value while the train is getting up 
speed, and another constant value while it is running at full speed, prove that 
the average rate at which the engine works in starting the train is 


pes: 1 
ot {"-sp—aP wat: 

12. A train starts from rest at one station and stops at the next, the pull 
of the engine having one constant value while the train is getting up speed, 
and another constant value while it is running at full speed. Prove that the 
work done by the engine in getting up speed exceeds that done by the brake 
in stopping the train by (V/v—1) times the work done by the resistance 
during the whole journey, V and v being respectively the full speed and the 
average speed of the train. 


13. It is required to find in horse-power the average rate of working of, 
and in pounds weight the pull exerted by, each horse of a two-horse omnibus 
which maintains an average speed of 6 miles an hour without exceeding 74 
miles an hour and slows down to 1 foot per second every hundred yards to 
pick up or set down—given the following data—weight of ’bus=25 ewt., weight 
of two horses=30 cwt., weight of driver, conductor and passengers=35 cwt., 
and brake power produces a friction equal to one-fifth of the pressure. The 
brake is supposed to be applied to one wheel only, and no work is done by the 
horses when going at full speed. 
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14. A bucket of mass J lbs. is raised from the bottom of a shaft of depth 
h feet by means of a cord which is wound on a wheel of mass m lbs. The 
wheel is driven by a constant force, which is applied tangentially to its rim 
for a certain time and then ceases. Prove that if the bucket just comes 
to rest at the top of the shaft, ¢ seconds after the beginning of the motion, the 
greatest rate of working in foot-pounds per second is 


2hM*gt/{Mgt? —2h (M+m)}, 


the mass of the wheel being regarded as condensed uniformly on its rim. 


15. An engine is pulling a train and works at a constant horse power 
doing H units of work per second. If I is the mass of the whole train and 
F the resistance (supposed constant), prove that the time of generating velocity 
v from rest is 


Gal H Mv 


FR log Th 7) seconds. 


16. A two-wheeled vehicle is being drawn along a level road with velocity 
»; the wheels (radius ¢) are connected by an axle (radius 7) fixed to them, the 
weight of the vehicle exclusive of the wheels and axle is W, and its centre of 
inertia is vertically over the middle point of the axle, Show that, if the 
shafts are in a horizontal plane with the tops of the wheels, the horse is 
working at a rate Wursinn/,/(c?—7r? sin?X), where A is the angle of friction 
between the axle and its bearings. 


17. Two bodies hang by a cord over a fixed pulley : show that, neglecting 
the inertia of the pulley, the spaces described by the bodies in successive equal 
intervals of time are in arithmetic progression. 


If instead of one of the bodies a pulley of negligible mass is substituted, 
and bodies of masses m and m’ slung over it, find the mass of the single body 
in order that m’ may remain at rest if initially so, and prove that the 


acceleration of the pulley is a g 


18. For one of the moving bodies in an Atwood’s machine a pulley is 
substituted, round which passes a cord connecting two masses P, Y, which 
hang freely. Show that, if the ratio P : @ lies between 3 and 4, certain values 
of the other moving body may be found which will keep either P or @ 
stationary, and that these values are in the ratio 3P—Q : 3Q—P. 


19. If in an Atwood’s machine the chain can only support a tension 
equal to one quarter of the sum of the weights at its two ends, show that the 
greater weight cannot be much less than six times the smaller, and that the 
least acceleration possible is $9,/2. 


20. In an Atwood’s machine the groove in the pulley in which the chain 
runs is cut to that depth at which it is found that the inertia of the pulley 
may be divided equally between the moving bodies, and Q is the weight 
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required to be added to overcome the friction of the axle when equal weights 
P are hung at the ends of the chain. Prove that an additional weight & will 
produce acceleration /g/(2P+2Q+2+W), where W is the weight of the 
pulley. 


21. Two equal masses P, P’ are connected by a cord passing over a 
smooth pulley, and to them are attached equal masses Q, Q' by cords. 
Initially Q lies on a horizontal plane, and P, P’, @ are in motion; @ is raised 
from the plane and Q’ caught by it almost simultaneously. If V is the initial 
subsequent velocity of P, Y, P’ when Q is raised just first, and V’ the initial 
subsequent velocity when Q’ is dropped just first, prove that 


V: Vi=(2P+Q) : 4P(P+Q). 


22. Two pulleys each of mass 8m hang at the ends of a chain of negligible 
mass which passes over a fixed pulley; a similar chain passes over each 
pulley and carries at its ends bodies of mass 2m. A mass m is now removed 
from one of the bodies and attached to one of those which hang over the other 
pulley; prove that the acceleration of each pulley is jg. Prove also that the 
two descending bodies move with the same velocity, and that the velocity of 
one of the ascending bodies is five times that of the other. 


23. A chain of negligible mass passes over two fixed pulleys and under a 
moveable pulley and bodies are attached to its ends. Prove that, if all the 
parts of the chain are vertical, the moveable pulley will remain at rest if its 
mass is twice the harmonic mean of the other two masses, 


24. A chain of negligible mass passes over a fixed pulley B and supports 
a body of mass m at one end and a pulley C of mass p at the other. A similar 
chain is fastened to a point A below B, passes over C, and supports a body of 
mass m’. Prove that the acceleration of the pulley is 


g (2m' —m+p)/(4in' +m +p). 


25. Two pulleys of masses M and J/’ are connected by a cord passing 
over a fixed pulley. Bodies of masses m, and m, are hung over / by a cord, 
and bodies of masses 772,', mm,’ are hung over M/’. Prove that either pulley 
moves with acceleration 


g M+ 2p — M'— 2p')/( M+ M+ 2y+ 2p’), 


where p» is the harmonic mean of m, and m,, and p’ is the harmonic mean of 
my,’ and 7¢\. 


26. Two bodies are supported in equilibrium on a wheel and axle, and a 
body whose mass is equal to that of the greater body is suddenly attached to 
that body. Prove that the acceleration with which it moves is ag/(2a+6), 
a and b being the radii of the wheel and the axle respectively, and the inertia 
of the machine being neglected. 


27. A body of weight P balances a body of weight W in that system of 
pulleys in which each pulley hangs by a separate cord. Prove that if bodies 


oo 


inte aie 
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of weights P’ and W’ are substituted, P’ will descend with acceleration f, 
such that 


SF {27 P'! + W' +4 (2"+1) (2"P- W)}=2"g {2"(P’—P)+ W'- W}, 
all the pulleys being of equal weight. 


28. In any machine without friction and inertia a body of weight P 
supports a body of weight W, both hanging by vertical cords. These bodies 
are replaced by bodies of weights P’ and W’, which, in the subsequent motion 
move vertically. Prove that the centre of inertia of P’ and W’ will descend 
with acceleration 


g( WP’ — W'P)?|( W2P’ + WP?) (W' +P’. 


29. Two particles of masses P and Q lie near to each other on a smooth 
horizontal table, being connected by a thread on which is a ring of mass R 
hanging just over the edge of the table. Prove that it falls with acceleration 


g (A/P+1/@)+(0/P4+1/@+4/£). 


30. Two particles of masses m, m’ are attached to the ends of a thread 
passing over a pulley and are held on two inclined planes each of angle a 
placed back to back with their highest points beneath the centre of the pulley. 
Prove that if each portion of the thread makes an angle 8 with the corresponding 
plane the particle of greater mass m will at once pull the other off the plane if 


m' /m<2tanatan B—1. 


31. Two equal bodies, each of mass W, are attached to the chain of an 
Atwood’s machine, and oscillate up and down through two fixed horizontal 
rings so that each time one of them passes up through a ring it lifts a bar of 
mass m, while at the same instant the other passes down through its ring 
and deposits on it a bar of equal mass. Prove that, neglecting friction, the 
period of an excursion of amplitude a is 


al ty 


and that the successive amplitudes form a diminishing geometric progression 


of which the ratio is 
"erate De 
( tara) 


where p is a mass which distributed over the circumference of the pulley will 
produce the same effect on the motion as the inertia of the actual mechanism. 


32. A series of vertical circles touch at their highest points, and smooth 
particles slide down the arcs starting from rest at the highest point ; prove 
that the foci of the free paths lie on a straight line whose inclination to the 

vertical is tan—1(3,/5). 


33. A particle is projected along the circumference of a smooth vertical 
circle of radius a. It starts from the lowest point and leaves the circle before 
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reaching the highest point. Prove that, if the coefficient of restitution 
between the circle and the particle is unity, and if the initial velocity is 


Nag 2+ /(3-/3)}} 


the particle after striking the circle will retrace its former path. 


34. A smooth parabolic cylinder is fixed with its generators horizontal 
and the axis of each of its normal sections is horizontal. A particle is placed 
upon it at a height above the axial plane equal to the latus rectum ; prove 
that it will run off at the extremity of the latus rectum, and will then describe 
a parabola of equal latus rectum. 


35. A particle slides under gravity on a smooth parabola whose axis is 
not necessarily vertical, and is free to leave it and describe a different parabola 
under gravity alone. Prove that, if the particle leaves the first parabola at 
all, it will do so at the point where the normal passes through the intersection 
of the directrices of the two parabolas. 


36. A particle moves on the outside of a smooth elliptic cylinder whose 
generators are horizontal, starting from rest on the highest generator, which 
passes through extremities of major axes of the normal sections. Prove that 
it will leave the cylinder at a point whose eccentric angle ¢ is given by the 
equation 

e? cos? 6 =3 cos h — 2, 
where ¢ is the eccentricity of the normal sections. 


37. A particle moves in an elliptic tube under a force to a focus equal to 
pr’+vr-%. Prove that, if it is projected from the nearer vertex with velocity 
/ {up (1+e)/a (1—e)}, the pressure is given by 


v 1 Fe 1 ye! 
pl at(l—e)? ar}~ 
38. A particle is constrained to move in an ellipse about a centre of force 
in one focus varying inversely as the square of the distance, and its initial 
velocity is such that if it were free its orbit would pass through the other 


focus. Prove that if the constraint were removed at any point of its path it 
would describe an orbit passing through the other focus. 


39. A particle is projected horizontally from the lowest point of a smooth 
elliptic arc, whose major axis 2a is vertical, and moves under gravity along 
the concave side. Prove that it will leave the curve if the velocity of projection 
lies between ,/(2ga) and ,/{ga (5 —”)}. 

40. A ring is free to move on a smooth elliptic wire whose minor axis is 
vertical. An elastic thread of natural length J and of modulus equal to n 
times the weight of the ring passes through the ring and has its extremities 
fixed to the foci of the wire. Prove that’ if the ring falls from an extremity 
of the major axis the pressure at the lowest point will vanish if 

1=4na*d/(a? + 2nab +26), 
where 2a, 2b are the major and minor axes of the ellipse, and /<2a. 
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41. A smooth cycloid has its axis AB inclined to the vertical and its 
conyexity upwards ; a particle begins to slide down the arc from A, and leaves 
the curve at P ; the perpendicular from P on AB cuts at @ the circle on AB 
as diameter, and YF is a diameter of this circle. Prove that PR is horizontal. 


42. A particle moves on a smooth curve in a vertical plane, the form 
of the curve being such that the pressure on the curve is always m times 
the weight of the particle. Prove that the time of a complete revolution is 


1 as - and that the length of the vertical axis of the curve is 


(m*—1)8 
2 
oe the whole length of the curve being ra 2H. : 
(m? —1) (m? — 1)2 
43, Prove that, if a particle moves in a smooth tube under the action 
of forces tending to centres, the pressure on the tube at any point will be 
proportional to 


where ois the acceleration towards any one of the centres, and p is the 


radius of curvature. 


44, A smooth circular tube of radius @ is fixed in a vertical plane, and 
contains a particle, which is attached to the highest point of the tube by an 
elastic thread inside the tube ; the modulus of elasticity is $,/3 of the weight 
of the particle, and the natural length of the thread subtends an angle 4m at 
the centre. Prove that, if when the particle isin equilibrium it receives by an 
impulse a downwards velocity /{(27,./3—3) ag}, it will just reach the lowest 
point. 


45. Two equal smooth circular tubes are fixed so as to touch at their 
lowest points the same horizontal plane, their planes being at different 
inclinations ; two small heavy beads are projected at the same instant along 
these circles from their lowest points, the velocity of each bead being due to 
falling from the highest point of the other circle. Show that throughout the 
motion the two beads will always be at the same height. 


46. Assuming that the mass of the Moon is ;4 of that of the Earth, and 
that the Moon’s distance is 60 times the Earth’s radius, prove that owing 
to the Moon’s attraction a seconds pendulum will be losing at a rate 
abo (3 sin?a-—1) seconds per day, where a is the altitude of the Moon at 
the place of observation. 


47, A bead moves on a smooth circular wire in a vertical] plane its velocity 
being that due to falling from a horizontal line HX above the circle. Prove 
that, if J is the internal limiting point of the co-axal system of which the 
circle and the line HA are members, then any chord through J divides the 
wire into two parts which are described in equal times. 
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48. The bob of a pendulum (weight W) is suspended by a cord from one 
end of an inextensible rod of negligible mass, which is constrained to move 
vertically, and the other end of the rod is attached to a cord passing over 
a smooth pulley and supporting a body of weight W. Prove that the period 
of small oscillations of the pendulum is the same as when the point of support 
is at rest, and that when the suspending cord makes an angle 6 with the 
vertical the tension is 


cos 6 2 (cos 6—cos a 
aw fs +008? 8 * (1+cos? 6)? } ’ 


where a is the amplitude of the oscillations. 


49. A simple pendulum is suspended from the roof of a railway carriage 
and remains vertical while the train is running uniformly at 30 miles an hour. 
When the brakes are put on, the pendulum oscillates through an angle of 3°. 
Prove that the train will come to rest after running about 385 yards, the 
resistance being assumed constant. 


50. Prove that the time of a beat of a circular pendulum of length a 
oscillating through an angle 2a is equal to the time of complete revolution of 
a pendulum of length a cosec? $a, the height of the line of zero velocity above 
the lowest point being 2a cosec* $a. 


51. The bob of a simple pendulum of length 7 and mass m is acted on by 
a horizontal force. mpg coszt, where p is a large number, and /n? is large 
compared with g. Show that the pendulum may oscillate about either of 
two points distant a from the lowest point with an amplitude 8, where 


cosa=2ln?/(gp?), B=2/p. 


52. The point of support of a simple pendulum of length 7 and weight 
w is attached to a massless spring so that it can move to and fro in a 
horizontal line ; prove that the time of vibration is 


t w 
an a/{5 (1+) 
where W is the weight required to stretch the spring a length 7. 


53. <A platform is sliding down a smooth spherical hill from rest at the 
summit. From a point fixed on it a plumb-line is suspended in a tube which 
is always held perpendicular to the surface of the hill at the point occupied 
by the platform. Prove that the tension of the cord, when the platform has 
descended a distance x measured vertically, is w(a—3z)/a, where a is the 
radius of the sphere, and w is the weight of the lead. 


54. A ring slides on a smooth wire bent into the form of a curve in 
a vertical plane, being attached by an elastic thread to a fixed point in the 
plane; it starts from a position in which the thread has its natural length, 
and the modulus of elasticity is twice the weight of the ring. Prove that it 
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will descend through a vertical height which is a third proportional to the 
natural length of the thread, and the increase of its length when in the lowest 
position, the thread being stretched throughout the motion. 


55. A particle hangs in equilibrium under gravity being suspended by 
an elastic thread whose modulus of elasticity is 3 times the weight of the 
particle. The particle is slightly displaced in a direction making an angle 
cot~14 with the horizontal, and is then released. Show that it will oscillate 
in an arc of a small parabola terminated by the ends of the latus rectum. 


56. A particle placed at an end of the major axis of a normal section of 
a uniform gravitating elliptic cylinder is slightly disturbed in the plane of the 
section. Prove that it can move round in contact with the cylinder, and that 
its velocity v when at a distance y from the major axis of the section is given 
by the equation 

v= drypy? a (a—b)/{b(a+b)}, 

where p is the density of the cylinder, and 2a, 2b are the principal axes of a 
normal section. 


57. A particle moves in a smooth tube in the form of a catenary being 
attracted to the directrix with a force proportional to the distance from the 
directrix. Prove that the period of oscillation is independent of the amplitude. 


58. Prove that a hypocycloid, generated by the rolling of a circle of radius 
6 on a circle of radius a, is isochronous for a force varying as the distance 
from the centre of the fixed circle, and that the time of an oscillation is 


4ra-t J/{b (a—b)/q}, 
where the force per unit of mass at unit distance is p (distance). 


59, <A particle, of unit mass, is at rest in a smooth tube in the form of an 
equiangular spiral of angle a at a distance 2d from the pole. Prove that, 
under the action of a force /(distance)? towards the pole, it will reach the pole 
in time m seca dB) Jp. 

60. A cycloidal wire in a vertical plane, with its axis vertical and vertex 
upwards is completely occupied by equal small smooth rings. Prove that, if 
the constraint at the cusps is removed, then in time ¢ the length of the arc 
cleared of rings will be 

21 sinh? ,/(gt?/41), 
where / is the length of the cycloid. 


61. A particle slides down a smooth cycloidal tube with its axis vertical 
and vertex downwards, starting from rest at an arc-distance s, from the vertex. 
After a time ¢, and before the first particle has reached the vertex, a second 
particle slides down the tube starting from rest at an arc-distance s, from the 
vertex. Prove that the arc-distance from the vertex of the point where the 


particles meet is 
Qt Qart 
sin = 7 | ue (a+z eu a 55, (8 Hr ); 


where 7’ is the time of a complete oscillation i in the tube. 
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62. A cycloidal tube, of which the radius of the generating circle is a, is 
placed with axis vertical and vertex downwards, and contains two elastic 
threads of natural length / fastened at one end to the extremities of the base 
and at their other ends to a particle. If the particle is moved a distance 
xz from the vertex, where «<4a-—J, it will reach the vertex in time 


MA nels 
if g 8nat+l)’ 


where z is the ratio of the modulus of the string to the weight of the particle. 
Find the time taken if 2>4a—J. 


63. Two cycloids are placed in the same vertical plane, with their axes 
vertical, and their vertices downwards and at the same level. Two particles 
start to describe the cycloids from points at the same level. Show that they 
will next be at the same level after a time 27 /(aa’)/{(,/a+./a’) J/g}, and next 


after that at time 4m ,/(aa’)/{(,/a+ Ja’) J/g} or Qa /(aa')|{(,/a~/a’) J/g}, which- 
ever is less, a and a’ being the radii of the generating circles. 


64, An endless thread of length 2/7, on which are threaded beads of masses 
M and m, passes over two small smooth pegs 4 and B, which are at a distance 
a apart and in a horizontal line. The lighter bead m is raised to the middle 
point of AB and is then let go, Show that the beads will just meet if 


(M+ m)[M=2 Jil +a)}. 


65. Two particles A, B are connected by a thread of length 7 which 
passes through a small hole C in a smooth horizontal table on which A moves 
and supports B. A is projected along the table at right angles to AC. Show 
that, if AC=«l, and if 2 is the ratio of the masses of B and A, B cannot 
reach the table if the velocity of projection is less than that due to falling 
through a height d/(1+x«). 


66. Two particles of masses m and km are connected by a thread which 
passes over the top of a smooth circle, the particles lying on the circle. Show 
that the motion of m from its position of equilibrium will be the same as that 
of a free particle starting from the top of the circle, under gravity diminished 
in the ratio ./(1+x«?+2kcosa):1+k«, a eae the angle the connecting thread 
subtends at the centre. 


67. A straight smooth groove is cut in a horizontal table, and a straight 
slit is cut in the bottom of the groove. A thread of length / attached at one 
end to a particle of mass m resting in the groove passes through the slit and 
supports a particle of mass cm. The second particle is held displaced in the 
vertical plane containing the slit with the string straight, and is let go. 
Prove that its path is part of an ellipse. of semi-axes /, and //(1+x), the major 
axis being vertical. 


68. Two particles A, B each of mass m slide on a circular wire of radius a 
fixed in a vertical plane, and are connected with a third particle C of mass m/ 
by two threads each equal to the radius. The system starts, from rest in a 
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position in which the threads and the radii through A and B form a square 
with C vertically below the centre. Prove that when A and B meet the 
velocity of either of them is 


V((2— /2) ag (1+ m'|m)}. 


69. Two particles of masses J, m are connected by a cord passing over a 
smooth pulley, the smaller (m) hangs vertically and the other (J/) moves in a 
smooth circular groove on a fixed plane of inclination a to the vertical, the 
highest point of the groove being vertically under the pulley. J starts from 
the highest point of the groove without initial velocity. Prove that, if it 
makes complete revolutions, the radius of the groove must not exceed 


hmM cos al(m? — M? cos? a), 


where / is the height of the pulley above the highest point of the groove. 


70, A particle moves from rest at an extremity of the major axis of a 
smooth elliptic groove of axes 2a, 2b cut in a horizontal table, being attached 
to a thread which passes through a small hole at the centre of the ellipse and 
supports a particle of equal mass. Prove that the horizontal pressure on the 
groove when the first particle is at an extremity of the minor axis vanishes if 


2a — a2b — 4ab? +463 =0. 


71. A particle of weight W moves in a smooth elliptic groove on a 
horizontal table, and is attached to two threads which pass through holes at 
the foci, and each thread supports a body of weight W. One of the bodies is 
pulled downwards with velocity Ve when the particle is at an end of the minor 
axis. Prove that, if V?<ab?q/{e (3a? — 2b”)}, the threads do not become slack, 
and that in this case the horizontal pressures, 2 and 2’, on the groove when 
the particle is at the ends of the axes are connected by the equation 


RD ~ Ria (3a2— 2b2) =6 Warbe?, 


where 2a and 26 are the principal axes, and ¢ is the eccentricity of the ellipse. 


72. A smooth parabolic wire, on which is a smooth bead of weight w, is 
fixed in a horizontal plane. To the bead is attached a thread, which passes 
through a smooth ring fixed at the focus of the parabola and carries, at its 
other end, a weight w/(e—1). Prove that the tension 7’ of the thread at any 
stage of the motion is given by an equation of the form 


(eT — w) (er — a)? =const., 
where 7 is the focal distance of the bead and 4a the latus rectum of the 
parabola. 


73. Two smooth straight horizontal non-intersecting wires are fixed at 
right angles to each other at a distance d apart. Two small rings of equal 
mass, connected by an inextensible thread of length /, slide on the wires, and 
they are projected with velocities w and v from points at distances a and b 
from the shortest distance between the wires. Prove that after the thread 
becomes tight the motion is oscillatory and of period 2m (/?—d*)/(av ~ bu). 


14—2 
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74, Two equal particles connected by a massless rigid rod are placed 
in a vertical circular tube, one being at the highest point. ‘Show that, when 
the other reaches the lowest point, the velocity of each is the same as if they 
had been unconnected throughout the motion. 

75. A thread of length aa has a particle attached to one extremity, while 
the other is fastened to the highest point of a horizontal cylinder of radius a. 
The particle is initially supported with the thread in a horizontal line at right 
angles to the axis of the cylinder and is allowed to fall under gravity. Find 
the tension when the thread has described a given angle, and show that, if the 
maximum tension occurs when the thread is vertical, then a=47r. 

76. A particle is suspended by an inextensible thread of length 7 from a 
point on the circumference of a cylinder of radius a whose axis is horizontal, 
the thread being tangential to the cylinder. Prove that, if the particle is 
projected horizontally in a plane perpendicular to the axis of the cylinder so 
as to pass under the cylinder, the least velocity it can have in order that the 
thread may wind itself wholly up is ,/[{g {a8 (1—sin B)}], where aB is the 
length of the part to be wound up. 

77. One end of a thread of length / is attached to the highest point of a 
fixed horizontal circular cylinder of radius a. <A particle attached to the other 
end is dropped from a position in which the thread is straight and horizontal 
and at right angles to the axis of the cylinder. Prove that, if <{2mna, the 
thread will become slack before the particle comes to rest, and that it will 
then have turned through an angle whose circular measure is 

a+4all+4n (a/l)?+4 (32+) (afl)et+.... 


78. Two particles P, @, of equal mass, slide on a smooth endless cord 
OP, which passes through a small smooth ring at O, and lies on a smooth 
horizontal plane. Initially OP=0Q, and the particles are projected with 
equal velocities along the external bisectors of the angles OPQ, O@P respec- 
tively. Prove that, throughout the motion, the tension of the cord varies 
inversely as OP. 

79. Particles of masses / and m are attached to the ends of a thread, the 
former being within a smooth fixed horizontal tube and the latter on a smooth 
table in the horizontal plane of the tube. The thread is initially straight and 
the particle of mass m is projected at right angles to the thread. Prove that 


the polar equation of its path is of the form 7 cos {0 we Won } =c, 


80. Two particles, masses m, m’, on a smooth horizontal table are 
connected by a thread passing through a small smooth ring fixed in the table. 
Initially the thread is just extended and in two straight pieces meeting at the i 
ring, the lengths of the pieces being a and a’. The particles are projected at 
right angles to the string with velocities » and v’. Prove that, if 7’ is the 
tension at any time and 7,7’ the distances fram the ring, then 

ioe ail aot. aay? 
t (ta) trae 

Prove also that the other apsidal distances will be equal if P 

me : m'v2=3a' +a: 38a+a’. 
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81. Two particles of equal mass, connected by a thread of length a, lie on 
a smooth table with the thread just straight. One of the particles is set in 
motion at right angles to the thread with velocity v ; prove that each of them 
describes a series of cycloids, the time of describing any one of which is ra/v. 


82. Two particles P, Q, are connected by a fine string which passes 
through a small hole in a smooth inclined plane (inclination a). @ hangs 
vertically, and P moves on the inclined plane. Show that the differential 
equation of P’s path is 

; : 4 du 
; ; «—sin a cos 6+sin asin 6(1+x) —, 
g Sin Osina ad ude\ _ 
us dé 


du 
wu? (1+k) dete 
where « is the ratio (mass of Y : mass of P). 
83. Two particles, of masses m and m’, are connected by a thread which 
passes through a hole at the vertex of a smooth right circular cone having its 


axis vertical and vertex uppermost. The particle of mass m’ hangs vertically, 
and m describes a circle of radius ¢ on the cone. Prove that, if slightly 


disturbed, it will perform small oscillations in time 


9 e(m' +m) 
. 3g (m'— _m cosa) sin a) ’ 


2a being the vertical angle of the cone. 


84. <A particle of mass // is attached to a cord and is on a smooth table. 
The cord passes over the edge of the table and supports a pulley, of mass m, 
carrying another cord to the ends of which bodies of masses m,, m,. are 
attached. Prove that the acceleration of M is 

m (mM, + my) + 4mm 
(M+m) (mm, +19) + 4myinry 7" 


85. <A bead of mass J/ slides on a smooth fixed straight rod, and a thread 
attached to it passes round a pulley, which is fixed at a point on the rod, and 
is attached to a particle of mass m. Initially J is at rest, the two parts of 
the thread contain a right angle, and m is projected with velocity V parallel 
to the rod, Prove that, when m is at a distance 7 from the pulley, the velocity 
of Mis 

tr IV J {(7? — a?) m|(m+ I), 
where a is the initial value of 7. 


86. A ring can move on a long straight rough rod, the coefficient of 
friction being p, under an attraction to a fixed point (not on the rod) varying 
as the distance. Prove that the time of oscillation is the same as if the rod 
were smooth, and that the ring will ultimately come to rest at a point within 
a length 2ud of the rod, where d is the distance of the rod from the centre of 
force. 
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87. A particle slides down the are of a rough circle (u=4) fixed in a 
vertical plane, and the particle starts from rest at an end of the horizontal 
diameter. Prove that, if 6 is the angle the radius vector through the particle 
makes with the horizontal when the velocity is a maximum, then 


: -6 
sin@é=cos@+e . 


88. A particle of unit mass moves in a rough straight tube 4B under the 
action of a central repulsive force from a point C of magnitude A/r at a 
distance 7 from OC. The point A is the foot of the perpendicular from C on 
the tube, and the particle is projected from A along the tube with velocity v. 
Prove that it comes to rest when the radius vector from O makes with CA an 
angle @ satisfying the equation 


pO — log sec 06=40?/d, 
where p is the coefficient of friction. 


89. <A particle is started with indefinitely small velocity from that point 
of a rough cycloidal are (vertex uppermost) at which it could rest in limiting 
equilibrium. Show that the velocity at a point at which the tangent makes 
an angle @ with the horizon is 2 /(ag) sin(¢@—e), and that the particle leaves 
the cycloid when the velocity is ,/(2ag) (sin $e+ cos $e), where e is the angle of 
friction. 


90. <A particle slides down a rough cycloid whose axis is vertical and 
vertex downwards. Prove that the time of reaching a certain point on the 
cycloid is independent of the starting point. 


Prove also that, if X is the angle of friction, and if the tangent at the 
starting point makes with the horizontal an angle greater than a, where a is 
the least positive angle which satisfies the equation 


sin (a—A)=e7tY ™ gin 20, 


the particle will oscillate. 


91. A ring moves on a rough cycloidal wire with its axis vertical and 
vertex downwards. Prove that, if it starts from the lowest point with velocity 
%, its velocity u when its direction of motion is inclined at an angle ¢ to the 
horizontal is given by 


W2=(up2+4ag sin?) e** apes 


—4ag sin? (+e), 
where a is the radius of the generating circle and « is the angle of friction. 
Prove also that if it starts from a cusp with velocity v), its velocity v 
during its descent is given by 
= (u42-+ dag cose) 2) tame _ 4ag sin? (p —e). 


92. <A particle is projected from a point on the lowest generator of a rough 
horizontal cylinder of radius @ with velocity V at right angles to the generator. 
Prove that it returns to the point of projection after a time a (e%#™—1)/(u vs) 
where p is the coefficient of friction. 


93. A rough wire in the form of an equiangular spiral whose angle is 
cot-12u is placed in a vertical plane, and a heavy particle slides down it, 


—— ee 
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coming to rest at its lowest point. Prove that at the starting point the 
tangent makes with the horizon an angle 2tan~!y, and that the velocity 
is greatest when the angle ¢ which the direction of motion makes with the 
horizon is given by the equation 


(2u?—1) sin 6+3y cos p=2u. 


94. Two particles, each of unit mass, attracting each other with a force 
p» (distance), are placed in two rough straight intersecting tubes at right angles 
to each other and the friction is equal to the pressure on each tube: prove 
that, if they are initially at unequal distances from the point of intersection, 
one moves for a time $7/,/y before the other starts, and that, while they are 
approaching the point of intersection of the tubes, they move in the same 
manner as the projections of the two extremities of the diameter of a circle 
upon a straight line on which the circle rolls uniformly. 


95. A ring moves on a rough elliptic wire, of semi-axes a, 6, under the 
attraction of a thin uniform gravitating rod of mass UM in the line of foci. 
Prove that, if it is projected from an end of the minor axis and comes to rest 
at the end of the major axis through which it first passes, the velocity v 
of projection is given by the equation 
4yMpa [= 0 “de 
(a+b)? [ 1—2acos 6+a?’ 


where p is the coeflicient of friction, and a=(a—6)/(a+0). 


Moe 


96. A particle on a plane is moving with constant velocity V relative to 
it, the plane at the same time turning round a fixed axis perpendicular to it 
with angular velocity o. Prove that the path of the particle is given by the 
equation - 

VEG, tx ma 4 
ave —@ )+<> cos Pe 


7 and 6 being referred to fixed axes, and a being the least distance of the 
particle from the axis of rotation. 


97. A point P moves along a plane curve which rotates in its plane about 
a point O with uniform angular velocity ». Prove that the curvature of its 


path is 
V(oV+2o)(V+7osin py) +70 (Vo sin py Bees Verese 


(V2+7%e?+2Vre sin yt 


where 7 is the length OP, o is the curvature of the curve at P, y the angle 
between OP and the tangent, V the velocity of P relative to the curve, and f 
the rate of increase of V. 


98. A particle P is free to move on a smooth circular wire whose centre 
C rotates with constant angular velocity in the plane of the wire about a fixed 
point 0. Show that, if CP=30C and the particle just makes complete 
revolutions, the pressure between the particle and the wire vanishes when 
CP makes with OC an angle sec7!3. 
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99. A smooth horizontal circular wire rotates uniformly about a point in 
its plane. Prove that the motion of a bead in the wire will be the same 
as that of the bob of a simple pendulum. 


100. A particle is at rest in a smooth horizontal circular tube, and the 
tube is made to rotate with uniform angular velocity about a vertical axis 
through a point on the diameter passing through the particle. Prove that 
the time of describing any arc bounded by a chord through the centre of 
rotation is constant. 


101. <A bead is initially at rest on a smooth circular wire of radius a in a 
horizontal plane ; the wire is made to rotate with uniform angular velocity o 
about an axis perpendicular to its plane and passing through a point on the 
diameter through the bead at a distance c from the centre. When the bead 
has moved a distance a@ on the wire, the wire is suddenly stopped. Prove 
that the bead will subsequently move with velocity 


o {,/(a? +c? + 2ae cos 6) — (a+ecos 6)}. 


102. Two small beads of masses m,, m, slide along two smooth straight 
rods which intersect at an angle a, and the beads are connected by an elastic 
thread of natural length ¢ and modulus }. The rods are made to revolve 
uniformly in their plane, about their point of intersection, with angular 
velocity w. Prove that throughout the motion 


My (44? = 7 2w*) + Mg (72? — 7-2w*) + Ae?2/e=const., 
where ¢ is the extension of the thread, and 7,, 7, are the distances of the beads 
from the intersection of the wires at any time. 


103. A smooth elliptic tube rotates about a vertical axis through its 
centre perpendicular to its plane with uniform angular velocity . Prove that 
a particle can remain at an extremity of the axis major, and if slightly 
disturbed will oscillate in a period 27 ,/(1—e?)/ew, where ¢ is the eccentricity. 


104. A particle can move in a smooth elliptic tube which can turn about 
its centre in a vertical plane, and, the major axis being vertical and the 
particle being at rest at the highest point, the tube is suddenly set in rotation 
with uniform angular velocity ,/{4.g9/(a+6)}, where 2a and 26 are the axes of 
the ellipse. Prove that the particle will move on the ellipse as if under 
a force to the centre: varying as the distance. 


105. <A body is describing an ellipse of semi-axes a, b about a centre of 
gravitation, and when it is at a distance r from this centre it comes under the 
influence of a small disturbing force directed to the same point and varying 
inversely as the cube of the distance. Prove that the effect is the same as if 
the body described under the original force an orbit which at the same time 
rotated (with the body) round the centre of force with angular velocity 2 times 
the angular velocity of the body, where 7 is a small constant such that the 
semi-axes of this new free orbit are equal to those of the original one reduced 
by fractions 2nb2/r? and 7 (1+62/r?) of themselves. 
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106. If while one particle oscillates in a smooth circular tube of radius a 
in a vertical plane through an arc of height /, another particle circulates in a 
smooth helical tube described on the cylinder of diameter A whose axis is 
horizontal, touching the circular tube at the lowest point, with velocity due to 
a height 2a above the lowest point, the two particles can move so as always to 
be at the same level provided the length of one turn of the helix is equal 
to the circumference of the circular tube. 


107. A particle slides on a smooth helix of angle a and radius a under a 
force to a fixed point on the axis equal to p (distance). Show that the pressure 
cannot vanish unless the greatest velocity of the particle is a/p sec a. 


108. <A particle moves on a helical wire whose axis is vertical. Prove 
that the velocity v after describing an arc s is given by the equations 
sec? a cosh @ 
ana—pcosh d’ 


v=ag sec asinh q, a =a ; 


where a is the radius of the cylinder in which the helix lies, a the inclination 
of the helix to the horizon, and p the coefficient of friction. 


109, A small smooth groove is cut on the surface of a right circular cone 
whose axis is vertical and vertex upwards in such a manner as that the 
tangent is always inclined to the vertical at the same angle 8. A particle 
slides down the groove from rest at the vertex; show that the time of 
descending through a vertical height h is equal to the time of falling freely 
through a height isec?. Show also that the pressure is constant and makes 
with the principal normal to the path a constant angle 


tan~1 {4 sin a/,/(cos? a— cos? 8)}, 


where 2a is the angle of the cone. 


110. A smooth helical tube of pitch a has its axis inclined at an angle 
8 (>a) to the vertical, and a particle rests in the tube. The tube is made to 
turn about its axis with uniform angular velocity #. Prove that the particle 
makes complete revolutions round the axis if 


$a0*/9>[(m — 2y) sin y — 2 cos y] sin B cot? a cosec? a, 
where sin y=tan a cot B, and a is the radius of the helix. 


111, A smooth tube is bent so as to lie on a cone of vertical angle 2a and 
to cut the generators at a constant angle B, the axis of the cone being vertical 
and the vertex uppermost. The tube is made to rotate uniformly about the 
axis of the cone with angular velocity ©. Prove that if a particle starts from 
rest at the vertex it will in time ¢ describe along the tube a distance 


g cosa 


Q? sin?acos B [cosh (Qt sin a cos 8) — 1). 


112. A particle moves in a smooth tube in the form of a loxodrome on a 
sphere of radius a, while the tube turns uniformly about the polar axis with 
angular velocity . ‘The particle is projected from a point in the equatoreal 
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plane with velocity ae relative to the tube. Prove that the particle will be at 
an angular distance @ from the equatoreal plane after a time 


{sec a — log (sec 6+tan 6)}/a, 
and that the pressure on the tube in this position is 
2maw* (1 +sin a) cos 6, 


m being the mass of the particle and a the angle of the loxodrome. 


113. A train starts from rest on a level uniform curve, and moves round 
the curve so that its speed increases at a constant rate 7. The outer rail is 
raised so that the floor of a carriage is inclined at an angle a to the horizon. 
Show that a body cannot rest on the floor of the carriage unless the coefficient 
of friction between the body and the floor exceeds 


f cos a/x/(g? +f? sin? a). 


114. A locomotive, starting with a constant acceleration f from a point A 
of a railway, comes to a curve ?@ in the line. Prove that, if, in passing along 
PQ, the pressure of the flanges of the wheels on the rails is constant, PY must 
be a portion of an equiangular spiral whose pole may be any point on a circle 
touching AP at P and having its diameter equal to AP. Prove also that if 
the track is tilted up at an angle @ so that the constant pressure vanishes the 
angle of the spiral must be tan~1($gf~1 tan 6). 


115. Two particles of masses m and m’ are attached to the ends of a rigid rod 
of negligible mass and of length 2/7, which is freely moveable about its middle 
point. Show that the inclination a of the rod to the vertical when the particles 
are moving with uniform angular velocity is given by the equation 


cosa=(m—m’) g/{(m+m’) wl}. 


116. <A particle is fastened to one end of a thread of length 7, the other 
end being fixed to the top of a smooth sphere of radius a; the particle 
describes a horizontal circle with angular velocity o, and the length of the 
thread in contact with the sphere is aa. Prove that 


o?=g cot a/{a sin a+(/— aa) cosa}. 


117. A bead can slide on a rough straight wire which is rotating with 
uniform angular velocity # about a fixed vertical axis intersecting it, and a is 
the inclination of the wire to the horizontal. Prove that for the ring to be in 
relative equilibrium it must lie between two points in the wire whose distance 
apart is 

go~* seca {tan (a+A)—tan (a—A)}, 
where J is the angle of friction. 


118. A small ring can slide on a smooth plane curved wire which rotates 
with angular velocity about a vertical axis in its plane. Find the form of 
the curve in order that the ring may be in relative equilibrium at any point. 


Prove that if the angular velocity is increased to o’ the ring will still be in 
relative equilibrium if the wire is rough and the coefficient of friction between 
it and the ring not less than $('/— @/o’). 


a 


Oe 
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119. <A rod of length 2a rotates in a horizontal plane about one of its 
ends with uniform angular velocity w. The ends of a thread of length 2/ are 
attached to the ends of the rod, and a bead can slide on the thread. Prove 
that when the motion is steady and the bead is at a distance a+ from 
the axis, the acceleration towards the axis is 


g fe N(P-a)[LJ(P—2)}. 


120. A smooth cycloidal tube rotates with uniform angular velocity about 
its base which is vertical. Prove that a particle cannot rest in the tube 
anywhere except at the lowest point unless the angular velocity w of the tube 
exceeds ./(g/a), where a is the radius of the generating circle, and that, when 
exceeds this value, there are two positions of relative equilibrium, the 
arc-distances of which from the vertex of the cycloid are 


20-1 ,/[2a%w? + 2a ,/(a*w* — g?)]. 


121. A particle moves in a smooth circular tube of radius a which rotates 
about a fixed vertical diameter with angular velocity o. Prove that, if @ is 
the angular distance of the particle from the lowest point, and if initially it is 
at rest relative to the tube with the value a for 6 where wcosta=,/(g/a), 
then at any subsequent time ¢ 


cot $6=cot $a cosh (wt sin $a). 


122. A particle of mass m is constrained to remain on the surface of 
a sphere of radius a, and is attached to a fixed point of the sphere by a 
slightly extensible thread of natural length ga and modulus \. Prove that, if 
the particle is projected at right angles to the unstretched thread with velocity 
v the greatest subsequent elongation is 2ak~1 mv? cota. 


123. A particle is projected horizontally on the interior surface of a 
smooth cone whose axis is vertical and vertex downwards. Prove that its 
path when the cone is developed into a plane is the same as the path of a 
particle under the action of a constant force to a fixed point. 


124. A particle moves on a smooth cone under a force to the vertex 
varying inversely as the square of the distance. Prove that, if the cone is 
developed into a plane, the path will be a conic having one focus at the vertex 
of the cone. 


125. A particle moves under gravity on a right circular cone with a 
vertical axis. Show that, if the equations of motion can be integrated without 
elliptic functions, the particle must be below the vertex, and that its distance 
7 from the vertex at time ¢ is given by an equation of the form 


(77)? = 2g cos a (7 —7p) (7 +27)?, 
where 2a is the vertical angle of the cone. 
126. A particle moves on the inside of a smooth circular cone of vertical 


angle 2a under a force to the vertex varying inversely as the square of the 
distance. It is projected from an apse at a distance c from the axis with 
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velocity 4,/6 of that requisite for circular motion, Prove that the polar 
equation of the projection of the path on a plane perpendicular to the axis is 


3c/r=2+cos (@sina), 


that the time from one apse to the next is m (2c cosec a)* f/m, and that the 
pressure is inversely proportional to the cube of the distance from the vertex. 


127. A particle is projected horizontally along the smooth inner surface 
of a right circular cone, whose axis is vertical and vertex downwards, the 
initial velocity being ./{2gh/(n?+n)} where h is the initial height above the 
vertex. Prove that the lowest point of its path is at a height A/n above the 
vertex. ; 


128. <A right circular cone of vertical angle 2a is placed with one 
generator vertical and vertex upwards. From a point on the generator of 
least slope a particle is projected horizontally and at right angles to the 
generator with velocity v. Prove that it will just skim the surface of the cone 
without pressure if the distance of the point of projection from the vertex is 


$v” cosec? alg. 
129. <A particle is projected horizontally from a fixed point on the interior 
surface of a smooth paraboloid of revolution whose axis is vertical and vertex 


downwards. Prove that when it is again moving horizontally its velocity is 
independent of the velocity of projection. 


130. <A particle is projected along a small circle on the surface of a smooth 
uniform oblate spheroid of semi-axes a and c. Prove that, if it describes the 
circle with angular velocity o, then 


ow? =(Aa?— Ce?) /a?, 
where A and C have their usual meanings in the theory of the attraction of 
the spheroid. 


131. Prove that, when a body of mass m moves under gravity on a smooth 
sphere of unit radius, the osculating plane of the path makes an angle 
tan~1!(gh/mv*) with the normal, h being the moment of momentum about the 
vertical diameter and v the velocity, the osculating plane always cutting the 
vertical diameter below the centre. 


132. A particle moves on the inner surface of a smooth bowl in the form 
of a paraboloid of latus rectum 4a with axis vertical and vertex downwards, 
being projected along the surface in the horizontal plane through the focus 
with velocity ./(2nag). Prove that the initial radius of curvature of the path 
is 2,/2na//(1+7?). 


133. A particle moves inside a smooth paraboloid of revolution whose 
axis is vertical and vertex downwards, being projected from the level of the focus 
with velocity due to a height / in a direction making an angle 4m with the 
meridian. Prove that, if 7 is the latus rectum, the initial radius of curvature 


of the path is 
AV soa tan—t 
—, costan=) 
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134. Prove that if the path of a particle moving on a right circular cone 
cuts the generators at an angle x the acceleration in the tangent plane to the 
surface and normal to the path is 

v* (dy/ds+r-1sin yx), 
where »v is the velocity, and 7 the distance from the vertex. 


If the axis of the cone is vertical, and the vertex upwards, and if the 
velocity is that due to falling from the vertex, prove that, when the particle 
leaves the cone, 

2 sin? y=tan?a, 


2a being the vertical angle of the cone. What happens when tan?a>2? 


135. A particle moves on a smooth surface of revolution. The velocity is 
v at a point where the normal terminated by the axis of revolution is of length 
y, and this normal makes an angle @ with the axis; prove that, if ds is the 
element of arc of the path, and x the angle at which it cuts the meridian, the 
acceleration in the tangent plane to the surface and normal to the path is 

Y2 (3 4 sin x cot *) 
ds y 

136. A particle describes a rhumb line on a sphere in such a way that 
the longitude increases uniformly ; prove that the resultant acceleration 
varies as the cosine of the latitude, and that its direction makes with the 
normal an angle equal to the latitude. 


137. A particle describes a rhumb line on a smooth sphere under a force 
parallel to its axis. Show that the force varies inversely as the fourth power 
of the distance from the axis and directly as the distance from the diametral 
plane perpendicular to the axis. 


138. <A particle of unit mass moves on a smooth sphere under two central 
attractive forces p/7,°7,?, and p/r,%r,” in the distances 7,, 7, of the point from 
the two poles. Prove that, if the velocity at starting is that due to falling 
from an infinite distance, the path on the sphere is a rhumb line. 


139. <A particle is placed at rest on the smooth inner surface of a vertical 
circular cylinder, which rotates with uniform angular velocity about the 
generator furthest from the particle. Prove that the particle leaves the 
surface when it has descended a distance 


Lege fi DENG 
pales) 


140, A particle is attached by a thread of length @ to a point of a rough 
fixed plane inclined to the horizon at an angle equal to the angle of friction 
between the particle and the plane. The particle is projected down the plane 
at right angles to the thread, which is initially straight and horizontal. Prove 
that it comes to rest at the lowest point of its path if the square of the initial 
velocity is (w—2) pga/,/(1+ 7), where p is the coefficient of friction. 
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141. A rough hollow circular cylinder is made to rotate uniformly about 
its axis which is horizontal, and a particle within it is projected from the 
lowest point in a direction contrary to that of the motion of the neighbouring 
parts of the cylinder with such velocity that it comes to rest at an end of the 
horizontal diameter. Prove that, provided the angular velocity is great 
enough, the next position of instantaneous rest is given by the least positive 
root of the equation 

3u (eH? — cos 6) =(2n2—1) sin 4, 
6 being the angle between the axial planes through the two positions of 
instantaneous rest, and » the coefficient of friction. 


142. <A particle is projected horizontally with velocity V along the interior 
surface of a rough vertical circular cylinder. Prove that, at a point where 
the path cuts the generator at an angle @, the velocity v is given by the 
equation 


i 


ag/v?=sin? ¢ {ag/V?+ 2p log (cot p +cosec )}, 
and the azimuthal angle and the vertical descent are respectively 
ir y Am y2 
— dd and if — cot hdd. 
papi at Ie gees 


143, A particle moves on the surface of a rough right circular cone of 
vertical angle 2a under no forces but the reaction of the surface, It is 
projected at a distance 7 from the vertex with velocity V perpendicular to the 
generator. Show that, when its path crosses a generator at angle x, the velocity 


fee ore: : se he 
is Ve t*008x and the time to that point is i | 3 elt CO @08X cosec2 ydy, 


being the coefficient of friction. 


144, A particle is projected vertically upwards in a medium in which the 
resistance is & (velocity)®. If w is the initial velocity and 7’ the whole time of 
motion prove that //(2u/g— 7) is positive and increases as & increases. 


145. <A particle is projected vertically upwards in a medium in which 


the resistance is ,2 (velocity)?. Prove that, if U, V are the velocities with 


Ge 
which the particle leaves and returns to the point of projection, 
we Ah ene 
Put ee 


146, <A particle falls from rest under gravity through a distance w in a 
medium whose resistance varies as the square of the velocity ; vis the velocity — 
acquired by the particle, V the terminal velocity, and v the velocity that 
would be acquired by falling through a distance w in vacuo ; prove that 


v/y2=1-4$0,2/V2+ — vo] V4 — 09°[ Ve +14 


2.3.4 
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147. A particle is projected vertically upwards from the surface of the 
Earth with velocity uv, and when its velocity is v and its height above the 
surface is z the resistance is xv?/(a+z), where a is the Earth’s radius. Prove 
that, if z is always small compared with a, the velocity V with which it 
returns to the point of projection is approximately given by the equation 


V2[u2=1 — xv? /gat (4x? — 3 x) (v?/2ga)?, 


variations of gravity with height being taken into account. 


148. A particle is projected vertically upwards in a medium in which the 
resistance is kg (velocity). Prove that it returns to the point of projection 
with kinetic energy diminished in the ratio 1 : 1+4V%, where V is the velocity 
of projection. 


Prove that in the same medium the angle 6 between the asymptotes of the 
complete trajectory of a projectile is given by the equation 


U?/w? = cot 6 cosec 6+sinh~! cot 6, 


where U is the terminal velocity and w the velocity when the projectile moves 
horizontally. 


149. A particle moves under gravity in a medium whose resistance is 
proportional to-the velocity. Prove that the range on a horizontal plane is a 
maximum, for given velocity of projection, when the angle of elevation at first 
and the angle of descent at last are complementary. 


150. A particle is projected up a plane of inclination a under gravity and 
a resistance proportional to the velocity. The direction of projection makes 
an angle 8 with the vertical, the range # is a maximum and ¢ is the time of 
flight. Prove that, if U is the terminal velocity and V the velocity of 
projection, then 


(i) 1+(V/U)secB=exp. (gt/U), 
Gi) UV(U0+ Vcosf)/(V+ Ucos8)=g (Rsina+ U2), 
(iii) OV? sin B/(V+ U cos 8)=gh cosa. 


151. <A particle of unit mass describes a plane curve under a central 
attraction equal to (u?+.«?)r when it is at a distance r from the origin, in a 
medium whose resistance is 2x (velocity). Prove that its coordinates at 
time ¢ are 

e—*t fy) cos pt+p—1 (uy + xX) 8in pt}, 
e-Kt {yp cos ptt p—) (vy +xYo) Sin wt}, 
Zo) Yo being its initial coordinates and 7%, % its initial velocities. 

152. A particle moves under gravity in a medium whose resistance varies 
as the square of the velocity, and ~ and v are the magnitudes of its velocity 
at the two instants when its direction of motion makes an angle jm with the 
horizontal. Prove that, when it is moving horizontally its velocity is 


wo|,/(u? +"). 
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153. Defining the instantaneous parabola of a projectile in a medium 
whose resistance is proportional to the square of the velocity as that which 
would be described if the resistance ceased to act, prove that its latus rectum 
diminishes at a rate which varies as v3 cos? 6, where 6 is the inclination to the 
horizon of the direction of motion at the point where the velocity is v. Prove 
also that the axis of the parabola moves towards or from the point of 
projection according as the projectile is ascending or descending. 


154, Show that the horizontal and vertical coordinates x, y of a particle 
moving under gravity in a medium whose resistance is & satisfy the equation 
dy 2gk 

By 2g 


da? — v* cos’ 2 


v being the velocity and ¢ the inclination of the tangent to the horizontal. 


155. Prove that the time ¢, the horizontal abscissa xv, and the vertical 
ordinate y, at a point where the tangent of the inclination of the velocity to 
the horizon is p, of a trajectory in a medium whose resistance varies as the 
nth power of the velocity, are given by 


t cys eel i eae a _2 


a n=1 
where IPS | (1+p?) 2 dp, 
p 


w denoting the terminal velocity in the medium, and a the tangent of the 
inclination to the horizon at the origin, the point of infinite velocity. 


156. <A particle in a medium whose resistance is small, and equal to 
x (velocity), is executing small vibrations. Prove that the period is unaltered, 
but that in each semi-vibration the amplitude is diminished by $xa?, where a 
is the original amplitude. 


157. A pendulum oscillates in a medium of which the resistance per unit 
of mass is x (velocity). Prove that, when powers of the are above the first 
are neglected, the period is the same as in the absence of resistance, but the 
time of descent exceeds that of ascent by 3xa./(l3/g), where a is the angular 
amplitude of the descent, and / is the length of the pendulum. 


158. Prove that in a resisting medium a particle can describe a circle 
of diameter a under the action of a force to a point on the circumference 
varying inversely as the fourth power of the distance, the resistance being 
proportional to r—*,/(a?— 7?) when the distance is 7. 


159. A particle describes an equiangular spiral in a resisting medium 
under a force # to the pole, and the rate of description of areas is uniformly 
retarded ; prove that 

F=pr-3—dr-}, 


where A and yp are constants, and find the law of resistance. 
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160. The resistance of a medium is xv*; prove that the orbit described in 
it by a particle under a central attraction p/r? will be an equiangular spiral if 
the velocity of projection is that in a circle at the same distance, and the 
angle of projection is cos~1(2uh). 


161. Two particles move in a medium the resistance of which is pro- 
portional to the velocity, under the action of their mutual attraction, which 
is any function of their distance. Prove that their centre of inertia either 
remains at rest or moves in a straight line with a velocity which diminishes 
in geometric progression as the time increases in arithmetic progression. 


162. A particle acted on by a central force and moving in a resisting 
medium in which the resistance is « (velocity)? describes an equiangular 
spiral whose pole is the centre of force; prove that the force is proportional 


~#erseca Shere a is the angle of the spiral. 


tor—%e 
163. <A particle of unit mass moves in a resisting medium, of which the 

resistance at any point is &, under the action of a radial force / and a 

transversal force G, Prove with the usual notation of central orbits that 


d ne he 
dé (Bh hese tae ut ds’ 


du 1 G du 
POY (eal oe See 
‘ (Get) Pe (F a? 3s)" 
164. <A particle of mass m moves in a field of force having a potential V 


in a medium in which the resistance is / times the velocity. Prove that, if 
D is the quantity of energy dissipated in time ¢, 


aD 2%& een 45 
pea (D— V)=const. 


If the resistance is / (velocity)?, and if ds is the element of are of the path 
of the particle, then 


aD 2 
GE + Th, (D- V)=const. 


165. A smooth straight tube rotates in one plane with uniform angular 
velocity about a fixed end, and a particle moves within it under a resistance 
equal to « times the square of the relative velocity. Prove that if the particle 
is projected so as to come to rest at the fixed end the relative velocity at 
a distance 7 from that end is 


4/2 wx) /(e*" — 2x7 — 1). 


166. A particle is suspended so as to oscillate in a cycloid whose vertex 
is at the lowest point, and starts at a distance w from that point measured 
along the curve. Prove that, if the medium in which it moves gives a small 
resistance « (velocity)? per unit of mass, then before it next comes to rest . 
energy equal to $a of the original energy will have been dissipated. 


L. 15 
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167. A particle moves on a smooth cycloid whose axis is vertical and 
vertex upwards in a medium whose resistance is (2¢c)—! (velocity)? per unit of 
mass, and the distance of the starting point from the vertex is ¢; prove that 
the time to the cusp is ./{8a(4a—c)/gc}, 2a being the length of the axis. 


168. A particle of mass m moves under equal constant forces mf along 
the tangent and normal to its path, and the resistance is mfv?/k? when the 
velocity is v. Prove that the intrinsic equation of the path is 


ke (P81) <2 (e*—1), 
where w is the velocity of projection. 


169. A particle moves in a medium in which the resistance at any point 
varies as the density of the medium at the point and as the square of the 
velocity of the particle, and the particle describes an ellipse under the action 
of two forces to the foci varying inversely as the mth power of the distance ; 
find the density of the medium at any point of the path ; and show that if 
n=1 and the forces are equal at equal distances the density varies as the 
acceleration with which the particle would move if constrained to describe 
the same ellipse under the same forces but without resistance. 


CHAPTER *XI. 
MOTION OF A RIGID BODY IN TWO DIMENSIONS. 


Y~ 214. In this Chapter we propose to discuss the motion of a 
rigid body in cases where every particle of the body moves parallel 
to a fixed plane, for example the plane (a, y) of a frame of refer- 
ence. In such a case the 2 and y of a particle of the body vary 
with the time, but the z of each particle remains constant 
throughout the motion. The motion is said to be “in two dimen- 
sions,” or “in one plane.” Now we saw in Article 114 that to 
determine the position of a rigid body it is requisite and sufficient 
to determine the positions of a particle of the body, of a line of 
particles passing through that particle, and of a plane of particles 
passing through that line. In the case now under discussion we 
may take the line and plane in question to be parallel to the 
plane (x, y), then the position of the plane is invariable, and the 
position of the line is determined by the angle it makes with a 
fixed line in the plane, for instance the axis of «, further the 
position of the chosen particle is determined by its coordinates x 
and y. Thus the determination of the position of the rigid body 
(moving in two dimensions) requires the determination of three 
numbers, representing the coordinates of the position of one of the 
particles, and the angle which a line of the body through that 
particle and in the plane of its motion makes with a fixed line. 


We can now see what is meant by the angular velocity of a 
rigid body moving in one plane. Suppose, in fact, that one line 
of particles in the body and parallel to the plane makes an angle 
6 at time ¢ with a line fixed in the plane. Then this angle is 


| increasing at a rate 6. Let any other line of particles be drawn 


also parallel to the plane, and let a be the angle it makes with 
15—2 
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the first line. Then a is invariable, for if it were to change the 
body would be deformed. Now the second line of particles makes 
an angle @ + with the fixed line, and this angle also increases at 
arate 6. We thus see that every line of particles parallel to the 
plane turns with the same angular velocity, and this is the angular 
velocity of the rigid body. 


215. Moment of Inertia. Consider a rigid body turning 
about an axis with angular velocity w. Let m be the mass of a 
particle of a body at a distance + from the axis. Then this 
particle is describing a circle of radius r with velocity rw. Hence 
its moment of momentum about the axis is m7*o, and its kinetic 
energy is 4m7r°w”. 

It follows that the moment of momentum of the rigid body 
about the axis is 

admr, 
the summation referring to all the particles, and the kinetic 
energy is 

$a? mr. 


These expressions become 
off p (a + y*) dadydz, 


and feo? i | | p (0°44) dady de, 


for a body of density p at a point (a, y, 2) the axis of rotation 
being the axis of z. 


The multiplier of w and 4? in these expressions is called the 
moment of imertia of the body about the axis. We shall see 
presently that it enters into the expressions for the kinetic energy 
and moment of momentum of a rotating body, whether the axis of 
rotation is. fixed or not. 


The moment of inertia of a body about an axis depends only 
on the shape of the body, its situation with reference to the axis, 
and the distribution of density within it. 


216. Theorems concerning Moments of Inertia. I. The moment 
of inertia of a system about any axis is equal to the moment of inertia about 


a parallel axis through the centre of inertia together with the moment of — 


| 
; 
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inertia about the original axis of the whole mass placed at the centre of 
inertia. 
Let «, y, z be the coordinates of any particle of the system, m its mass, 
2, y, 2 the coordinates of the centre of inertia, 2’, 7’, 7 those of the particle m 
relative to the centre of inertia. 
Then L=LB+4, y=7rty', 2=24+2, 
Smx’=0, Smy'=0, Smz =0. 


Now ine? = sm (@+2')P=7*3m +32. 
So Sny?=7Sm+smny”. 
Hence Sn (a? +4?) = sm (a +y) +(22 +72) 3m, 


which is the theorem stated. 


II. The moment of inertia of a plane disc of any form about any axis 
perpendicular to its plane is the sum of those about any two rectangular axes 
in the plane which meet on the first axis. 


For, taking the axes to be those of z, w, y, and taking the point where they 
meet for origin, the moments of inertia about the axes of « and y are respectively 
Smy? and Smx*, and the moment of inertia about the axis of z is 2m (a?+y?). 


III. To compare the moments of inertia of a disc about different axes in 
its plane. 


For parallel axes we can use Theorem I. and it will therefore be sufficient 
to consider axes in different directions through the origin. Let @ be the angle 
which any line makes with the axis x. The distance of any point (2, y) from 
this line is —# sin +4 cos 6, and thus the moment of inertia about the line 
is 3m (y cos @—w sin 6)?=sin? 63 (mx?) +cos? 83 (my?) —2 sin 8 cos OSmay. 

The expression for the moment of inertia about a perpendicular line 
would be 

cos? 63 (mx?) + sin? 6 Smy? + 2 sin 6 cos 63 (may). 

The quantity = (may) is known as the product of inertia with respect to 
the axes of # and y (in two dimensions). For new axes obtained by turning 
through an angle @ it has the value | 

(cos?6—sin? 4) 3 (may) — % sin 6 cos 6 {3 (my?) — 3 (mz*)} . 

We can always choose the axes of (7, y) so that this quantity > (may) 
vanishes. When this is done the axes of w and y are called Principal axes 
of the disc. The directions of the principal axes vary with the point chosen 
as origin. 

Now suppose the axes of # and y are principal axes of the disc at the 
origin. Let A, =3 (my?), be the moment of inertia with respect to the axis 
of x, and B, =3 (mx?), be the moment of inertia with respect to the axis y. 
Then the moment of inertia about a line through the origin making an angle 
6 with the axis w is A cos?6+Bsin?6. 

If an ellipse whose equation is Aa?+By?=const, be supposed drawn on 
the disc, then the moment of inertia about any diameter of it is inversely 

(Ying) woah Sly") ace GH WN Ae 
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proportional to the square of the length of that diameter. This ellipse is 
known as the ellipse of inertia. 


4 IV. If two plane systems in the same plane have the same mass, the 
same centre of inertia, the same principal axes at the centre of inertia, and 
the same moments of inertia about these principal axes, they have the same 
moments of inertia about any axis in or perpendicular to the plane. 

For, in the first place, the two systems have by Theorem III. the same 
moments of inertia about any axis lying in the plane and passing through the 
common centre of inertia, by Theorem I. they have the same moments of 
inertia about any other axis in the plane, and by Theorem II. they have the 
same moment of inertia about any axis perpendicular to the plane. 

Such systems are described as momental equivalents. 


217. Calculations of moments of inertia. 


I. Uniform ring. Radius of gyration of a body. For a circular ring of 
mass m, and of very small section, the mass between two sections made by 


planes through the axis containing an angle dé is = dé. If a is the radius 


of the ring the moment of inertia about the axis is 


2 
ip oe a*dé=ma?, 
0 2r 


This might have been seen at once since every element is at distance a 
from the axis. 


In the case of a body of any shape and of mass m we can always express 
the moment of inertia about any axis in the form mk*, where & represents the 
length of a line, and thus we see that & is the radius of a ring such that, if 
the mass of the body were condensed uniformly upon the ring, the moment 
of inertia of the ring about its axis would be the same as the moment of 
inertia of the body about the axis in question. The quantity & for any body 
and any axis is known as the radius of gyration of that body about that axis. 


II. Uniform rod. Let m be the mass of the rod, and 2a its length, 7 the 
distance of any section from the middle point. The mass of the element 


between the sections 7 and r+dr is on dr. Therefore, if the thickness of the 


rod is disregarded, the moment of inertia about an axis through the middle 
point at right angles to the rod is 


c 2d) 2 
lz 2a" rT ar = dma? 
The radius of gyration of the rod is a/,/3. 

III. Circular dise. For a uniform circular disc, of radius a and mass m, 


the mass per unit area is m/ma*, and thus the moment of inertia about an 
axis through the centre perpendicular to the plane is 


ih . fz “i. rardé, 


or 4ma*. Hence the radius of gyration about the axis of the disc is a/,/2. 
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IV. Sphere. Let a be the radius of the sphere, p its density (supposed 
uniform), and let it be referred to a system of rectangular axes with 
origin at the centre. Then we require the values of such integrals as 
S{J2*pdadydz taken through the volume. From symmetry it is clear that 
the integrals obtained from this by putting y or z for x will have the same 
value as the one written. 

Now using polar coordinates 7, 6, @, we know that the polar element of 
volume is 72 sin 6drdédq, and the z of any point is rcos 6. Hence 


| | i ep dudydz= | | i pr? cos’67” sin 6dr dé dp, 


where the limits for 7 are 0 and a, the limits for 6 are 0 and 7, and the 
limits for @ are 0 and 2r. 


5 2 
The value of the integral is p = 32a = , where J/ is the mass of the 
sphere, =47pa*. 


Thus, if £ is the radius of gyration of the sphere about a diameter, 
= Za? 


V. Lilipsoid. To find the value of {{{z2pdvdydz through the volume of 
an ellipsoid 2?/a?+¥?/b?+2/c=1, p being constant, we change the variables 
by putting z=a&, y=bn, z=c¢, and then we require the value of 


parbelf[PdEdnd¢ 

through a range of values given by the inequality £+7?+¢?$1. The 
integration may therefore be regarded as taken through the volume of a - 
sphere of radius unity, and thus by No. IV. the result is ;4:7pa*be. Hence, / 
if Mf is the mass of the ellipsoid, the moments of inertia about the axes are 
LU (+e), LU(e+a%), LM (a2+d%, 


« 9 


respectively. 


, Examples. 
\ 1. Prove that a uniform rod, of mass m and length 2a, has as momental 
x equivalent three particles, one of mass 2m at its middle point, and one of 
mass $7 at each of its ends. 


2. Prove that the moments of inertia of a uniform rectangular disc, of 
mass m and of sides 2a, 2b, about lines through its centre parallel to its edges 
are 4mb? and 4ma*. 


y 


x 3. Prove that the radius of gyration of a uniform circular disc about a 
‘diameter is half the radius. 

4. Prove that the moments of inertia of a uniform elliptic disc, of mass 
m and semiaxes a and 6, about these axes are ¢mb? and 3ma* 

5. Prove that a uniform triangular disc has as momental equivalent 
three particles, each one-third of its mass, placed at the middle points of its 
sides. 

6. Prove that the moment of inertia of a uniform cube about any axis 
through its centre is ma’, where m is the mass and 2a the length of a side. 
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218. Velocity and Momentum of rigid body. 


. n nv 


Fig. 55. 


Let @ be the centre of inertia of a rigid body moving in two 
dimensions, and let w and v be resolved parts of the velocity of @ 
parallel to the axes of w and y. Let P be any other particle of the 
body, 7 its distance from G, and «’, y’ its coordinates relative to G at 
time t. Then the line GP is turning with the angular velocity 
of the rigid body, and the velocity of P relative to G is rw at right 
angles to GP; the resolved parts of this relative velocity parallel to 
the axes are — wy’ and wa’, since the line GP makes with the axis 
of # an angle whose cosine is #’/7 and whose sine is y'/r. 


Hence the resolved velocities of P parallel to the axes are 
u—wy and v+ oz’. 
Let m be the mass of the particle at P. Then the linear 
momentum of the body parallel to the axis of # is 
-Xm(u— oy) = Mu, 
where M, = Xm, is the mass of the body. Similarly the linear 


momentum of the body parallel to the axis of y is Mv. Thus the 
linear momentum of the body in any direction is the same as that 
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of a particle of mass equal to the mass of the body placed at the 
centre of inertia and moving with it. (Article 100.) 


The moment of momentum of the body about an axis through 
the centre of inertia perpendicular to the plane of motion is 


Sm {a (v + wa’) — y! (u — wy’)} 
= orm (#? + y”) = Mk’, 
where & is the radius of gyration about the axis. 


The moment of momentum about any parallel axis is the 
moment about that axis of the momentum of the whole mass 
placed at the centre of inertia and moving with it together with 
the moment Mk’w (Article 102). Thus the momentum of the 
rigid body is specified by the resultant and: couple of a system of 
vectors localised in lines. The resultant has resolved parts Mu, 
Mv in the two chosen directions, and the moment of the couple is 
Mo. 

Again, the kinetic energy of the body is 

gem {(u — wy’)? + (v + wa’)} 
a 1M (u? +y?+ k?w?), 
which is the kinetic energy of the whole mass moving with the 


centre of inertia together with the kinetic energy of the rotation 
about the centre of inertia (Article 104). 


The formule for the velocity of a point show that at each 
instant the point whose coordinates relative to G are —v/m and 
ul@ has zero velocity, so that the motion of the body at the 
instant is a motion of rotation about an axis through this point 
perpendicular to the plane of motion. The point is called the 
instantaneous centre of no velocity, or frequently “the instantaneous 
centre.” The fact that the motion of the body at each instant is 
equivalent to rotation about a point is of importance in many 
geometrical investigations. 


ys 219. Kinetic Reaction of rigid body. With the notation 
of the last Article, the point P moves relatively to G in a 
circle of radius r with angular velocity equal to w at time ¢; its 
acceleration relative to G may therefore be resolved into ra at 
right angles to GP, and rw? along PG. Hence the resolved parts 
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of the acceleration of P parallel to the axes are 


u— ay — wx’, and 6+ a4’ — wy’. 


Fig. 56. 


The kinetic reactions may be reduced to a vector localised in 
a line through the centre of inertia and a couple. The vector in 
question has resolved parts parallel to the axes 

im (u— wy’ — wx’) = Mu, 
and =m (6+ ox! — wy’) = MI; 
and the couple is the moment of the kinetic reactions about a 
line through the centre of inertia perpendicular to the plane of 
motion ; this moment is 
Sm {a! (6 + wa" — wy’) — y' (u — wy’ — wa')} 
= Mio. 

The moment of the kinetic reactions about any axis perpen- 
dicular to the plane of motion is the moment about that axis of the 
kinetic reaction of a particle of mass equal to the mass of the 
body and moving with the centre. of inertia, together with the 
moment of the couple Mk’a. (Article 103.) 


The formule for the acceleration of a point show that at each 
instant there is a point which has zero acceleration. This point 
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is called the instantaneous centre of no acceleration. It is of much 
less importance than the instantaneous centre of no velocity. 


220, Examples. 


1, Prove that at any instant the normal to the path of every particle 
passes through the instantaneous centre (of no velocity). 

[It follows that this centre can be constructed if we know the directions 
of motion of two particles.] 


2. To calculate the moment of the kinetic reactions about the instan- 
taneous centre (of no velocity). 

The coordinates of the instantaneous centre J being — v/w and w/o referred 
to axes through the centre of inertia G parallel to the axes of reference, the 
moment in question is 


hs Cae ae 
—mo+—mu+mko. 
@ @ 


The velocity of G,is vw at right angles to the line joining it to Z, where 
7=IG, or we have w?+v?=7202. 


Hence the above is (4mr*w*) + mk?a, 


t 


j= Ele 
la Sa 


or {km (hk? +77) wt. 


o dt 
If we take an angle 6 such that 6=, and write K for the moment of 
inertia about the instantaneous centre J, then K=m (k?+r*) by I. of Art. 216, 


and the result obtained may be written S (4Kw*). 


When the motion is a small oscillation, or an initial motion from rest, or 
when the point J is fixed in the body this can be replaced by Ka. 


3. Prove that those particles which at any instant are at inflexions on 
their paths lie on a circle. 
[This circle is called the “circle of inflexions.”] 


4, Prove that the curvature of the path of any particle which is not on 
the} circle of inflexions is o3p?/V* where p? is the power with respect to the 
circle of the position of the particle, » is the angular velocity of the body, 
and V is the resultant velocity of the particle. 


5. Prove that, in general, that particle which is at the instantaneous 
centre (of no velocity) is at a cusp on its path. 


221. Equations of motion of rigid body. The equations 
of motion express that the kinetic reactions and the external 
forces are equivalent systems of vecturs. 

Let M be the mass of the body, Si, fo the resolved accelerations 
of the centre of inertia in any two rectangular directions in the 
plane of motion, the angular velocity of the body. 
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Let the forces acting on the body be reduced to a resultant 
force at its centre of inertia and a couple. Let P, Q be the 
resolved parts of the force in the directions in which the accelera- 
tion of the centroid was resolved, and let V be the couple. 


Then the system of vectors expressed by Mf,, Mf, Mi’o has 
the same resolved part in any direction, and the same moment 
about any axis, as the system P, Q, NV. 


In particular we have 
Mf,=P, Mf,=Q, Mho=; 


and the equations of motion of the body can always be written in 
this form. 


In the formation of equations of motion diversity can arise 
from the choice of directions in which to resolve, and of axes 
about which to take moments. As in the case of Dynamics of a 
Particle, the equations arrived at are differential equations, and 
no rules can be given for solving them in general. If however 
the circumstances are such that there is an equation of energy, or 
an equation of conservation of momentum, such equations are first 
integrals of the equations of motion. 


222. Continuance of motion in two dimensions. The 
question arises whether a body, which at some instant is moving 
in two dimensions parallel to a certain plane, continues to move 
parallel to that plane or will presently be found to be moving in a 
different manner. A general answer to this question cannot be 
given here, but it is clear that there is a class of cases in which 
the motion in two dimensions persists. Thus this class includes 
all the cases in which the body is symmetrical with respect to a 
plane and the forces applied to it are directed along lines lying in 
that plane, or, more generally, when the forces can be reduced to 
a single resultant in the plane of symmetry and a couple about an 
axis perpendicular to that plane. 


223. Rigid Pendulum*. A heavy body free to rotate 
about a fixed horizontal axis is known as a “compound pendulum” 


* Huygens was the first to solve the problem of the motion of the pendulum, 
and the principles which he invoked were among the considerations which ulti- 
mately led to the establishment of the Theory of Energy. 
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to distinguish it from the “simple pendulum” whose motion was 
discussed in Articles 188—193. 


Let G be the centre of inertia of the 
body, GS the perpendicular from G to the 
axis, @ the angle GS makes with the 
vertical at time ¢. Then the whole motion 
takes place in the vertical plane through 
G at right angles to the axis, and depends 
only on the quantity 0. Fig. 57. 


Let GS=h. Let M be the mass of the body, & its radius of 
gyration about an axis through @ perpendicular to the plane of 
motion. 


The velocity of the centre of inertia is h0, and the kinetic 
energy is 
4M (h? + k*) &. 
The potential energy of the body in the field of the earth’s 
gravitation is 
Mgh (1 — cos 8), 
the standard position being the equilibrium position, 


Hence the equation of energy can be written 
4M (h? + k*) 6 = Mgh cos 6 + const. 


Comparing this equation with that obtained in Article 188, we 
see that the motion is the same as that of a simple pendulum of 


length (k? + h*)/h. 


A point in the line SG at this distance from S is known as the 
“centre of oscillation,’ S is called the “centre of suspension.” 
The distance between these centres is the “length of the simple 
equivalent pendulum.” 


224, Examples. 


1, Prove that if a rigid pendulum, for which S and 0 are respectively a 
centre of suspension and the corresponding centre of oscillation, is hung up 
so that it can oscillate in the same vertical plane as before but with O as 
centre of suspension, then S will be the centre of oscillation. 


a 2. A uniform rod moves with its ends on a smooth circular wire fixed in 

a vertical plane. Prove that if it subtends an angle of 120° at the centre 
the length of the simple equivalent pendulum is equal to the radius of the 
circle, 
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3. A compound pendulum consists of a rod which can turn about a 
fixed horizontal axis and a spherical bob which can slide on the rod. Prove 
that the period of oscillation will be prolonged by sliding the bob up or down 
according as the length of the equivalent simple pendulum is > or < twice 
the distance of the centre of gravity of the bob from the axis of rotation. 


4, Two rigid pendulums of masses m and m’ turn about the same hori- 
zontal axis. The distances of the centres of gravity and of oscillation from 
the axis are h, h’ and J, /’ respectively. Prove that, if the pendulums are 
fastened together in the position of equilibrium, the length of the simple 
equivalent pendulum for the compound body will be (mhl+m'‘h'l’)/(mh+m’l’). 


225. Illustrative Problems. It will be most convenient to exemplify 
the application of the principles that have been laid down in this chapter 
and in Chapters VII. and VIII. by partially working out some problems. 
The most important matters to be illustrated are actions between two rigid 
bodies whether smooth or rough, and the expression of the effects of the 
inertia of a rigid body by means of the moment of inertia. Other matters 
of subsidiary interest are the kinematical expression of velocities and 
accelerations in terms of a small number of independent geometrical quanti- 
ties, the expression of kinematical conditions, and the calculation of resultant 
stresses. Some of the problems selected for discussion are of a complicated 
character, and have been chosen in order to illustrate a number of points. 


I. Inertia of machines. We shall consider Atwood’s machine. To 
avoid having to take account of the motion of the pulley in our preliminary 
notice of Atwood’s machine (Article 186) we assumed the pulley to be 
perfectly smooth, or that the rope slides over it 
without frictional resistance and without setting it 
in motion. It will now be most convenient in 
order to get some idea of the way the motion of 
the pulley affects the result to suppose the pulley 
to be so rough that the particles of the rope and 
the pulley in contact move with the same velocity 
along the tangents to the pulley. 

Now let M be the mass of the pulley, a its 
radius, & its radius of gyration about its axis, @ the 
angle through which it has turned up to time ¢. 

Let m and m’ be the masses of the bodies at- ™ 
tached to the rope, and wx the distance through Fig. 48 (bis). 
which m has fallen up to time ¢. Then v=aé. 


Neglecting the mass of the rope, the kinetic energy is 
4 MIG? +4 (m+m’) a, 
and the work done is (m—m’') gx, 
so that the energy equation is 


2 
yar, #+4(m+m) v#=(m—m’) gxv+const. 
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Thus the acceleration with which m descends is 
Mae aie 
m+m +Mk?/c? g 
It appears that the effect of the inertia of the pulley is equivalent to an 


increase of each of the masses in the simple problem (where the pulley is 
regarded as smooth) by 4$172/a?. 


Y L Rolling and sliding. We take the problem presented by a uniform 
cylinder of mass YM and radius @ which is set rolling and sliding on a rough 
horizontal plane, the angular velocity being initially such that the points on 


the lowest generator have the greatest velocity. 


Fig. 58. 


Let V be the velocity of the axis, and » the angular velocity at time ¢, 
the senses being those shown in the figure. 

The system of kinetic reactions reduces to V horizontally through the 
centre of inertia, in the sense of V, and a couple Mk*s in the sense of a, 
where & is the radius of gyration about the axis of the cylinder. 

Taking moments about the point of contact we have 

V MaV — Mk’ =0. 

Now let F be the friction between the cylinder and the plane. The 
particles on the lowest generator have velocity V+ in the sense of V, and 
therefore / has the opposite sense. 

Resolving horizontally we have [-\| = 

uV=-F, ts 
where F’is positive. Hence V is negative and a is also negative. 


The velocity V diminishes and the angular velocity w also diminishes 

according to the equation 
ko —aV=h?a,—-aVo, 

where V) and ow, are the values of V and in the beginning of the motion. 
We shall proceed with the case where V,<«,k?/a. Then there must come 
_an instant at which V vanishes, and at this instant » has the value 
oy—aV,/k2. At this instant the lowest point has velocity aw )— Via?/k? in 
the same sense as before, the friction is still finite and in the same sense as: 
before, and a velocity in the opposite sense begins to be generated. 


X 
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iny later stage of the motion let Y be the velocity. Then so long as 
J the friction /’ acts in the same sense, and we have 

MU=F, 

MaU0+ Mio =0, 


whence U increases and » diminishes according to the equation 


aU + Mo =o) —aVy. 


fio 
/ Te 


Fig. 59. mM yr 


When JU becomes equal to aw the value of either is A Was yl alin 

Sean a: ot 

a (Kay aVo)/(a-+2), ae, 

G-{ bye > 
and at this instant the cylinder is rolling on the plane. Thereafter the 
cylinder rolls on the plane uniformly. 

It is to be noticed that, in this problem, so long as the cylinder slips, the 
friction is constantly equal to pg, where p is the coefficient of friction 
between the cylinder and the plane. 


Examples, 

1. In the problem just considered prove that the time from the beginning 
Vo +a» 

a+kh? wg 


of the motion until the motion becomes uniform is 


2. A homogeneous cylinder of mass // and radius a is free to turn about 
its axis which is horizontal, and a particle of mass m is placed upon it close 
to the highest generator. Prove that when the particle begins to slip, th 
angle @ which the radius through it makes with the vertical is given by t 
equation 

p {(11+-6m) cos 6- 4m}= sin 6, 
where p is the coefficient of friction between the particle and the cylinder. 


3. A uniform thin circular hoop of radius a spinning in a vertical plane 
about its centre with angular velocity is gently placed on a rough plane of 
inclination a equal to the angle of friction between the hoop and the plane 
so that the sense of rotation is that for which the slipping at the point of 
contact is down a line of greatest slope. Prove that the hoop will remain 
‘stationary for a time aw/g sin a before descending with acceleration $9 sin a. 
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Il. Kinematic condition of rolling. Formation of equations of motion. 

A cylinder of radius 6 rolls on a cylinder of radius a, which rolls on a 
horizontal plane. 

Let m and m’ be the masses, A and B the centres, V the horizontal 
velocity of m, © the angular velocity of m, 6 the angle 4B makes with the 
vertical, w the angular velocity of m’. 

The condition that m rolls on the plane is V=aQ ...sceeecceseeeeees como el) 


fe) 


Fig. 60. 


The velocity of B relative to A is (a+b) 6 at right angles to AB, and its 
velocity is therefore compounded of this velocity and V horizontally. 

The velocity of P (considered as a point of m’) relative to B is bo at right 
angles to AB, in the sense of (4+5) 6. 

The velocity of P (considered as a point of m) relative to A is aQ at right 
angles to AB, but in the opposite sense. 

The condition of rolling is that the particles of m and m’ that are at P 
have the same velocity along the common tangent to the two circles. 

We therefore have (+0) A+ bo= — AD viccccserssseseees odbandno: (2). 

In the diagram of accelerations (Fig. 61) we have introduced the value of 
V from equation (1). 

Since B describes a circle relative to A with angular velocity 6, the accele- 
ration of B relative to A is compounded of (a+) 6 at right angles to AB, 
and (a+b) 62in BA. This gives us the diagram. 

Now, to form the equations of motion, take moments about P for m’, and 
about O for the system. We have 


—m’'b (a+b) 6+m'adb cos 0+ m'k2m= —m'gb sin 6 .....04. (3), 
and 
mK? + mara. + mad {a+ (a+b) cos 6} + m'k'*a (4) 
— im! (a+b) 6(a+b+a cos 6)+m! (a+6)6? asind=—m'g (a+6)sin 6) “ 


i 16 


’ 
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One of the quantities w and Q can‘ be eliminated by means of equation 
(2), and there then remain two unknown quantities in terms of which the 
motion can be completely expressed by solving the equations (3) and (4), 

Two first integrals of these equations can be obtained, one of them being 
the equation of energy. 


e) 
Fig. 61. 


Examples. 
1. Prove that, in the problem just considered, there is an integral equa- 
tion of the form 
mag (1+k/a?) +m’ {a2 —(a4+b) 6 cos 6 — wk’?/b} =const., 
and that 6 and @ are connected by an equation of the form 
4 (a+b) 6? [(1 +2?/b?) — m (cos 6 — k?/b?)?/ {MU (1+ /a?) +m (1+F/b?)}] +9 cos 6 
=const. 


2. A uniform rod of length / rests on a fixed horizontal cylinder of radius 
@ with its middle point at the top; prove that, if it is displaced in a vertical 
plane, so as to remain in contact with the cylinder, and if it rocks without 
slipping, the angle 6 it makes with the horizontal at time ¢ is given by the 


equation £ (a, 2 +076?) 62+ ga (cos +6 sin 6) =const., 

and the length of the simple equivalent pendulum for small oscillations is 
Tela. 
12 


3. A homogeneous sphere rolls down a rough plane of inclination a 
Prove that the acceleration of its centre is ?gsin a, and that the ratio of the 
friction to the pressure is-? tan a. 


4, A thread unwinds from a reel of radius a, the uppermost point of the 
thread being held fixed, the unwound part of the thread being vertical, and 
the axis of the reel being horizontal. Prove that the acceleration of the 
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centre of the reel is ga?/(a*+4?), where & is the radius of gyration of the reel 
about its axis, and that the tension of the thread is {1+4?/(42+a2)} of the 
weight of the reel. 


5. A thread passes over a smooth peg and unwinds itself from two 
cylindrical reels freely suspended from it and having their axes horizontal. 
Prove that each reel descends with uniform acceleration. 


6, A ball is at rest in a cylindrical garden roller, when the roller is seized 
and made to roll uniformly on a level walk; to find the motion of the ball, 
supposing it does not slip on 
the roller. 

Let a be the radius of the 
ball, 6 of the roller, 6 the 
angle the line of centres 
makes with the vertical, V 
the velocity of the roller. (A 

Prove (i) that the an- 
gular velocity of the roller is 
V/b, i. 6 

(i) that the angular eis 
velocity @ of the ball is V/a—(b—a) 6/a. 

Let & be the radius of gyration of the ball, supposed uniform, about an 
axis through its centre of inertia, m the mass of the ball. Initially all the 
impulsive forces acting on the ball pass through the point of contact, and 
therefore the moment of momentum of the ball about any axis through this 
point is zero initially. Hence obtain the equation 

mk, — ma {(b - a) 6 — V}=0 
for the initial values o, of and 6, of 6; prove that «, vanishes, and find the 
value of 6o. 

Obtain the equations of motion 
mke — ma (b— a) 6=mga sin 8, 
m(b—a)6?=R~—mg cos 6, 

where £ is the pressure of the roller on the ball. Prove that the motion in 6 
is the same as that of a simple pendulum of length £(b—a), and show that 
the value of # in any position is 

mg (4 cos 0-42) +m V?/(b—a). 

Deduce the condition that the ball may roll quite round the interior of 
the roller. 


7. A cube containing a spherical cavity slides without friction down a 
plane of inclination a, and a homogeneous sphere rolls in the cavity. Prove 
that the angle @ between the normal to the plane and the radius through the 
point of contact of the sphere with the cavity is connected with the angular — 
velocity o of the sphere by the equation (4-6) 6=bw, where a is the radius 
of the cavity, and 6 is the radius of the sphere. 

16—2 
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Further taking M and m for the masses of the cube and sphere, and « 
for the distance described by the cube in time ¢, obtain the equations of 
motion by resolving for the system down the plane and at right angles to it 
and taking moments for the sphere about its point of contact with the 
cavity. 

Finally obtain the equation 

4 {4 (M+m) —m cos? 6} 6?+(M+m) cos asin 6 g/(a—b)=const. 


8. Prove that, when the plane of Example 7 is rough and « is the angle 
of friction between it and the cube, the value of 6 at time ¢ is given by the 
equation 


: ss [{Z (+m) cos e—m cos 6 cos (6 — €)} 67] — 46? sin € 
+ (M+) cos a cos (6 —€) g/(a— 6) =0. 


9. Motion of a circular disc rolling on a given curve under gravity. 


Let ¢ be the radius of 
the disc, ¢ the angle the 
normal at the point of 
contact makes with the 
vertical, p the radius of 
curvature of the curve at 
this point. The centre of 
the disc describes a curve 
parallel to the given curve and at a distance c from it, and the instantaneous 
centre of rotation of the disc is at the point of contact, so that, if is the 
angular velocity of the disc, we have velocity of centre=cw=(p+c) ¢. 


Fig. 63. 


Hence obtain the equation of energy 
b (pe)? (1+4%/c2) P2=gi(p +e) ain pad, 

where & is the radius of gyration of the disc about its centre, and the centre 
of inertia is the centre of the disc. Investigate the corresponding equation 
when the curve is concave to the disc. 

Prove that the disc can roll inside a cycloid the radius of whose generat- 
ing circle is @ and whose vertex is lowest with uniform angular velocity 

a ig/a(1 + M/c’)}. 
Prove that when the disc is uniform and rolls outside a cycloid, the radius 


of whose generating circle is ¢¢ and whose vertex is highest, the motion is 
determined by the equation 


3c? cost$.p=g (3 +-cos f) sin? Sq, 
and that the disc leaves the cycloid when ¢os $=3. 
10. A uniform rod slides between a smooth vertical wall and a smooth 


horizontal plane. Assuming the rod to move in a vertical plane it is required 
to determine the motion. 


f 
Ns 
4 
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Let AB be the rod, 2a its length, m its mass, and suppose the end A 
moves vertically in contact 
with the wall and the end B 
horizontally in contact with 
the plane. The instantaneous 
centre J is the intersection 
of the horizontal through 4 
and the vertical through B, 
and the figure OBIA is a 
rectangle, so that the centre 
of inertia G, which is the 
middle point of AB, is always 
at a distance a from 0. 

The system of kinetic 
reactions is therefore equiva- Fig. 64. 
lent to a resultant kinetic 
reaction at G having components maé and maé? perpendicular to OG and 
along GO, and a couple mk?6 in the sense of increase of the angle 6 which the 
rod BA makes with the vertical BI. 

The forces acting on the rod are its weight at G, the horizontal pressure 
at A, and the vertical pressure at B. The lines of action of the two latter 
forces meet in J. If then we take moments about J the unknown reactions 
do not enter. 

Hence prove that the motion in 6 is the same as that of a simple pendulum 
of length 4a. 

By resolving horizontally and vertically find the pressures at A and B, and 
show that the rod leaves the wall when cos @=%cosa, a being the initial 
value of 0. 


11. When the plane and the wall of Example 10 are both rough, with the 
same angle of friction ¢, prove that the value of 6 at time ¢ is given by the 
equation 

a (4+cos 2e) é—asin 2e6?=g sin (6—2e). 


12. A wheel whose centre of gravity is at its centre rolls down a rough 
plane of inclination a dragging a particle of mass m which slides on the plane 
and is connected with the centre of the wheel by a thread, so that the whole 
motion takes place in a vertical plane, and the thread makes an angle B with 
the line of greatest slope down which the particle slides. Prove that the 
system descends with uniform acceleration 

M sina cos(B—e)+mcosBsin(a-e)  , 

MM (k* +a?) cos (8—«)+ma? cos B cos ¢ 
where a is the radius of the wheel, I/ its mass, / its radius of gyration about 
its axis, m the mass of the particle and « the angle of friction between it and 
the plane. 


’ 
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13. Two smooth spheres are in contact and the lower slides on a horizontal 
plane. To find the motion. 

Let WU, m be the masses, a pa 6 the radii, 6 the angle the line of centres 
makes with the ver- 
tical at timez. Sup- 
posing the whole 
system to start from 
rest, the centre of 
inertia G descends 
vertically, for there 
is no resultant hori- 
zontal force on the 
system. Further, 
since all the forces 
acting on either 
sphere pass through 
its centre, neither 
acquires any angular velocity. Let # be the distance of the centre of the 
lower sphere (J/) from the vertical through the centre of inertia at time ¢, 
then the distance of G from the centre of M is m(a+6)/(M+m), and thus 
the horizontal velocity of G is 


Fig. 65. 


f- 


Win (a+b) 6 cos 6, 


and this vanishes. 
Hence prove that the equation of energy can be put in the form 
ud fp rey) ea Z 
( Vin 0) 6 aes cos 6=const. 
Find the pressure between the spheres in any position, and prove that, if 6=a 
initially, the spheres separate when 


ll aA\\= 
cos 6 (3 5 OE cos 0) =2 cosa. 


IV. Stress in a rod. As an ex- 
ample of resultant stress across a 
section of a body we consider the case 
of a rigid uniform rod swinging as a 
pendulum about one end. 

If m is the mass of the rod, 2a 
its length, 6 the angle it makes with 
the vertical at time ¢, we have, since 
the radius of gyration about the 
centre of inertia is a/,/3, 

4a°?§= — ag sin 6, 


78 


and’ 2a6?=g (cos 6—cos a), 
where a is the amplitude of the os- 
cillations. 


Now consider the action between 
Fig. 66. the two parts of the rod exerted across 
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a section distant 2” from the free end. Let P be the centroid of this section. 
We may suppose the action of AP on BP reduced to a force at P and a 
couple, and we may resolve the force into a tension 7’ in the rod, and a shear- 
ing force S at right angles to it. We call the couple G, and suppose the 
senses of 7, S, and G to be those shown in the figure. The action of BP 
on AP is then reducible to a force at P having components 7, S; and a 
couple G, in the opposite senses to those shown. 

Now SP is a rigid uniform rod of mass mz/a, turning with angular 
velocity 6, while its centre describes a circle of radius 2a—z with the same 
angular velocity. It moves in this way under the action of the forces 7’ and 
S, of its weight mga/a vertically downwards through its middle point, and of 
the couple G. By resolving along 4B and at right angles to it, and by taking 
moments about P, we obtain the equations of motion of BP in the form 


Og 7) P= T—moe 
m = (2a (ers mg = Cos 6, 
m = (2a— x) 6 =S—mg= sin 6, 

@ Oe oye 
m4 Qa-0)b+% b= G—mg% wsin 8, 


and by these equations 7’, S, and G are completely determined. In particular 
the couple G' resisting bending is 
A BP 


bie 
at 7 , 1 7 
3 mg Sin 6 ) (a—«x), or ¢mg sin 6 RP 


EXAMPLES. 


1. If any circle is drawn through the instantaneous centre of no accele- 
ration, prove that the accelerations of all other points on this circle are 
directed to a common point. 


2. A straight rod moves in any manner in its plane. Prove that at any 
instant the directions of motion of all its particles are tangents to a parabola. 


3. A rope passes round a rough pulley which moves in any manner in 
its plane so that the rope remains tight. Prove that the directions of motion 
of all the points of the rope in contact with the pulley at any instant are 
tangents to a conic. 


4, A uniform triangular disc ABC is so supported that it can oscillate 
in its own plane (which is vertical) about the angle A. Prove that the 
length of the simple equivalent pendulum is 

213 (0? +0?) — a?}/J{2 (+0?) — a}. 

5. A uniform triangular disc 4 BC is constrained to move in a vertical 
plane with its corners on a fixed circle. Prove that the motion is the same 
as that of a simple pendulum of length 

R(1—2 cos A cos B cos C)/,/(1—8 cos A cos B cos C), 
where R is the radius of the circle circuniscribing the triangle. 
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6. Two circular rings, each of radius a, are firmly joined together so 
that their planes contain an angle 2a and are placed on a rough horizontal 
plane. Prove that the length of the simple equivalent pendulum is 

4a cos a cosec?a (1 +3 cos?a). 

7. A thin uniform rod one end of which can turn about a smooth hinge 
is allowed to fall from a horizontal position. Prove that, when the horizontal 
component of the pressure on the hinge is a maximum, the vertical com- 
ponent is 41 of the weight of the rod. 

8. A uniform sphere of mass J/ and radius a oscillates under gravity 
about a fixed horizontal tangent as axis. Given the angular velocity o of the 
sphere in the lowest position, find the pressure on the axis in any position, 
and prove that in a position of rest the resultant pressure will be perpen- 
dicular to the radius drawn to the axis if a? =12g/a, 


9. A uniform rectangular block of mass M stands on a railway truck 
with two faces perpendicular to the direction of motion, the lower edge of 
the front face being hinged to the floor of the truck. If the truck is 
suddenly stopped, find its previous velocity so that the block may just turn 
over. Prove that in this case the horizontal and vertical pressures on the 
hinge vanish when the angle the plane through the hinge and the centre of 
inertia of the block makes with the horizontal has the values sin-13 and 
sin~14 respectively, and that the total pressure is a minimum, and equal 
to t Mg/ 77, when the angle is sin=!39. 

10. The door of a railway carriage which has its hinges (supposed 
smooth) towards the engine stands open at right angles to the length of the 
train when the train starts with an acceleration 7, Prove that the door closes 
in time ne (SS) a Tein 6)’ with an angular velocity /{2af/(a?+ £2), 
where 2a is the breadth of the door, and & the radius of gyration about a 
vertical axis through the centre of inertia. 


11. Two bodies of masses P and Q are attached by ropes to a wheel and 
axle of mass J and radius of gyration & about its axis, the axle being 
supported in two rough sockets symmetrically placed which it just fits and 
touches along a horizontal line. Prove that when Q has ascended a height 
a its velocity V is given by the equation 

V? (Pa? (M+ Q)+ Ob? (M+ P')+ Qab(P+P’)+ Ui (P'+Q4+M)] 
=29bn (PP) [Ma+Q(a+b)], 
where P’ is the mass of a body which substituted for P would keep equilibrium. 


12. A particle is placed on a rough plane lamina which is initially hori- 
zontal, and which is free to turn about a horizontal axis through its centre of 
inertia. Show that the particle will begin to slip when the plane has turned 
through an angle ‘ We 
tan~1{pMMa?/(Ma? + 9me?*)}, 

p» being the coefficient of friction, 2a the length of the plane perpendicular to 
the axis, c the distance of the particle from that axis, and M/, m the masses 
of the lamina and the particle. 


q 
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13. A uniform sphere is placed on the highest generator of a rough 
cylinder which is fixed with its axis horizontal. Prove that, if slightly 
displaced, the sphere will roll on the cylinder until the plane through the 
centre of the sphere and the axis of the cylinder makes with the vertical 
an angle a satisfying the equation 

17h cosa—2sina=10p, 
where p is the coefficient of friction. 


14, A system consisting of a rough uniform circular wire of mass J, 
and a straight uniform rod of mass m, whose ends can slide on the wire, 
moves in one plane under no forces, the rod subtending an angle 2a at the 
centre of the wire. Prove that if neither of the expressions 

(M+m) sin?a+3/ cos?a+p sina cosa(m—3J/) 
is negative (1 being the coefficient of friction), and, if initially the rod has an 
angular velocity © about the centre while the wire is at rest, the rod will 
come to rest relatively to the wire after a time 
(M+ m) (+m) sin?a +3 cos?a+ p?m sin?a ~ 2p? sin?a] 
pmQ[(M+m) sin?a+3Y cos*a] 

15. A flat circular disc of radius @ is projected on a rough horizontal 
table which is such that the friction on an element a is cV*ma, where V is the 
velocity of the element and m the mass of a unit of area. Prove that, if u% 
and , are the initial velocity of the centre of inertia and angular velocity of 
the disc, the corresponding velocities u, » at any subsequent time satisfy the 
equation 


(3x2 — a2a2)2/(Bry2— a%e92)? = (u2a)/(11g2ey). 
16. A uniform circular ring moves on a rough curve under no forces, the 
curvature of the curve being everywhere less than that of the ring. The 
- ring is projected from a point A of the curve, and begins to roll at a point B. 
Prove that the angle between the normals at A and B is p~! log 2, where p is 
the coefficient of friction. 


17. A locomotive engine of mass J/ has two pairs of wheels of radius a 
such that the moment of inertia of either pair with its axle about its axis of 
rotation is A. The engine exerts a couple G on the forward axle. Prove 
that, if both pairs of wheels bite at once when the engine starts, the friction 
between one of the forward wheels and the line capable of being called into 
play must not be less than $@'(4+WMa?)/a(24+Ma?). Prove also that, if 
the only action between an axle and its bearings is a couple varying as the 
angular velocity of the axle, the final friction called into play between either 
forward wheel and the line is G/4a. 

18. A homogeneous solid hemisphere of mass UM and radius a with a 
smooth base, is placed with its vertex lowest on a rough horizontal plane, 
and a particle of mass m is placed on the base at a distance ¢ from the 
centre. Prove that the hemisphere begins to roll or slide on the plane 


according as 
p> or <25mac/{26 (M+m) a?+40me?, 


where yp is the coefficient of friction between the hemisphere and the plane. 
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19. A homogeneous sphere of radius a is initially at rest on a horizontal 
plane and the plane is made to move backwards and forwards horizontally so 
that its displacement at time ¢ is bcosnt. Prove that, if » the coefficient 
of friction <#bn?/g, the changes from rolling to sliding take place at times 
(7 —a)/n, where 7 is a positive integer and a is the least positive root of the 
equation cosa=7pg/2bn? ; prove also that the changes from sliding to rolling 
(except the first) take place at times (rm+y)/n, where y is the least positive 
root of the equation 

sin y+sin a= yg (y +a)/2bn?. 


20. A uniform sphere of mass M rests on a rough plank of mass J’ 
which is on a rough horizontal plane ; the plank is suddenly set in motion 
along its length with velocity V. Prove that the sphere will first slide and 
then roll on the plank and that the whole system will come to rest after a time 
M'V/pg (M+M’) from the beginning of the motion, where p is the coefficient 
of friction at each of the places of contact. 


21. Ona smooth table rests a board of mass WV, having its upper surface 
rough and the lower smooth. A sphere of mass m is projected on the upper 
surface of the board so that the direction of projection passes through the 
centre of inertia of the board; the velocity of projection is V and the 
sphere has an angular velocity 2 about a horizontal axis perpendicular to 
the plane of projection. Prove that after a time 


(V-a0)/ oa ( e +7) 


the motion will become uniform, and that the velocity of the board will 


then be 
m ae om 


22, A reel of mass I and radius @ rests on a rough floor, » being the 
coefficient of friction. Fine thread is coiled on the reel so as to lie on a 
cylinder of radius 6 (< a) and coaxal with the reel. The free end of the 
thread is carried in a vertical line over a smooth peg at a height h above 
the centre of the reel and supports a body of mass m. Prove that if either 


p<mb/(M—-m)a or if M<m[1—-0?(1+a/h- a*/bh)/(a? + 2)], 


the thread will be unwound from the reel. 


23, A garden roller, in which the mass of the handle may be neglected, 
is pulled with a force P in a direction making an angle a with the horizontal 
plane on which it rests. Show that it will not roll unless 

P {sin asin d +c0s a cos p k?/(a2+h2)}< Wsin g, 
where a, k, Ware the radius, the radius of gyyation about the axis, and the 
weight of the roller, and ¢ is the angle of friction between it and the ground. 


24, Two rough cylinders of radii 7,, 7, are put on a rough table and on 
them is placed a rough plank. Prove that, under certain conditions, the 
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system can start from rest and move so that each cylinder rolls on the table 
with the constant acceleration 

Mg sin 2a (1 + cos 2a)/{m, (1+ 4,2 /7y?) +m (1 + ho? /77,?) + 4 sin? 2a}, 
where sina=(7,~7,)/d, and d is the initial distance between the axes of the 
cylinders. 


25. A circular cylinder of radius a whose centre of inertia is at a distance 
6 from its axis rolls on a horizontal plane. Prove that if it oscillates its 
angular motion is given by an equation of the form 


36? (k2 + a2+0?—2ab cos 6) =gb (cos 6 — cos a). 


26. A curve is drawn on the convex side of a hypocycloid parallel to it, 
the distance between the curves being a, and a circular disc of radius a rolls 
on the concave side under the action of a force to the centre varying as the 
distance. Prove that the motion is isochronous for oscillations of all 
amplitudes. 


27. On the top of a fixed smooth sphere rests a fine uniform ring with 
its centre in the vertical diameter, and its diameter subtends an angle 2a at 
the centre of the sphere. Prove that, if the ring is slightly displaced, it will 
first begin to leave the sphere when its plane has turned through an angle 6 
given by the equation 


sin (9+a) sin a=2 cos?a (2 —3 cos 6). 


28. A uniform rod lying at rest in a smooth sphere is of such length that 
it subtends a right angle at the centre. The rod is projected so that its ends 
remain on the sphere and make complete revolutions in a vertical plane. 
Prove that, if V is the initial velocity of the centre, and a@ the radius of the 
sphere, 

V2>9a (3 J2+3 202), 


29. Two uniform rods of equal length (a,/2) and of equal mass are 
firmly fixed at one extremity of each and are at right angles. The rods are 
placed over two smooth pegs, distant c apart, in a horizontal line and move in 
the vertical plane through the pegs. Prove that the angular motion of the 
right angle on the semicircle it describes is given by one of the equations 


? (2a? — ac cos} p +0) +49 (a cos $p —c cos ) =const., 
and if the motion is a small oscillation the length of the simple equivalent 
pendulum is 


2 (2a* + 3c? ~ 3ac) (4c ~ a). 


30. Two equal uniform rods of mass m and length 2a are free to turn 
about their middle points which are fixed at a distance 2a apart in a horizontal 
line. The rods being horizontal a uniform sphere of mass M and radius ¢ is 
gently placed upon them at the point where their ends meet. Prove that, 
if 9M {a?+0?}2=2m {a2 }2, the sphere will, as it leaves the rods, have 
| half the velocity which it would have had after falling freely through the same 
; height. 
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31. An elastic thread of modulus \ is wound round the smooth rim of a 
homogeneous circular disc of mass m, one end being fastened to the rim, 
and the other to the top of a smooth fixed plane of inclination a to the 
horizontal, down which the disc moves in a vertical plane through a line of 
greatest slope, which is the line of contact of the straight portion of the 
thread with the plane. Initially the thread has its natural length 7 and is 
entirely wound on the rim of the disc which is at rest at the top. Prove that 
at any time ¢ before the thread is entirely unwound the tension is 


mg sin asin? {$¢,/(3A/lm)}. 


32. Two equal cylinders of mass m, bound together by a light elastic 
band of tension 7’, roll with their axes horizontal down a rough plane of 
inclination a. Show that their acceleration down the plane is 


: QT 
2 e 
SO ReNe (1 mg sin :) : 


p being the coefficient of friction between the cylinders. 


33. A waggon runs down a road inclined at an angle a to the horizon, 
and the road is crushed uniformly by the wheels, prove that the accelera- 
tion is 

(M+ 2m) sin (a—8) ; 
(M+ 2m) cos B+ 2mk?/a? ds 


the centre of inertia being midway between the wheels, Mf denoting the mass 
of the body of the waggon, m the mass, ms? the moment of inertia, and @ the 
radius of each pair of wheels, and 6 being an angle depending on the nature 
of the road. 


34. A rod AB, whose density varies in any manner, is swung as a 
pendulum about a horizontal axis through A. Prove that the couple resisting 
bending is greatest at a point P determined by the condition that the centre 
of inertia of the part PZ is the centre of oscillation of the pendulum, 


35. A semicircular wire ACB whose line density varies as the distance 
from the diameter AB rotates in its plane, which is vertical, with uniform 
angular velocity @ about the fixed point A. Prove that the stress couple at 
the middle point C of the arc 4B vanishes when AB is vertical if 


o=/{(4—7) 9/(6— 7m) a}. 


36. A uniform rod of mass m has one extremity fastened by a pivot to 
the centre of a uniform circular disc of mass M% which rolls on a horizontal 
plane, the other extremity being in contact with a smooth vertical wall at right 
angles to the plane containing the disc and the rod. Prove that the inclination 
6 of the rod to the vertical when it leaves the wall is given by the equation 


9M cos? 6+ 6m cos 6—4m cos a=0, 


the system starting from rest in a position in which 6=a. 


7 
: 
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37. A homogeneous sphere of mass and radius a rests on a horizontal 
plane in contact with a vertical wall, and a second homogeneous sphere of 
mass m and radius 6(<a) is placed in contact with it and the wall, the 
centres being in a vertical plane at right angles to the wall. Prove that, if 
all the surfaces are smooth, the spheres will separate when the line joining 
their centres makes with the horizontal an angle 6 given by the equation 


(a+) {(M-m) sin? 6+3m sin 6} =4m,/(ab). 


38. A smooth circular cylinder of mass J and radius c is at rest on a 
smooth horizontal plane, and a heavy straight rail of mass m and length 2a 
1s placed so as to rest with its length in contact with the cylinder and to have 
one extremity on the ground. Prove that the inclination of the rail to the 
vertical in the ensuing motion (supposed to be in a vertical plane) is given by 
the equation 


. 2 
30 [ -+sin® 6) Ota (and — a COs é) +9 (cos a—cos 6), 
where a is the initial value of 6. 


39. The outer surface of a uniform spherical shell of mass J/ is rough and 
of radius a, and the inner (concentric) surface is smooth and of radius 0. 
A particle of mass m moves inside the shell while the shell rolls on a hori- 
zontal plane. Show that the angular distance 6 of the particle from the 
vertical diameter at time ¢ is given by the equation 


4 (£M+m sin? 6) 6?=(£M+m) (cos 6—cos a) (g/d), 


where a is the greatest value of 6. 


40, A circular cylinder of radius a and radius of gyration & rolls inside 
a fixed horizontal cylinder of radius 6. Prove that the plane through the 
axes moves like a simple pendulum of length 

(b—a) (1+#/a). 

When the second cylinder can turn about its axis, and when the first 
cylinder is of mass m and the moment of inertia of the second about its 
axis is WX, prove that the length of the equivalent simple pendulum is 
(b-a)(1+n)/n, where n=a%/k?+mb?/MK?; prove also that the pressure 
between the cylinders is proportional to the depth of the point of contact 
below a plane which is at a depth 2nbcosa/(1+3n) below the fixed axis, 
where 2a is the angle of oscillation. 


41. A perfectly rough inelastic sphere is dropped on the lowest generating 
line of a horizontal circular cylinder which is revolving freely about its axis, 
which is fixed, with angular velocity ©. Prove that the plane through the 
axis of the cylinder and the point of contact will move like a simple 
pendulum of length : 

MK? (kh? +0?) + mka? 
ee) { UR + mia =| , 
where a and ¢ are the radii, KX and & the radii of gyration, I and m the 
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masses of the cylinder and sphere respectively. Prove also that the angular 
velocity of the pendulum at the lowest point is 
a Qa 


ae man * 
ke MK? 


42. A garden roller stands at rest on a level path with the handle 
- vertical; the handle is pulled down into a horizontal position held at rest 
and then released. Prove that the angular motion of the handle about the 
axis of the roller is given by the equation 

pe hoos* h 

36°[ Tranmere [m9 ot 

where / is the radius of the roller, X its radius of gyration about its axis, 
J its mass, and m is the mass of the handle, / the distance of its centre of 
gravity from the axis, and / the length of the simple equivalent pendulum of 
the handle when the roller is held fixed. 

43. A uniform circular hoop of radius @ is so constrained that it can 
only move by rolling in a horizontal plane on a fixed horizontal line, and a 
particle whose mass is 1/A of that of the hoop can slide on the hoop without 
friction. Prove that, if initially the hoop is at rest, and the particle is 
projected along it from the point furthest from the fixed line with velocity », 
then the angle turned through by the hoop in time ¢ will be 

(vt/a —sin w)/(2A+1), 
where yy is the angle the diameter through the particle has turned through in 
the same interval. Prove also that 


vt /(2d)=a | f J(2n-+sin? 6) dé. 


44, A uniform rod swings in a vertical plane hanging by two cords 
attached to its ends and to points A, B in a horizontal line, AB being equal 
to the length of the rod, and the cords not being crossed. Prove that, if the 
cords attached to A and B are of lengths a and a@+A respectively, where A is 
small, the angular velocity of the cord attached to A when inclined to the 
vertical at an angle 6 is greater than it would be if ’ were zero by 

/(g/2a3) (cos 6 — cos a)* (tan? 6 — 4 sec 6 sec a) 
approximately, a being the value of @ in a position of rest and not being 
nearly equal to a right angle. 

45. A uniform rod which is free to turn about a point fixed in it touches, 
at a distance ¢ from the fixed point, the rough edge of a disc of mass m, 
radius a, and radius of gyration & about its centre. The system being at 
rest on a smooth horizontal plane, an angular velocity @ is suddenly commu- 
nicated to the rod so that the disc also is set in motion. Prove that in the 
subsequent motion the distance 7 of the ee of contact from the fixed 
point satisfies the equation 

(MK? 4+ mr*) (1 +a?) = (MK? 4+ me?) (+a? +7? — 0) 07, 
where MK? is*the moment of inertia of the rod about the fixed point and the 
edge is rough enough to prevent slipping. 
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46. A uniform rod has its lower end on a smooth table and is released 
from rest in any position. Show that the velocity of its centre on arriving 
at the table is ,/(gh), where / is the height through which the centre has 
fallen, and that at the instant when the centre reaches the table the pressure 
on the table is one quarter of the weight of the rod. 


47. If a particle is moving in a circular tube held at rest on a smooth 
horizontal plane, and the tube is let go, the centre of the tube will describe a ° 
trochoid. 


48. A uniform sphere of mass m is rolling on the horizontal upper 
surface of a wedge of mass J/ whose under surface slides without friction on 
a fixed plane inclined at an angle a to the horizontal. Assuming the system 
to move from rest, and the whole motion to be in a vertical plane, prove that, 
if at time ¢ the wedge has slipped a length » along the plane, and the sphere 
has rolled a length s along the surface of the wedge, then 

Pe retsctsi! (M+) sin a 


. 2 
27M +(7—5 cos? a)m 


49. A wheel can turn freely about a horizontal axis, and a fly of mass 
m is at rest at the lowest point; if the fly suddenly starts off to walk along 
the rim of the wheel with constant velocity V relative to the rim, show that 
he cannot ever get to the highest point of the rim unless V is at least as 
great as 

2/{ga (ma?/MK*) (1+ ma?/ MK ?)}, 

where a is the radius of the wheel, and J/K? its moment of inertia about its 
axis. 


50. A hollow thin cylinder of radius a and mass J is maintained at rest 
in a horizontal position on a rough plane of inclination a, and an insect of 
mass m is at rest in the cylinder on the line of contact with the plane. The 
insect starts to crawl up the cylinder with velocity V, and the cylinder is 
released at the same instant. Prove that if the relative velocity is maintained 
and the cylinder rolls uphill, then it will come to instantaneous rest when 
the angle the radius through the insect makes with the vertical is given by 
the equation 


V? {1—cos (6—a)}+ag (cos a—cos 6) =(1+M/m) ag (6—a) sina. 


51. A rigid square ABCD of four uniform rods each of length 2a lies on 
a smooth horizontal table and can turn freely about one angular point A 
which is fixed. An insect whose mass is equal to that of either rod starts 
from the corner B to crawl along the rod BC with uniform velocity V relative 
to the rod. Prove that in any time ¢ before the insect reaches C the angle 
turned through by the square is 


3 “ 3 Vt 
Jam ( Ba al: 


CHAPTER XII. 


MISCELLANEOUS METHODS AND APPLICATIONS. 


226. WE propose in this Chapter to bring together a number 
of methods and theories relating to general classes of problems 
which can be solved by the principles laid down in previous 
Chapters. One of the great difficulties of our subject is the 
integration of the differential equations of motion of a system of 
bodies, but there are a number of cases in which all the informa- 
tion desired can be obtained without any integration. Such cases 
include impulsive motions, and initial motions. There are other 
cases in which the method of integration is known. Such cases 
include small oscillations, and problems in which the principles 
of energy and momentum supply all the first integrals of the 
equations of motion. We shall consider such cases here. Another 
general problem on which much light can be thrown by the 
theory of momentum is presented in the motion of a string or 
chain, and this problem at the same time forms an introduction to 
the dynamics of systems capable of continuous deformation. We 
shall devote some space to it at the end of the Chapter. 


IMPULSES. 


227. Nature of impulsive action between bodies in 
contact. When two bodies collide, at first their surfaces come 
into contact at a point of each, but a little observation shows that, 
before separation, they must be in contact over a finite area; for 
example, if one body is smeared over with soot, the other, after 
separation, will show a sooty patch. It is clear therefore that 
during the impact the bodies undergo deformation. There are 
numberless cases in which the deformation is permanent, there 


: 
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are others in which the recovery of form is practically complete. 
Now it is clear that if the bodies are rigid no deformation can 
take place, and accordingly we shall be unable to give an account 
of the circumstances if we treat the bodies as rigid. On the other 
hand, the problem of calculating the deformation from the elastic 
properties of the bodies is generally beyond our power. Further, 
we shall find that one inevitable result of every impulsive action 
between parts of a system is a loss of kinetic energy in the system, 
and this apparent loss of energy can frequently be calculated. 
Considering the bodies as elastic we might expect to find the 
energy transformed partly into potential energy of strain, and 
partly into kinetic energy of relative motions of the parts of the 
bodies. Now there is one particular case in which the calculation 
can be made by means of the Theory of Elasticity, the case of the 
longitudinal impact of thin elastic bars, and in that case it is 
found that the apparent loss of energy as calculated depends on 
the masses of the bars in a way quite different to that which is 
experimentally found to hold good. It appears to follow that, 
even if we could in every case calculate from the Theory of 
Elasticity the deformations of impinging bodies, we should never- 
theless not be in a position to give a complete account of the 
nature of the action that takes place in impact, and we are led 
to expect, in impulsive changes of motion, a transformation of 
energy into some other form than kinetic and potential energies 
of the bodies and their parts, regarded as continuous. Nor 
have we far to seek for the form of energy that is developed in 
compensation for the apparent loss. It is a fact of observation 
that when one body strikes against another the temperature 
of both is raised, and it has been abundantly proved that the 
production of thermal effects of this kind is of the nature of 
just such a transformation of energy as we have described. We 
must therefore expect that in impulsive changes of motion some 
mechanical energy will be transformed into heat. In order to 
formulate in a simple and general manner the mechanical effects 
produced in two bodies by collision it is necessary to have recourse 
to special experiments and subsidiary hypotheses. 


228. Newton’s experimental Investigation. Newton 
made an elaborate series of experiments* on the impact of 


* Principia, Lib. 1., Axiomata sive Leges Motus, 


i: ia 
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spheres. The experiments were conducted with the aid of the 
ballistic balance (Article 93), and the spheres came into contact 
when moving in the line joining their centres. He found that the 
relative velocity of the spheres after impact was oppositely directed 
to that before impact, and that its amount was diminished in a 
ratio depending only on the materials. 

To express this result, let wu and w’ be the velocities of the two 
bodies in the line of centres and in the same sense before impact, 
v and v’ their velocities in the same line and in the same sense 
after impact, then 


where e is a positive fractional coefficient depending on the 
materials of the two bodies, and independent of their masses 
and velocities. 

If m and m’ are the masses of the bodies, we have by the 
Principle of the Conservation of Linear Momentum (Article 111) 

M0 +MY = MUF MU ..crcecscrceceesceees (2). 
Equations (1) and (2) determine the velocities after impact and 
we find 
_(m—em')ut+m (1+e)v 
rr m +m’ 
yf =m em) w +m +e)u 
m +m ; 


VU 


> 


The impulsive pressure exerted by m' on m is m(u—v), in the 
sense opposite to that of w, and this is 


(1 +e) mm’ (u—w')/(m +m’). 


The hypothesis adopted by Poisson and others as to the action 
between two bodies in collision is founded on the result last 
obtained. Poisson imagined that when the bodies come into 
contact they begin to be compressed, that the compression con- 
tinues to increase until the end of a certain interval, called 
the “period of compression,” and that at the end of this in- 
terval the two bodies have the same velocity along the common 
normal to the surfaces in contact. Further, he imagined that 
after the period of compression the bodies begin to recover their 
form and continue to do so until they cease to be in contact. 
The interval in which the recovery takes place is called the 
“period of restitution.” Poisson supposed that the pressure 
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between the bodies at any instant during restitution is less than 
that at the corresponding instant during compression in such a 
way that the impulse of the pressure exerted during restitution is 
the product of e and the impulse of the pressure exerted during 
compression. On this hypothesis the impulse of the pressure 
exerted between the two bodies while in contact is greater than 
it would be if e were zero in the ratio 1+e:1. Poisson* supposed 
this hypothetical account of the motion to apply equally whether 
the impact is direct or not, and whether the bodies are smooth or 
rough provided they are not sufficiently rough to prevent sliding. 


229. Coefficient of restitution. The number e is called 
the “coefficient of restitution.” For very hard elastic solids, such 
as glass and ivory, e is little different from unity; for very soft 
materials, such as wool or putty, it approaches zero. The con- 
nexion between e and the elasticity of the impinging bodies has 
led to its being sometimes called the “ coefficient of elasticity,” but 
we avoid this phrase because it has a different and very definite 
meaning in the Theory of Elasticity. For a like reason we 
avoid the phrase “coefficient of resilience” which has also been 
sometimes used. Materials for which e is zero or unity may be 
regarded as ideal limits to which some bodies approach. We shall 
speak of such materials as being “without restitution” and “ of 
perfect restitution ” respectively, ordinary materials we shall speak 
of as having “imperfect restitution.” It is, of course, to be under- 
stood that any such phrase refers to an action between two bodies 
of the same or different materials. The coefficient e depends on 
both the materials just as the coefficient of friction between two 
bodies depends on the materials and degree of polish of both. 


230. Oblique impact 
of smooth spheres. Let — | 
two smooth uniform spheres, 
_of masses m, m’, impinge. 

Let U, V be the resolved 
velocities of m in the line of m 
centres and at right angles 
thereto before impact, U’, V’ 
corresponding velocities of 
m’, and let wu, v and w’, v’ be Fig, 67. 


* Traité de Mécanique, t. 11., pp. 278 et seq. Second Edition, Paris 1833. 
17—2 
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corresponding velocities for m and m’ after impact. Let uw, v and 
Up, Uy be the velocities that would replace w, v and wu’, v’ if e 
were zero. ; 


Now if e were zero there would be no restitution or the bodies 
would have the same velocities in the line of centres immediately 
after the impulse, we should therefore have 


a, nn 
The equation of conservation of linear momentum of the 
system in the line of centres is in this case 
(m+m’)u=mU+m'U’, 
and the impulsive pressure, R,, between the bodies is given by 


the equation 
Ry =m (U — wW) 


_ mm (T= OD 


m+ am 


the sense of R, being opposite to that of U. 


Now suppose that e is not zero, but the impulsive pressure 
between the bodies is R,(1+e). We have the equations 


mutmu =mU +m'U’, 


m(U — Ot) ae 1 ( +e)(U-U), 


which may be written 


ee Ga _U- U’ 


nm —m m+m 


7(1 +e); 
whence 
u-u =-—e(U-U), 
exactly as in direct impact. 
Thus, at any rate for the case of smooth spheres, Poisson’s 


hypothesis is equivalent to the following generalisation of Newton’s 
experimental result :— 


The relative velocities, after and before impact, of the points of 
two impinging bodies that come into. contact, resolved along the 
common normal to their surfaces at these points, are in the ratio 
—e:1, where e is the coefficient of restitution. 


In what follows we shall refer to the statement just made as | 
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the “generalised Newton’s rule,” and we shall apply it instead of 
Poisson’s hypothesis. We shall show later on that its equivalence 
with this hypothesis is not limited to the cases of smooth bodies or 
of spheres, 


231. Elastic systems. The method followed in applying this rule is to 
treat the impact as instantaneous, and the impinging bodies as rigid both 
before and after it. This method is adequate for the discussion of many 
questions. It cannot however be applied to the transmission of stress in 
elastic systems capable of large deformations. In such systems no internal 
stress is developed except after a finite deformation has taken place, so that 
at the beginning of a motion impulsively produced some part of the system 
yields at once, and starts to move with a finite velocity; after a finite time a 
finite strain is produced, and is opposed by a finite elastic stress, this stress 
continuing as long as there is any strain. This statement may conveniently 
be summed up in the proposition:—An elastic system cannot support an 
impulse. It is now clear that the method founded on Newton’s result is of 
the nature of a compromise, the whole time of the action in which the 
elasticity of the bodies is concerned being treated as infinitesimal. An 
example of the statement that an elastic system cannot support an impulse 
will be found in the action of elastic strings attached to rigid bodies whose 
motion is altered suddenly. There is no impulsive tension in such a string, 
and the motion of the body immediately after the impulse is exactly the 
same as if the string were not attached to it (cf. Article 258). On the other 
hand, an inelastic string is conceived as capable of supporting an impulsive 
tension. 


232. Impact of smooth spheres. We return to the problem 
presented by the collision of 
two smooth uniform spheres, i 


and we shall show how to ap- 
ply the generalised Newton’s 


rule and the equations of 
momentum to determine the AOR 
whole motion, and shall es- 
timate the loss of kinetic he 


energy. The notation is the 
same as that in Article 230. Fig. 67 (dis). 


The generalised Newton’s Rule gives the equation 
u-w=—e(U-U’. 


The equation of conservation of momentum parallel to the line 
of centres is 


vr 


mut mu =mU + m'U’. 
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The reaction between the spheres, being localised in the 
common normal, has no resolved part at right angles thereto, and 
thus the momentum of each sphere at right angles to the line-of 
centres is unaltered by the impact. This gives us 

v= JV, and v=V". 

Now we may solve the first two equations for w and w’, and we 

shall obtain 


thi (m—m'e) U +m’ (1 +e) U’ 
m +m’ , 
+ (m’ — me) U'+m(1+e)U J 
m +m . 
Thus the motion after impact is determined. 


The impulsive pressure on m is 
ff 
GAP els 
m+m 
in the sense opposite to that of U, and there is an equal impulsive 
pressure on m' in the opposite sense, Let the magnitude of this 
pressure be denoted by R. 


(l1+e)(U-UV’) 


To find the kinetic energy lost, we have 


kinetic energy before impact — kinetic energy after impact 
= 4m(U?+V*) + 4m’ (U2? + V%) — {hm (uv? + v*) + bm’ (u® +07} 
=}${m(U?— w)+m' (U2? —u")} 
=4R(U+u-—U'—-v’), 


since m(U—u)=m' (vw —U')=R. 
Hence the kinetic energy lost is }R(U— U’) (1 —e) 
=p ee) (0 — ae 


It is to be noted that the expression 
4R(U+u)—3R(U' 4+) 

for the change of kinetic energy produced by the impulse is in 
accordance with that obtained in the general case of a system of 
bodies in Article 155. The impulse in the present case is an 
internal one but it contributes something to the change of kinetic 
energy, on the other hand the internal.impulsive actions between 
parts of the spheres contribute nothing to the change of kinetic 
energy, and we shall be able to prove later on that this is always 
the case for a rigid body. 
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233. Deduction of Newton’s Rule from a particular 
assumption. Without assuming any law of restitution we may 
throw the expression for the kinetic energy lost in impact into a 
form depending only on the relative velocities along the line of 
centres before and after impact. With the notation of the last 
Article, we have 

Ro U-u_ w-U’ (U-U’)-(u-v) 


Wi 


a 


mm wm m m +m 
and the kinetic energy lost is 
mm BANS Bae he 
4 em (T-w -(U' - wy, 


Hence, if W and W’ denote the relative velocities resolved parallel to 
the line of centres before and after impact, the kinetic energy lost is 
mm 3 
s m +m’ ae a ie 
or in words it is the product of one quarter of the harmonic mean 
of the masses and the difference of the squares of these relative 
velocities. 

The same result may be obtained from general principles. 

Since the motion of the centre of inertia of the spheres is 
unaltered by the impact, and since the motions of the spheres at 
right angles to the line of centres are also unaltered, we only 
require the velocities of the spheres relative to the centre of inertia 
resolved along the line of centres, the kinetic energy being that of 
the whole mass moving with the centre of inertia together with 
that of the relative motion (Article 104). 

Now the velocity of m relative to the centre of inertia, resolved 
along the line of centres, is m’W/(m +m’) and the velocity of m’ 
relative to the centre of inertia, resolved along the same line, is 

—mW|(m+m’). 

Just after the impact the velocities of m and m’ relative to the 

centre of inertia, resolved in the same direction, are respectively 
m W'/(m +m’) and — mW'/(m +m’), 
Hence the kinetic energy lost is 


tm (nn W) +4m A Serene a 
=n (7 W ‘ sa eae W’) 


leading to the same result as before. 
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It follows that the statement W’=—eW, which is the 
generalised Newton’s rule, is equivalent to the statement that 
the kinetic energy lost is proportional to the square of the 
relative velocity of approach, and, if this could be assumed, the 
generalised Newton’s rule could be deduced. This rule would 
thus be obtained from an hypothesis as to the amount of energy 
dissipated instead of an hypothesis as to the impulsive pressure. 


234. General theory of impulsive changes of motion. 
So far we have been confining our attention to the impulsive action 
between impinging bodies, but there are many other changes of 
motion which take place so rapidly that it is convenient to regard 
them as impulsively produced. The general method of treating 
such changes of motion has been indicated in Articles 82 and 113; 
it depends simply on repeated applications of the statement that 
for every particle in a connected system, and for each rigid body in 
such a system, the changes of momentum are a system of vectors 
equivalent to the impulses that produce them. We shall illustrate 
the application of this statement in a number of problems. 


235. Illustrative problems. 


I. Zwo equal smooth balls, whose centres are A and B, lie nearly im 
contact on a smooth table, and a third ball of equal size and mass impinges 
directly on A, so that the line joining cts centre C to A makes with the line AB 
an angle CAB, =r—6. Prove that, if sin @>(1—e)/(1+e), the ball A will 
start of in a direction making with AB an angle tan~1 {2 tan 6/(1—e)}, e being 
the coefficient of restitution for either pair of balls. 


Let V be the velocity of C before striking A ; since the impact is direct, 
V is localised in CA. Let w be its velocity after striking A; the direction 
of wis that of V. Let w' be the velocity of A immediately after C strikes it, wits 
velocity just after A strikes B, v the velocity of B after A strikes it, then the 
direction of wu’ makes an angle @ with AB. Suppose that the direction of w 
makes an angle @ with AB. The direction of v is AB. 


We have the equations of momentum 
V=u'+u, u'cosd=ucosg+v, usin d=usin d, 


and the equations given by Newton’s Rule 


w—w=eV, ucosp—v=—ew' cos 6; 
whence 2w=V(1l-—e), 2w=V(1+e), 2ucosp=(1—e) w' cos 6, 
and tan d= arene 


Loe 
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Fig. 68. 


Thus A moves off as stated provided there is no second impact between 
A and ©. The condition for this is ucos (@— 6)>w, 


ae l-e , 
or 4 (1—e) w’ cos? 6+u sime>T aT; w, 


which leads to sin 6>(1-—e)/(1 +e). 


Il. A particle is projected with velocity V from the foot of a smooth fixed 
plane of inclination 6 in a direction making an angle a with the horizon (a>6). 
Find the condition that it may strike the plane n times striking tt at right angles 
at the nth impact, e being the coefficient of restitution between the plane and the 
particle. 


Since the velocity parallel to the plane is unaltered by impact, the motion 
of the particle parallel to the plane is determined by the same equation as if 
there were no impacts, thus at the end of any interval ¢ from the beginning 
of the motion the velocity parallel to the plane is V cos (a— 6) —gt sin 6. 


Let ¢,, t,, ... t, be the times of flight before the first impact, between the 
first and second, and so on. Then ¢, is given by 
Vt, sin (a— 6) —49t,? cos 0=0, 
and thus ¢,=2Vsin(a—6)/gcos@. The velocity perpendicular to the plane 
at time ¢, is V sin(a—6)—gt,cos@ or — Vsin(a—@). Immediately after the 
impact the velocity at right angles to the plane becomes eV sin (a—6) away 
from the plane. We thus find that t,=ef,, t2=ely,.... 


1—e" 2V sin (a—6) 
l—-e g cos 6 
ning of the motion till the nth impact. By supposition, at the end of 


Hence t,+t.+...+¢,= is the interval from the begin- 
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this interval the velocity parallel to the plane vanishes, or this interval is 
Vcos(a-—6)/gsin 6. The required condition is therefore 


tan 6=2 tan (a — 6) (1 —e")/(1—e). 


III. A smooth sphere of mass m, is tied to a fimed point by an ineatensible 
thread, and another sphere of mass m' impinges directly on rt with velocity v in 
a direction making an acute angle a with the thread. Find the velocity with 
which m begins to move. 


The impulse between the spheres acts in the line of centres so that the 
direction of motion of m’ is unaltered. 


wu 
Let its velocity after impact be 2’. 


There is an impulsive tension in the 
thread and the sphere m is constrained 
to describe a circle about the fixed end. 
It therefore starts to move at right 
angles to the thread. Let w be its 
velocity. 


Resolving for the system at right 
iy angles to the thread we have the equa- 

: tion of momentum ; 
nethe? mu+m'v' sina=m'y sin a. 


By the generalised Newton’s Rule we have 
v'—usina=-— ev. 


m’ sina (1+e) 
~ m+m’ sin? a 


Whence 


IV. Two particles A, B of equal mass are connected by a rigid rod of 
negligible mass, and a third equal particle C is tied to a point P of the rod at 
distances a, b from the two ends. C is projected with velocity u perpendicular 
to AB. Find the velocity of C immediately after the string becomes tight. 


Let v be the velocity of C immediately after the string becomes tight. 


Fig. 70. 


| 
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Since the impulse on C is along the string its direction of motion is unaltered. 
The velocity with which P starts to move is v along the string. 


Let w be the angular velocity with which the rod begins to turn. The 
velocity of A is compounded of the velocity of P and the velocity of A 
relative to P. Thus d starts with velocity v+a. So B starts with velocity 
v— be. 

The equation of linear momentum parallel to the string is 

mo+m (v+ae)+m (v—be)=mu, 
m being the mass of either particle. 

The equation of moment of momentum about P is 

ma (v+ae) —mb(v—bw)=0, 


giving w=(b—a) v/(a?+b?). 
Eliminating we find 
ae Oe 
3v eae V=U, 
1 a@+6? 
e °=2 B+O tab 


236. Examples. 
[In these examples ¢ is the coefficient of restitution between two bodies. ] 


1. The sides of a rectangular billiard table are of lengths a and b. If a 
ball is projected from a point on one of the sides of length 6 to strike all 
four sides in succession and continually retrace its path, show that the angle 
of projection 6 with the side is given by ae cot @=c+ec’, where c and c’ are 
the parts into which the side is divided at the point of projection. 


2. Prove that in order to produce the greatest deviation in the direction 
of a smooth billiard ball of diameter a by impact on another equal ball at 
rest, the former must be projected in a direction making an angle 


gin! Ms l-e 
c 3-—e)” 
with the line (of length c) joining the two centres. 

3. A particle is projected from a point at the foot of one of two smooth 
parallel vertical walls so that after three reflexions it may return to the 
point of projection, and the last impact is direct. Prove that e+e?+e=1, 
and that the vertical heights of the three points of impact are in the ratios 

e:1—e:1. 

4, A particle is projected from the foot of an inclined plane and returns 
to the point of projection after several rebounds, one of which is at right 
angles to the plane; prove that, if it takes 7 more leaps in coming down than | 
in going up, the inclination 6 of the plane and the angle of projection a are 
connected by the equation 

cot 6 cot (a—0)=2 {,/(1—e") —(1—e")}/{e" (1 -e)}. 
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5. A particle is projected from the foot of a plane of inclination y in a 
direction making an angle 8 with the normal to the plane, in a plane through 
this normal making an angle a with the line of greatest slope on the inclined 
plane. Prove that, for the particle to be on the horizontal through the point 
of projection when it meets the plane for the nth time, the angles a, 8, y must 
satisfy the equation 


(1 —e”) tan y=(1 —e) cos atan B. 


6. Three equal spheres are projected simultaneously from the corners of 
an equilateral triangle with equal velocities towards the centre of the triangle, 
and meet near the centre. Prove that they return to the corners with 
velocities diminished in the ratio e : 1. 


7. A smooth uniform hemisphere of mass J/ is sliding with velocity V 
on a plane with which its base is in contact; a sphere of smaller mass m is 
dropped vertically ‘and strikes the hemisphere on the side towards which it is 
moving so that the line joining their centres makes an angle m/4 with the 
vertical. Show that, if the coefficient of restitution between the plane and 
the hemisphere is zero, and that between the sphere and the hemisphere is e, 
the height through which the sphere must have fallen if the hemisphere is 
stopped dead is 

V2 (2M —em)? 
2g (1+e)? m? * 


8. A particle of mass Jf is moving on a smooth horizontal table with 
uniform speed in a circle, being attached to the centre by an inextensible 
thread, and strikes another particle of mass m at rest. Show that, if the two 
particles adhere, the tension of the thread is diminished in the ratio 


M/(M+m). 


If there is restitution between the particles and the second one is describ- 
ing the same circle as the first, prove that the tensions Zand ¢ in the two 
threads after impact are connected with their values before impact by the 
equation 


T+t=Ty+ty—(1- &) ((mTy) — J (Mtg) )?/(M +m). 


9. A bucket and a counterpoise, of equal mass W, connected by a chain 
of negligible mass passing over a smooth pulley, just balance each other, and 
a ball, of mass m, is dropped into the centre of the bucket from a height / 
above it; find the time that elapses before the ball ceases to rebound, and 
show that the whole distance descended by the bucket during this interval is 


4meh|{(2M +m) (1 —e)?}. 
10. Three equal particles are attached to the ends and middle point of a 
rod of negligible mass, and one of the end ones is struck by a blow so that it 


starts to move at right angles to the rod. Prove that the velocities of the 
particles at starting are in the ratios, 5:2: 1. 


11. An impulsive attraction acts between the centres of two spheres 
which are approaching each other so as to generate kinetic energy Z. If v is 
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their relative velocity before the impulse, and 6, 6’ the angles which the 
directions of the relative velocity, before and after, make with the line of 


centres, prove that 
sin 6=sin 6’ eae +77) ; 


where J/ is the harmonic mean of the masses, 


12, Two small bodies of equal mass are attached to the ends of a rod of 
negligible mass; the rod is turning uniformly about its centre, which is 
supported, so that each of the bodies is describing a horizontal circle, when 
one of the bodies is struck by a vertical blow equal in magnitude to twice its 
momentum. Prove that the direction of motion of each of the bodies is in- 
stantaneously deflected through half a right angle. 


*237. Impulsive motion of rigid bodies. The theory already 
explained in this Chapter and the theory of the momentum of a 
rigid body considered in Article 218 are sufficient for the discussion 
of the impulsive motion of rigid bodies in two dimensions. 


For each body we have three equations of impulsive motion 
expressing that the change of momentum of the body is equivalent 
to the impulses exerted upon it. 


The momentum of the body was shown to be equivalent to 
a single vector localised in a line through the centre of inertia, 
and equal to the momentum of the mass of the body moving with 
the centre of inertia, and a couple of amount equal to the product 
of the angular velocity of the body and the moment of inertia 
about an axis through the centre of inertia perpendicular to the 
plane of motion. 


Let m be the mass of the body U, V the resolved velocities of 
the centre of inertia in two rectangular directions in the plane of 
motion, and © the angular velocity before impact; let u, v be the 
resolved velocities of the centre of inertia in the same two directions 
after impact, and » the angular velocity ; also let & be the radius 

of gyration of the body about an axis through the centre of inertia 
perpendicular to the plane. 


Then the change of momentum of the system can be expressed 
as a vector localised in a line through the centre of inertia, whose 
resolved parts in the two specified directions are m(u—U) and 
m(v-- V); and a couple, in the plane of motion, of moment 


mk? (o — Q). 
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The impulses exerted on the body can be expressed as a single 
impulse at any origin and an impulsive couple. 


The equations of impulsive motion express the equivalence of 
the two systems of vectors. 


Thus if the impulses are reduced to an impulse at the centre of 
inertia, whose resolved parts in the specified directions are X and 
Y, and a couple J, we can take the equations of motion to be 

m(u-U)=X, miw—V)=Y, me (w-O)=N. 

More generally, the resolved part, in any direction of the vector 
whose resolved parts, in the specified directions, are m (u—U) 
and m (v— V)is equal to the resolved part, in the same direction, 
of the vector whose resolved parts, in the specified directions, are 
X and Y; and the moment about any axis of the vector system 
determined by m(u— U), m(v—V), mk? (w — Q), is equal to the 
moment about the same axis of the vector system determined by 


X,Y,N. 


*238. Kinetic energy produced by impulses applied to 
rigid body. Suppose the body to move in one plane. Let m be 
the mass of the body, U, V resolved velocities of its centre of 
inertia parallel to the axes of reference, and © its angular velocity 
just before the impulses act, w, v, w corresponding quantities just 
after. 


Let X,, Y, be the resolved parts parallel to the axes of the 
impulse applied to the body at any point whose coordinates relative 
to the centre of inertia are 2, 4. 


The equations of impulsive motion are 
m(w—U)= =X, 
m(vu—- V)=XY, 
mk? (aw — QO) = 2 (aY — yX). 
Multiply these equations in order by 
2(ut+U), $+V), t+), 


and let 7’ be the kinetie energy of the body after the impulses, 7, 
that before. Then we have 


T—Ty= 24 (X (w—oy+ U-Oy) 4+ Y (vt ox + V+ Ox)}. 
The right-hand member of this equation is the sum of the 
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products of the external impulses and the arithmetic means of the 
velocities of their points of application resolved in their directions 
before and after. 


Now the theorem of Article 155 asserts that the change of 
kinetic energy is equal to the value of the like sum for all the 
impulses internal and external. It follows that the internal 
impulses between the parts of a rigid body, which undergoes 
a sudden change of motion, contribute nothing to this sum. 


*239, Examples. 


1. A uniform rod at rest is struck at one end by an impulse at right 
angles to its length. Prove that, if the rod is free, it begins to turn about 
the point of it which is distant one-third of its length from the other end, 
and that the kinetic energy generated is greater than it would be if the other 
end were fixed in the ratio 4 : 3. 


2. A free rigid body is rotating about an axis through its centre of inertia 
for which the radius of gyration is 4 when a parallel axis at a distance c 
becomes fixed. Prove that the angular velocity of the body is suddenly 
diminished in the ratio 4? : +h. 


3. An elliptic disc is rotating in its plane about one end P of a diameter 
PP', when P’ is suddenly fixed. Find the impulse at P and the angular 
velocity about it, and prove that, if the eccentricity exceeds ,/%, the diameter 
PP’ may be so chosen that the disc is reduced to rest. 


4. A uniform rod of length 2a and mass m is constrained to move with 
its ends on two smooth fixed straight wires at right angles to each other, and 
is set in motion by an impulse of magnitude mV. Prove that the kinetic 
energy generated is 2m Vp?/a?, where p is the perpendicular from the inter- 
section of the fixed wires on a line parallel to the line of the impulse and 
such that the centre of inertia is midway between the two parallels. 


*240, Rigid bodies with restitution. Let two rigid bodies moving in 
the same plane come into contact at a point P and suppose the bodies to be 
smooth at P. Let 2 be the impulsive pressure between the bodies at P. 
The direction of & is the common normal at P to the two surfaces. Let the 
axis of w be taken in this direction, the axis of y being any fixed line in a 
perpendicular direction. 


Let m and m’ be the masses of the bodies, U, V, & the velocity system of 
m before impact, vw, v, » corresponding quantities after impact, and let 
accented letters denote similar quantities for m’. Also let x, y be the co- 
ordinates of the centre of inertia of m and w’, 7’ those of m’ at the instant 
of impact, and let &, n be coordinates of P at the same instant. Also suppose 
that, as acting on m, the sense of £ is the negative sense of the axis of z. 
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The velocity of P, considered as a point of m, has components 
U-Q(n-y), V+2(E-.«) before impact, and 
u-—w(n—-Y¥), U+eo(&—«x) after impact. 
The velocity of P, considered as a point of m’, has components 
U'—Q' (n-y), V'+0'(é-.') before impact, and 
w—o'(n-y), v+o' (€—2’) after impact. 
The equation provided by the generalised Newton’s Rule is accordingly 
uo (n—y)-U' +a! (y’—y')= —e{U- 9 (n-y)—-U' +9 (n-y)}. 
The equations of motion of the two bodies by resolving parallel to the 
axis of w are 
m(u-U)=—-Rh, m'(w—U')=R. 
The equations of motion by resolving parallel to the axis of y are 
m(v—V)=0, m’(v'— V’)=0. 


The equations of moments about axes through the centres of inertia per- 
pendicular to the plane of motion are 


mk? (o-2)=R(n-y), mk? (0'—2')=— Rn), 
where & and k’ are the radii of gyration of the bodies about the axes in 
question. 


On substituting for wu, uv’, o, « in the equation containing e, we find 
1 -—y) 1 —y')?) ; P 
RL 1 Pb Bet a +9 (0-0-0 9) +0 -9)} 


and this equation shows that the impulsive pressure with any value of e is 
(1+e) times what it would be if e were zero. 


The result of this Article can be expressed in the statement that the 
generalised Newton’s rule and the rule derived from Poisson’s hypothesis 
are equivalent for any two smooth bodies moving in one plane. 


*241. Impulsive action between rough bodies. The impulsive action 
between two rough bodies which come into contact, when there is sliding at 
the point of contact, is assumed to be expressible by means of an impulsive 
pressure of the kind we have met with in the case of smooth bodies, and 
an impulsive friction tending to resist sliding, the friction and the pressure 
having a constant ratio, the coefficient of friction. We shall suppose the 
geometrical condition as regards the relative velocity to be the same as in 
the case of smooth bodies, viz. the generalised Newton’s rule. 


In the case of bodies rough enough to prevent sliding, the elastic action 
cannot be so simple as m the case considered by Poisson, and accidental 
circumstances probably play an important part. 

We shall now show that when there is sliding at the points that come 


into contact the rule deduced from Poisson’s hypothesis is equivalent to the 
generalised Newton’s rule, for the impulsive action between rough bodies. 
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Writing / for the impulsive friction at the point of contact, and taking 
the same notation as in the last Article, we have the equations of impulsive 
motion 

m(u-U)=-R, m(v—-V)=-F, 
mk? (w — O) = et eG NEI 


and 
m! (uw —U')=R, mi (v'- i ess : 
m k'2 (o’— 2) = (€-w’') R= (n -7¥) R POH eer eee eee eeeeonee ( ). 
Also we have the equation of sliding friction 


and the equation provided by the generalised Newton’s Rule 
u—w(y—y)—U' +a'(n—y')= —e{U-Q (n—y) — U' +9! (ny) ...(4). 


From these equations we obtain, by elimination of w, w’, v, v', a, o', F, an 
equation for 2, viz. 


Bl (tm) + vn 2 ((n-y)-n(E-a)} + 4 


nv 


1 (a-y)-n e-2') | 


=(1+e)[U-2 (y—-y)— U'+0' (n-y)), 
showing that 2 contains (1+) as a factor and is otherwise independent of e, 


and thus proving the equivalence of the two rules. 


Further we can show that, when there is sufficient friction to prevent 
sliding, the rules are not in general equivalent. 


We shall assume the generalised Newton’s rule as a basis of discussion. 
We have not in this case any relation between /’ and R, but equations (1), 
(2), (4) still hold, with the additional equation of no sliding 


Ow (E—H) =U! Fo! (E- 2’) vecccrcevcsccsvececcnces (5). 
From equations (1), (2), (4), (5) we can form two equations for & and 
F, viz. 
eo ay) (E=2) (9-9) | E-#) 0-9) 
Rl (5+ +=) mit lke? Pal mk nik 
=(1+e)[U-2(y-y)- U'+0'(n-y)], 


(g—2) | €-2') (E—#)(n9-y) | (€-#/) (n-y) 
Fl (5+ +m): ary mk? |- Rl mk? mall | 
=V+0(€-2)- V'-9'(g-2/), 


It is clear that the solution of these equations will give an expression for 2 
consisting of two terms, one of them having (1+ e) as a factor and the other 
not containing that factor. 


*242, Examples. 
[In these examples ¢ is the coefficient of restitution between two bodies.] 


1. From the rule deduced from Poisson’s hypothesis obtain the general- 
ised Newton’s rule for smooth bodies, and for bodies with sliding friction. 


Li 18 
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2. Prove that when the common normal at the points that come into 
contact passes through the centres of inertia of the impinging bodies the 
rules are equivalent even if the bodies are rough enough to prevent sliding. 

[This includes the case of the impact of rough spheres. ] 


3. A uniform sphere of radius a and mass m moving without rotation 
impinges directly on a smooth uniform cube of side 2a and mass m/, the line 
of motion of the sphere being at a distance 6 from the centre of inertia of 
the cube. Prove that, if e=0, the kinetic energy lost in the impact is to 
that of the sphere before impact in the ratio 

1: 1+(m/m’)(1+20?/a?). 

4, A uniform rod, falling without rotation, strikes a smooth horizontal 
plane. Prove that, for all values of e, the angular velocity of the rod im- 
mediately after impact is a maximum if the rod before impact makes with 
the horizontal an.angle cos~!1/,/3. 


5. A sphere whose centre of inertia coincides with its centre of figure is 
moving in a vertical plane and rotating about an axis perpendicular to that 
plane when it strikes against a horizontal plane which is sufficiently rough 
to prevent sliding. Prove that, for all values of e, the sphere will rebound 
at an angle greater or less than if there were no friction according as the 
lowest point of it at the instant of impact is moving forward or backward. 


6. A disc of any form of mass m, moving in its plane without rotation 
and with velocity V at right angles to a fixed plane, strikes the plane so that 
the distances of the centre of inertia from the point of impact and from the 
plane are rv and p. Prove that, if the plane is sufficiently rough to prevent 
sliding, the impulsive pressure is 

mV (1+e) (k2+p?)/(k2+7), 
where / is the radius of gyration of the disc about its centre of inertia. 


7. A ball spinning about a vertical axis moves on a smooth table, and 
impinges directly on a vertical cushion. Prove that, if 6 is the angle of 
reflexion, the kinetic energy is diminished in the ratio 

10+14 tan?4@ : 10e?+ 49 tan26, 
the cushion being sufficiently rough to prevent sliding. 


8. A circular disc of mass M/ and radius ¢ impinges on a rod of mass m 
and length 2a which is free to turn about a pivot at its centre, and the point 
of impact is distant 6 from the pivot. Prove that, if the direction of motion 
of the centre of the sphere makes angles a and 8 with the rod before and 
after collision, then 

2 (38Mb?+ ma?) tan B=3 (83Mb? — ema?) tana, 
the edges in contact being sufficiently rough to prevent sliding. 


9, A uniform sphere is let drop upon a uniform smooth hoop which is 
free to turn in its own vertical plane about its highest point, the centre of 
the sphere moving in the plane of the hoop. Prove that, for the sphere 
to rebound horizontally, it must strike the hoop at an angular distance 
tan—1,/(2e/3) from the highest point. 
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*243. Impulsive motion of connected systems. In illus- 
tration of the application of the equations of impulsive motion to 
systems of rigid bodies with invariable connexions we take the 
following problems. In the first it will be observed that we do 
not need to introduce explicitly the reactions between the connected 
bodies. The second illustrates the choice of equations ; for, although 
some of the unknown reactions must be introduced, it is unnecessary 
to form equations for each body separately. 


I. Three uniform rods of masses proportional to their lengths are freely 
jointed together and laird out straight, and one of the end rods is struck at the 


ree end at right angles to its length. It is required to find how they begin to 
g g g' ”q xy veg 
move. 


Let 2a, 2b, 2c be the lengths of the rods, the last being struck, and let 


U+c+2y +z 


“fe y/> vf 


Fig. 71. 


2a, y/b, z/¢ be the angular velocities with which they begin to move, w the 
velocity of the centre of inertia of the first. Then the system of velocities 
is as shown in the figure. Let P be the impulse applied at the end A, and 
xa, xb, xe the masses of the rods. 


We take moments about C for the rod CD, about B for the rods BC, CD, 
and about A for the three rods, and we resolve for the whole system at right 
angles to the rods. We thus obtain the equations 
u—4x"=0, 
b[b(u+te+y)—tby]+a[(2b +a) u—sax]=0, 
e[e(ut+a+2y+z)—he2]+b[(2c+b) (ut x+y) —4 by] 

+a[(2c+2b+a)u—tax]=0, 
Ke(w+at2y+z)+Knb(utat+y)+Knau=P. 
Subtracting the second and third we get, on dividing by ¢, 
c (ut+e+2y+3z) +20 (ute+y)+2au=0, 
and, on simplifying this and the second by using the first, we get 
x (a+4b+2c)+y (3¢+3b) +2c=0, 
and (2b+a)#+by=0. 
18—2 
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Hence we have 
a Cz 
4606) ~—(2b+ a) 2ab+3ac+2b?+ 4be 
Pl, 2 
~ « (fab+ac+4be+4b?) 


II. A rhombus formed of four equal uniform rods freely jointed at the 
corners is set in motion by an impulse applied to one rod at right angles to it. 
To find how the rhombus begins to move. 


Let 2a be the length of each side of the rhombus ABOD, a the angle 


Fig. 72. 


DAB, «x the distance of the point struck from the middle point of the side 
AB containing it, P the impulse, m the mass of each rod. 


The centre of inertia is the point of intersection of the lines joining the 
middle points of opposite sides. Since the figure is always a parallelogram, 
opposite sides have the same angular velocities, and the lines joining the 
middle points of opposite sides are of constant length 2a and turn with 
the angular velocities of the sides to which they are parallel. Let these 
angular velocities be » and a’, and let v be the velocity of the centre of 
inertia. Then the velocities of the centres of inertia of the rods and their 
angular velocities are as shown. 


Now let the impulsive reaction of the hinge at C be resolved into S in BC 
and # at right angles to BC, and the impulsive reaction of the hinge at D 
into S’, 2’ in the same directions. These impulses act in opposite senses on 
the two rods which meet at a hinge. The figure shows the senses in which 
we take them to act on the rod CD. 


We form ‘two equations of motion by resolving for the system in the 
direction of the impulse and by taking moments about the centre of inertia. 
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We thus obtain 
} 4mu =P, 
8 ma? (w+o’')=P(#+a 008 a). 


Again, we can form three equations containing & and R’ by resolving for 
CD at right angles to BC, and taking moments for BC and AD about B and 
A respectively. We thus obtain 


m (v cos a— do’) = R+ RK, 
m [(v—aw) a cosa—40%o'|= — 2ah, 
m [(v+daw) a cosa—4a*%o’|= — oak’) 


from which, on elimination of & and R’, we get 
v COS a=Zaa’. 


Hence v=tP/m, o=3P2/ma*, wo =2P cos alma. 


*244, Examples. 


1. Two equal rods AB, AC freely jointed at A are at rest with the angle 
BAC a right angle, and AC is struck at C by an impulse in a direction 
parallel to AB. Prove that the velocities of the centres of inertia of AB 
and AC in the direction of AB are in the ratio 2:7. 


2. Two equal uniform rods freely hinged at a common end are laid out 
straight, and one end of one of them is struck by an impulse at right angles 
to their length. Prove that the kinetic energy generated is greater than it 
would be if the rods were firmly fastened together so as to form a single rigid 
body in the ratio 7 : 4. 


3. Four equal uniform rods are freely hinged together so as to form a 
rhombus of side 2a with one diagonal vertical, and the system falling in a 
vertical plane with velocity V strikes against a fixed horizontal plane. 
Taking a to be the angle which each rod makes with the vertical and assum- 
ing no restitution, prove that (i) the impulsive action between the two upper 
rods is directed horizontally, (ii) the angular velocity of each rod after the 
impulse is 3 (V/a) sin a/(1+3 sin? a), (iii) the impulsive action between the two 
upper rods is to the momentum of the system before impact in the ratio 

sin a (3 cos?a~1) : 8cosa(1+3 sina), 
(iv) the impulsive action at either of the hinges in the horizontal diagonal 
makes with the horizontal an angle tan {(3 cos? a ~ 1) cot a}. 


4. In Example 3, prove that, if the coefficient of restitution between the 
rhombus and the ground is e, the angular velocity of each rod after the 


impulse is 3 (1+e) (V/a) sin a/(143 sin? a). 

5. A square framework ABCD is formed of uniform rods freely jointed 
at B, C, and D, the ends at A being in contact but free. Prove that, if AB 
is struck by a blow at A in direction DA, the initial velocity of A is 79 times 
that of D. 
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6. <A rectangle formed of four uniform rods, of lengths 2a and 26 and 
masses m and m’, freely hinged together, is rotating in its plane about its 
centre with angular velocity n when a point in one of the sides of length 2a 
becomes suddenly fixed. Prove that the angular velocity of the sides of 
length 26 instantly becomes $n(38m-+m’')/(8m+2m’), and find the angular 
velocity of the sides of length 2a. 


InitrAL Mortons. 


245. Nature of the problems. We suppose that a system 
is held in some definite position in a field of force, and that at a 
particular instant some one of the constraints ceases to be applied, 
then the system begins to move, each particle of it with a certain 
acceleration. Our first object in such a case is to determine the 
accelerations with which the parts of the system begin to move. 
When the accelerations have been found there is generally no 
difficulty in determining the initial values of the reactions of 
supports, or internal actions between different bodies of the system ; 
and the determination of the unknown reactions is our second 
object. 


Again, we may enquire as to approximate expressions for the 
coordinates of a particle in terms of the time elapsed since the 
instant when the constraint was removed. For motions starting 
from rest, a knowledge of the accelerations alone determines the 
initial tangents to the paths of the particles, and gives values for 
the displacements of the particles after a short time which are 
correct to the second order of small quantities, the time being of 
the first order. If the approximation could be continued beyond 
the second order we could state the curvature of the path of each 
of the particles. Thus a convenient way of referring to problems 
of this character is to regard as their object the determination of 
initial curvatures. 


Finally we may remark that the problem of determining the 
curvature of the path of a particle whose velocity is not zero 
offers no difficulty when the velocity and acceleration are known, 
since the resolved acceleration along the normal to the path is 
the product of the square of the resultant velocity and the 
curvature. This remark enables us easily to determine the initial 
curvature of the path of a particle when its motion is changed 
impulsively. 


: 
| 
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246. Method for initial accelerations. It is always 
possible to determine expressions for the accelerations of all the 
points of a connected system in terms of a small number of 
independent accelerations, and there is always the same number 
of equations of motion free from unknown reactions, so that all 
the accelerations can be found. The expression of the initial 
accelerations in the manner proposed is facilitated by observing 
(1) that the velocity of every particle initially vanishes, (2) that 
every composition and resolution may be effected by taking the 
position of the system to be that from which it starts. The 
method laid down will be better understood after the study of an 
example. We purposely choose one of a somewhat complicated 
character in order to illustrate the points mentioned. 


247, Illustrative Problem. our equal rings A, B, OC, D are at equal 
distances on a smooth fixed horizontal rod, and three other equal and similar 
rings P,Q, R are attached by pairs of equal inextensible threads to the pairs of 
rings (A, B), (B,C), (C, D). The system ts held so that all the threads initially 
make the same angle a with the horizontal, and is let go. It is required to find 
the acceleration of each ring. 


From the symmetry of the system the accelerations of A, D are equal and 


Fig. 73. 


opposite, so are those of B, C, and those of P, &. Also the acceleration of Q 
is vertical. 


Let f, f’ be the accelerations of A, B along the smooth horizontal rod. 


Now relative to A, P describes a circle, and thus the acceleration of P 
relative to A is made up of a tangential acceleration 7, at right angles to AP, 
and a normal acceleration proportional to the square of the angular velocity 
of AP. Since the initial angular velocity vanishes, we have, as the relative 
acceleration, 7, at right angles to AP, Again, since the threads AP, BP are 
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equal, the particle P is always vertically under the middle point of AB and 
thus its horizontal acceleration is $(f+,/”). 


Hence 4(f+f)=f-f, sin a, 
giving fsina=}(f-f?) 

Again, the horizontal acceleration of @ vanishes, and we have therefore 
the acceleration f, of Q relative to B given by the equation 


f,sina=/". 
Thus the accelerations of the particles are expressed in terms of f and /’ ; 


in particular the vertical accelerations of P and @ are 4(f—/’)cota and 
f' cot a downwards. 


Now let m be the mass of each particle and 7, 7,, 7’ the tensions in 
the threads as shown in the figure. Then resolving horizontally for A, P, 
and B we have 


mf=T, cosa, ym(f+f’)=(Ly- 7) cosa, mf” =(T,—T)) cosa ...(1); 
and resolving vertically for P and Y we have 
$m(f—f’)cota=—(7,+7,) sna+mg, mf’ cota= —27, sina+mg...(2). 
From the set of equations (1) we have 
T, cosa=mf, T,cosa=m(3f+4/f"), T,cosa=m3(f+f'); 
and from (2), on substituting for 7,, 7,, 73, we have 
(f-f') cotat+(5f+/’) tana=2g, f’ cota+3(f+/’) tana=g; 
iff g sin 2a 


whence 4—cos2a cos2a 12—11 cos 2a+cos?2a° 


248. Initial curvature. As an example of initial curvatures when the 
motion does not start from rest we take the following problem : 


Two particles of masses m, m' connected by an inextensible thread of length 1 
are placed on a smooth table with the thread straight, and are projected at right 


angles to the thread in opposite senses. To find the wmitial curvatures of their 
paths. 


Let w, v be the initial velocities of the particles, and the initial angular 
- velocity of the thread, then 


% utv=le. 
Let G be the centre of inertia 
ml CG : of the two particles. Then @ 
— ig ™ moves uniformly on the table 


with velocity 
i (mu —m'v)|(m +m’). 
Fig. 74. The acceleration of G vanishes, 
and the acceleration of m relative 
to G is that of a particle describing a circle of radius m’J/(m +m’) with angular 
velocity w; thus the acceleration of m along the thread is m'lw?/(m-+m’), and 
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this is the acceleration of m along the normal to its path. Hence, if p is the 
initial radius of curvature of the path of m, 
ite CN ha 
p m+tm\ 1 /]’ 
giving 1/p=m' (utv)y/{(m+m’) lu}. 
In like manner the initial curvature of the path of m’ is 
m (w+ v)?/{(m+m’) lv*}. 


249, Examples. 

1. Two bodies A and B of equal weight are suspended from the chains 
of an Atwood’s machine; A is rigid, while B consists of a vessel full of 
water in which is a cork attached to the bottom by a string. Supposing 
the string to be destroyed in any manner, determine the sense in which A 
begins to move. 


2. <A particle is supported by equal threads inclined at the same angle a 
to the horizontal. One thread being cut, prove that the tension in the 
remaining thread is suddenly changed in the ratio 2 sin?a : 1. 


3. Particles of equal mass are attached to the points of trisection C, D 
of a thread ACDB of length 3/, and the system is suspended by its ends from 
points A, B distant 7(1+2sina) apart in a horizontal line. Prove that, if 
the portion DB of the thread is cut, the tension of AC is instantly changed 
in the ratio 2 cos*a : 1+ cosa, and that the initial direction of motion of D 
is inclined to the vertical at an angle ¢ such that 

cot p=tana+2 cota. 


4, Three small equal rings rest on a smooth vertical circular wire at the 
corners of an equilateral triangle with one side vertical, the uppermost being 
connected with the other two by inextensible threads. Prove that, if the 
vertical thread is cut through, the tension in the other thread is instantly 
diminished in the ratio 3 : 4. 


5. A set of 2n equal particles are attached at equal intervals to a thread, 
and the ends of the thread are attached to equal small smooth rings which 
can slide on a horizontal rod. The rings are initially held in such a position 
that the lowest part of the thread is horizontal, and the highest parts make 
equal angles y with the horizontal, and the rings are let go. Prove that in 
the initial motion (i) the acceleration of each particle is vertical, (ii) the 
tension in the lowest part of the thread is to what it was in equilibrium in 
the ratio m! : mn cot? y+m’, where m is the mass of a particle and m’ the 
mass of a ring, 


6.. Three particles A, B, C of equal masses are attached at the ends and 
middle point of a thread so that AB=BC=a, and the particles are moving 
at right angles to the thread, which is straight, with the same velocities, 
when B impinges directly onan obstacle. Prove that, if there is perfect 
restitution, the radii of curvature of the paths which A and C begin to 
describe are equal to da. 
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7. Two particles, of masses M and nJ, are attached respectively to a 
point of a thread distant a from one end and to that end, and the other end 
is fixed to a point on a smooth table on which the particles rest, the thread 
being in two straight pieces containing an obtuse angle —a. Prove that, if 
the particle x is projected on the table at right angles to the thread, the 
initial radius of curvature of its path is a (1+ sin a cosa). 


8. Two particles P, Y of equal mass, are connected by a thread of length 
t which passes through a small hole in a smooth table; P being at a distance 
¢ from the hole and @ hanging vertically, P is projected on the table at right 
angles to the thread with velocity v; prove that the initial radius of curvature 
of P’s path is 2cv?/(v?+cg). Prove also that, if Q is projected horizontally 
with velocity v, the initial radius of curvature of Q’s path is 


202 (d—e)/{g (Ic) ~ 0%. 


*250. Initial motions of Rigid bodies and connected 
systems. No new method is required for the solution of problems 
concerning rigid bodies of the same kind as those considered in 
Articles 247 and 248; the only point to be attended to that did 
not occur in those Articles is that the system of kinetic reactions for 
a rigid body reduce to a couple together with the kinetic reaction 
of a particle of mass equal to that of the body and moving with 
the centre of inertia. It is however worth while to remark that 
the expression for the moment of the kinetic reaction of a rigid 
body about the instantaneous centre at an instant when the 
velocity vanishes is the product of the angular acceleration and 
the moment of inertia of the body about an axis through the 
instantaneous centre perpendicular to the plane of motion [Ex- 
ample 2 of Article 220], and thus the equation of moments about 
the instantaneous centre takes, in initial motions from rest, a very 
simple form. Further it is worth while to notice that the kinetic 
reactions can always be expressed in terms of a finite number of 
geometrical quantities which are unconnected by any geometrical 
equations. This can usually be effected in a simple manner by 
help of the principles of relative motion laid down in Article 40, 
and the methods are of the same character as that adopted in 
Article 247. It may however happen that such ‘methods are 
difficult of application, and when this is so we may begin by 
writing down the geometrical relations that hold between the 
coordinates of the points in any position. If we differentiate these 
relations twice with respect to the time, and, in the results 
obtained, substitute for every first differential coefficient of a 
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geometrical quantity the value 0, and for every geometrical 
quantity the value that it has in the initial position, we shall 
obtain the relations between the initial accelerations of the various 
geometrical quantities involved. Thus if a, y are the coordinates 
of any particle whose acceleration is required, and 0, ¢,... are a 
series of geometrical quantities which define the position of the 
system, there will be certain values 0,, $y, ... for these quantities 
in the initial position. Now the geometrical equations provide 
the means of expressing the x and y of the particle in any 
position in terms of the values of 0, ¢,... for that position. Let 
2=f(0,,...) be the form of one of the equations we can obtain. 
On differentiating we have 


eV, ¥ 


ae 
of aL Ree of 
sa(thosthss..) + (05g 9+ paz ot ~ Jot. 
F535... 


og 


Reducing, as explained, we obtain 


a-(O)a+(G) a 


where %,, 6, ... denote the initial values of %, 6, ..., and (3). 


af | of of epee 
() denote the values of =a» Spee: when 6:=@,, 6 = dp, -.. » 


Now this process can be carried further, and arranged as a 
process of approximation for expressing the values of a, y, ... as 
series in ascending powers of the time. We have in fact as a first 
approximation «=4%,t?, y=4y0. 


It will be easier to understand how this process is carried out 
after studying its application to a particular problem, and it will at 
the same time be seen how simplifications may at times suggest 
themselves. The problem chosen is intentionally complicated. 


The method here sketched is of course applicable to systems of 
particles with invariable connexions as well as to rigid bodies with 
such connexions. 
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*251, Illustrative problem. Two uniform rods AB, BC of masses m,, 
Me and lengths a, b are freely hinged at B, and AB can turn about A im a 
vertical plane. The system starts from rest in a position in which AB is hori- 
zontal and BC vertical, To discuss the initial curvature of the path of any 
point of BC. 


Let AB make an angle 6 with the horizontal, and BC an angle @ with the 


Fig. 75. 


vertical at time ¢ Since B describes a circle of radius a about A, and since 
the centre of inertia of BC describes a circle of radius 40 relative to B, the 
system of kinetic reactions will be as shown in the diagram. 


By taking moments about B for BC, and about A for the system, we 
obtain the two equations 


My (Eb? + 1:b?) G — mya $b sin (4+) — m,a624b cos (6+)= —}mggb sin ¢, 
my (ta? + Ja”) 6 + mad {a +4) sin (6+ G)}+m,a62 hb cos (6+ >) 
— mn, shy B2G — mg {4b-+a1 sin (0+)} 20h — mya cos (+4) 45g? 
=}m,ga cos 6+ meg (a cos +46 sin ¢). 
Adding the equations, and dividing out common factors, we have 
(dm, +2) a6 — Ymgbp sin (6+) — 4m,bG? cos (4+ $) 


The =g cos 6 (4m,+mz)......(1), 
and the first equation is 
4bp — a6 sin (6+) — 306? cos (6+) = —Ag sings... (2). 
In the initial position 6=0, 6=0, 6=0, =0, and we have 
_ 1 4 _3mt+6m, 9 
po=% BO me Ons a 
In any position we have, by Maclaurin’s theorem, 
O=36,?2 +2084+..., P=F bol +tgoBt...; 
also 6= Ot +16,02+..., f= hot thot +... 


Now, taking equation (2), we see that if 4, were finite, ¢ would be of order 
23, and @ of order 2, so that the terms would be respectively of orders 1, 2, 2, 
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3. This shows that ¢) must be zero. Again, if ,” is finite the equation 
can be reduced, by picking out the terms of order 2, to 
Edda" — 408, (3 6) —428,?=0, 


a 9a . 9a (3m,+ 6m, g 
fy 3s De 1 2 
oe $0" = 37, 9 “oes y 


2 
Again, taking equation (1) and observing that cos 6=1— a + . ... We See 


that the lowest power of ¢ in this series is the fourth, and then it appears from 
equation (1) that the lowest power of ¢ in 6 is the fourth, so that the series 
for 6 begins 


es 1 
O=36, + = Oy" +... 


Going back now to equation (2) it is clear that ¢ contains no term in ¢ 
but there is a term in ¢*, In fact, picking out the terms in ¢ in equation (2) 
we have 


PA 
bb $0" FF — 406," i= —29b0" a7 
sre re m + A 
wee seat -$) ies : my om, 90° pa 


Now, in the figure, taking as origin the initial position of B, and taking 
the axes of x and y horizontal and vertical, we can write for the coordinates 
of a point of BC distant 7 from B, 


w= —a(l—cosé)+rsing, y=asind+rcos¢d; 


expanding these we have approximately 
Ge GE 2 of 
e=-a(5-3)+rb-48, yma(O-G)+r(1-F 4), 


rie aay ip ; On 3r 
giving B= BAO" +54 oi 6 40° (F-2), 
y-r=hat%b, 
correct as far as #4. Hence the initial path of the point is approximately a 
parabola 
b 
FV Hp 
1s tase, 9b) 
and the radius of curvature of the path is 2ab/(8r— 20) unless r= 30. 
If however 7=20, in order to get an approximate equation to the path 
we must expand to a higher order. We find 
1% vive es a 58 , 
pao G1 ma, tone 460°’ 


correct as far as ¢*, and thus the initial path is given by the approximate _ 


equation 
(y —%b)8=60absx (1 +2m./m,). 
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*252. Examples. 


1. A uniform rod of length 2a and mass m is symmetrically supported 
in a horizontal position by two inextensible cords attached to its ends each of 
length 7 and making an angle a with the vertical. Prove that if one cord 
is cut the tension in the other immediately becomes mg cos a/(1+3 cos?a) 
and that the ratio of the initial angular accelerations of the cord and rod is 
4 (a/l) tana seca. 


2. Two equal uniform rods are freely jointed at common ends, the other 
end of the first is fixed so that the rods can turn about it, and the other end 
of the second is held at the same level as the fixed end of the first, so that 
the rods make equal angles a with the horizontal, and this end is let go. 
Prove that the initial angular accelerations of the rods are in the ratio 


6—3 cos 2a : 9 cos 2a—8. 
3. A uniform triangular disc is supported horizontally by three equal 


vertical cords attached to its corners. Prove that, if one cord is cut, the 
tension of each of the others is instantly halved. 


4. Three equal uniform rods are freely jointed at B and C’so as to form 
a quadrilateral A BOD, and the ends A and D can slide on a smooth horizontal 
rod. The system is initially held (by means of horizontal forces applied at 
A and JD) in a symmetrical position with BC lowest and horizontal, and with 
AB and CD equally inclined at an angle a to the horizontal. Prove that, 
when the ends A and D are released, the pressures at A and D are changed 
in the ratio 1+sin?a : 5-3 sin?a. 


5. A uniform rod of length 2a is placed at an inclination a to the hori- 
zontal in contact with a smooth peg at its middle point. Prove that the 
initial radius of curvature of the path of a particle distant r from the middle 
point is (a@?/r) tana. 


6. Two equal uniform rods AB, BC each of length a are freely jointed 
at Band can turn freely about A. Prove that, if the system is released from 
a horizontal position the initial radius of curvature of the path of C is 2a. 


SMALL OSCILLATIONS. 


253. We have to consider the small motion of a system 
which is slightly displaced from a position of equilibrium. We 
confine our attention to cases where any position of the system is 
determined by assigning the value of a single geometrical quan- 
tity 0, as in the case of the simple circular pendulum (Article 189). 
We can always choose @ to vanish in the position of equilibrium ; 
for, if it has been chosen in any other way so that its value in the 
position of equilibrium is 6,, then @— @, can be used instead of 0. 
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Now the velocity of each particle of the system can be ex- 
pressed in terms of @ and @, and the kinetic energy 7’ is thus of 
the form 446? where A may depend upon 0, but does not vanish 
with 6. 


Also the potential energy V vanishes with @,if the standard 
position is the position of equilibrium. Thus V is a function of 0 
which may be expanded* in powers of 6 and the series contains 
no term independent of @. Again, the principle of virtual work 


shows that _ vanishes with 6, or that the term of the first order 


is missing from the series for V. Thus V can be expressed as a 
series beginning with the term in &, and more generally we may 
say that, when @ is sufficiently small, 


V=3C@. 
where C is a function of @ which is finite when 6 = 0. 
The equation of energy accordingly is 
446 + 406? =const., 
and on differentiating we have 


46+4(F) 64.0044 (5) 6 = 0. 

Omitting small quantities of an order higher than the first we 

have be 
A@+CO=0, 

where A and C have their values for @=0. Thus, if these two 
quantities have the same sign, the motion in @ is simple harmonic 
with period 27 (A/C). 

Now A must be positive since otherwise the expression 4A 
could not represent an amount of kinetic energy. Hence there are 
oscillations in a real period if C is positive. 


2, 


The value C (for @=0) is the value of as for @=0, and thus 


the conditions for a real period of oscillation are the same as the 
conditions that V may have a minimum value in the position of 
equilibrium. 

* The possibility of the expansion is assumed. The function’ V is in fact 
supposed known for any value of 0, and is assumed to be a function capable of 


expansion in Maclaurin’s series in powers of 8. We do not require to consider any 
other case. 
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Exactly as in Article 65 we can see that, if the period is real, 
the motion can be indefinitely small; otherwise it soon becomes 
so large that we cannot simplify our equations by neglecting 6 
In the former case the equilibrium is stable and in the latter 
unstable. 


The process adopted shows that we might have reduced the 
expression for 7’ by substituting zero for @ in A, and the expres- 
sion for V might have been taken to be simply the term of the 
series which contains 6%. These simplifications might have been 
made before differentiating the energy equation. Thus if we 
express the kinetic energy correctly to the second order of small 
quantities in the form 4A@,and the potential energy also correctly 
to the second order of small quantities in the form $C@, the 
period of the small oscillations is 27/(A/C). In the case of a 
simple pendulum of mass m and length /, A is mP and C is mgl, 
so that 

A/C=1/9. 

In any other case we may compare the motion with that of a 
simple pendulum and then the quantity gA/C is the length of a 
simple pendulum which oscillates in the same time as the system. 
It is called the length of the simple equivalent pendulum for the 
small oscillations of the system. 


254, Examples. 

1. Two rings of masses m, m’ connected by a rigid rod of negligible mass 
are free to slide on a smooth vertical circular wire of radius a, the rod sub- 
tending an angle a at the centre. Prove that the length of the simple equiva- 
lent pendulum for the small oscillations of the system is 

(m +m’) a//(m? +m’? + 2mm’ cos a). 

2. One end of an inextensible thread is attached to a fixed point A, and 
the thread passes over a small pulley B fixed at the same height as A and at 
a distance 2a from it and supports a body of mass P. A ring of mass I/ can 
slide on the thread and the system is in equilibrium with 1% between A and 
B. Prove that the time of a small oscillation is 


4 /{aMP (M+ P)|9 (422 - U2), 


3. A particle is suspended from two fixed points at the same level by 
equal elastic threads of natural length a, and hangs in equilibrium at a depth 
h with each thread of length 7. Prove that, if it is slightly displaced, parallel 
to the line joining the fixed ends of the threads, the length of the simple 
equivalent pendulum for the small oscillation is 

hi? (6—a)/(B — h?a). 
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4. Prove that, if the fixed points in Example 3 are at a distance 2c apart 
and the particle is displaced vertically, the length of the simple equivalent 


pendulum is 
hi? (t—a)/(B — ca). 


5. A pulley of negligible mass is hung from a fixed point by an elastic cord 
of modulus and natural length a, and an inextensible cord passing over the 
pulley carries at its ends bodies of masses I/ and m. Prove that the time of a 
small oscillation in which the pulley moves vertically is 4m ./{Mma|(M+m) d}. 


*255. Rigid bodies and connected systems. In the 
application of the method of Article 253 to problems of oscillations 
of rigid bodies and connected systems usually the most important 
matter to attend to is that the potential energy V must be 
expressed correctly to the second order of the small quantity 0. 


If we formed the equation of motion by a direct process it 
would be necessary in it to retain only the first power of 0. 


Now there are cases in which the equations of motion of a 
single rigid body can be readily obtained in a form free from 
unknown reactions by taking moments about the instantaneous 
centre, but in case this method is adopted there is again a matter 
to attend to, in that the equation obtained becomes nugatory if 
moments are taken about the instantaneous centre in the position 
of equilibrium. This position is, of course, occupied by the instan- 
taneous centre at a single instant during the period, viz.: at the 
instant when 6=0, and at any other instant during the period 
the instantaneous centre is in a slightly different position. The 
method which is now effective is to form the equation of moments 
about the instantaneous centre in a displaced position. In the 
application of this method it is worth while to remark that the 
moment of the kinetic reactions about the instantaneous centre 
is expressed, correctly to the first order of small quantities, by the 
product of the angular acceleration and the moment of inertia of 
the body about an axis through the instantaneous centre perpen- 
dicular to the plane of motion. [Example 2 of Article 220.] 


We shall illustrate the application of the method just described 
and of that described in Article 253 by solving some problems. 


*256. Illustrative problems. 

I. A uniform rod can slide with its ends on two smooth straight wires | 
equally inclined to the horizontal and fixed in a vertical plane. To find the 
oscillation about the horizontal position. 


Th 19 
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Let OA, OB be the two wires, a the angle which each of them makes with 
the horizontal, AB the horizontal position of equilibrium of the rod. A’B’ a 


Fig. 76. 


displaced position, 6 the angle between AB and A’B’. Then 6 is the angular 
velocity, and @ the angular acceleration of the rod. The instantaneous centre 
in any position is the point of intersection of perpendiculars to OA, OB 
drawn from the ends of the rod. We denote by J, J’ the positions of the 
instantaneous centre corresponding to AB and A’B’, and by G, G’ the corre- 
sponding positions of the centre of inertia. 


The moment of the kinetic reaction about J’ is m (k?+J’@”) 6, where m is 
the mass of the rod and & its radius of gyration about its centre of inertia. 
With sufficient approximation we may put JG@ for J’G’. 

The forces acting on the rod are pressures at its ends, whose lines of 
action pass through /’, and its weight. Now OJ’ is a diameter of a circle of 
which A’B’ is a chord subtending an angle 7—2a at, the circumference, and 
thus OJ’ is of constant length and //’ is therefore ultimately at right angles 
to OF and horizontal. Also GG’ being ultimately at right angles to JG is 
horizontal, and thus the moment of the weight about /’ is - mg (I1'— GG"). 
Hence we have the equation of moments 

m (k2 + IG?) 6= — mg (II'— GG’). 
Now let 2a be the length of the rod. We find 
II'= BB’ sec a= IB6 sec a= a6 cosec a sec a, 
GG’ =1G6=aé cota, 
and the equation becomes 
ma® (4+ cot? a) 6= — mga (sec a cosec a — cot a), 
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where the right-hand member is —mgaé tana, and this equation shows that 
the motion in @ is the same as for small oscillations of a simple pendulum 


of length 
acota(4+cot? a), 


Il. A uniform rod is supported at its ends by two equal vertical cords 
suspended from fixed points. To find the small oscillations when the middle 
point moves vertically and the rod, remaining horizontal, turns round its middle 
point. 


Let 2a be the length of the rod, 
l the length of either cord, z the dis- 
tance through which the middle point 
has risen at time ¢, 6 the angle through 
which the rod has turned in the same 
time. The depth of either end A or 
B below the corresponding point of 
support is 7—z, and the distance 
AM or BN of an end from the vertical 
plane through the points of support is 
2asin}6. Hence we have 

(—z)+4a? sin? 40=/?; 

this equation shows that when z and A 
@ are small z=4(a2/l) 6? to the second N (a 


order, and 7=0 to the first order. = 


Now, if m is the mass of the rod, 
the kinetic energy in any position is 
hm (2+ 3.076%), 
and the potential energy is 
YZ 
the lowest position being the standard position, 


Hence in the small oscillations the kinetic energy is, with sufficient 
approximation ; 
Ama?e?, 
and the potential energy is, with sufficient approximation, 

$mg (a?|t) 6. 


The motion in 6 is therefore the same as for small oscillations of a simple 
pendulum of length 32. 


*257, Examples. 

1. A uniform rod of length 2a rests in a smooth bowl in the form of a 
surface of revolution whose axis is vertical, so that the ends are at points 
where the radius of curvature of the meridian curve is p and the normal. 
makes an angle a with the vertical. Prove that the length of the simple 

19—2 
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equivalent pendulum for oscillations in the vertical plane through the equi- 
librium position of the rod is 


4 pa cos a (142 cos? a)/(a—p sin® a), 
provided this expression is positive. 


2. A uniform rod of length 2a passes through a smooth ring fixed at a 
height 6 above the vertex of a smooth bowl in the form of a surface of revolu- 
tion whose axis is vertical, and rests in a vertical position. Prove that, if ¢ is 
the radius of curvature of the meridian curve at the vertex, the length of the 
simple equivalent pendulum for small oscillations is 


he a+3 (a —b)%(b2—ae), 


provided this expression is positive. 


3. A uniform rod of length 2a is supported symmetrically by two cords 
each of length / attached to its ends and to two fixed points at the same level 
distant 2(a+/lcosa) apart. Prove that the length of the simple equivalent 
pendulum for small oscillations in the vertical plane through the cords is 


tal sina (1+3 sin? a)/(a+ cos* a). 


4. A number of equal uniform rods each of length 2a are freely jointed 
at a common end and arranged at equal intervals like the ribs of an umbrella, 
and this cone of rods is placed in equilibrium over a smooth sphere so that 
the angle of the cone is 2a. Prove that for small vertical oscillations of the 
joint the length of the simple equivalent pendulum is 


dacosa (1+ 3cos? a)/(1+2 cos? a). 


5. Prove that the length of the simple equivalent pendulum for small 

oscillations of the handle of a garden roller rolling on a horizontal walk is 
1 h 
1+ (k? + a?) /ma?’ 

where @ is the radius of the roller, 1/ the mass of the roller alone, & its radius 
of gyration about its axis, A the distance of the centre of inertia of the 
handle from the axis of the roller, and 7 the length of the simple equivalent 
pendulum for the oscillations of the handle when the roller is held fixed. 


6. Four equal uniform rods are freely jointed so as to have a common 
extremity, and four other like rods are similarly jointed; the free ends of the 
rods are then jointed in pairs so as to form eight edges of an octahedron. 
One of the joints where four rods: meet is fixed and the other is attached to 
it by an elastic thread, so that in equilibrium the octahedron is regular and 
the thread vertical. Prove that the length of the simple equivalent pendulum 
for small vertical oscillations of the lowest point is §(/—d), where 7 and J, | 
are the equilibrium length and the natural length of the thread. 
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PRINCIPLES OF ENERGY AND MoMENTUM. 


258. We have remarked that there are numerous cases in 
which the principles of energy and momentum supply all the first 
integrals of the equations of motion of a system, and thus suffice 
to determine the velocities of the parts of the system in any 
position. Applications of this method have already been made in 
parabolic motion, elliptic motion, the problem of two bodies, and 
other cases. 


To illustrate further take the following problem : 


Two particles A and B placed on a smooth horizontal table are connected 
by an elastic string of negligible mass. When the string 7s straight, and of 
us natural length, one of the particles is struck by a blow in the line of the 
string and away from the other particle; determine the subsequent motion. 


Let m be the mass of the particle struck, m’ that of the other, V the 
velocity with which m begins to move. There is no tension in the string 
until it is extended, and thus at first m’ has no velocity. 


The centre of inertia moves on the table with uniform velocity w, 
=mV/(m+m’'), in the line of the string. Let « be the increase in the 
length of the string at time ¢, then the velocities of the particles are 


m'& me 
u+ 


u—-——,. 
m+m’ m+m' 


Bh Sas : 1 3 
Hence the kinetic energy is 5 (m+m’) w+ — eee 


+2. 
2 
2 m+m’ 


vd! 


the potential energy is ana so long as # is positive, a being the natural 
length of the string, and A the modulus of elasticity. 


Thus the energy equation is 
Mei. 1 wm! .g UX 25 1 
2 m+m' amem” toa” 3 


m V2, 


showing that the motion in « is simple harmonic motion of period 
Qe J imm'al(m+n') Xr}, 
so long as # remains positive. Whenever the string is unstretched we have 
é@=+V. When # vanishes the string has its greatest length 
at+V/{mm'al(m+m’) dr}. 

We can thus describe the whole motion :—m moves off with velocity V 
which gradually diminishes, and m’ moves in the same direction from rest 
with gradually increasing velocity; the string begins to extend, and continues 
to do so until it attains its greatest length; this happens at the end of a 
quarter of the period of the simple harmonic motion, and at this instant the 
particles have equal velocities 7. The velocity of m continues to diminish 
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until it is reduced to V (m—m’)/(m+m’), and the velocity of m’ continues to 
increase until it has the value 2mV/(m-+m’), these values are attained at the 
same instant; in the meantime the string contracts to its natural length a, 
which it attains at the instant in question, and this happens at the end of 
half a period from the beginning of the motion. The particles then move 
with the velocities they have attained until m’ overtakes m, when a collision 
takes place. The subsequent motion depends on the coefficient of restitution 
between the two particles; if this is unity, the relative motion is reversed. 
In any case the description of the subsequent motion involves nothing new. 


259. Examples. 


1. A shot of mass m is fired from a gun of mass J/ placed on a smooth 
horizontal plane and elevated at an angle a. Prove that, if the muzzle velocity 
of the shot is V, the range is 


2V2 (1+m//) tan a 


“9 T+ +m/ MP ten® a 
2. A smooth wedge of mass Jf whose base angles are a and # is placed 
on a smooth table, and two particles of masses m and m’ moye on the faces 
being connected by an inextensible thread which passes over a smooth pulley 
at the summit. Prove that the wedge moves with acceleration 


(msin a~ m’ sin B) (m cos a+m’ cos B) 
(m+m’') (M+m-+m’) —(m cos a+r cos B)?* 


3. Two bodies of masses m,, m, are connected by a spring of such 
strength that when m, is held fixed m, makes m complete vibrations per 
second. Prove that, if mz, is held, m, will make n,/(m,/m,), and that, if both 
are free, they will make 7,/{(m,+mz.)/m,} vibrations per second, the vibrations 
in all cases being in the line of the spring. 


4, Three equal particles are attached at equal intervals to an inextensible 
thread, and when the thread is straight, the two end ones are projected with 
equal velocities in the same sense at right angles to the thread. Prove that, 
if there are no external forces, the velocity of each of the end particles at the 
instant when they impinge is 4,/3 of their initial velocity. 


5, <A particle:is attached by an elastic thread of natural length a to a 
point of a smooth plank which is free to slide on a horizontal table, and the 
thread is stretched to a length a+e in a horizontal line passing over the 
centre of inertia of the plank and the system is let go from rest. Prove that, 
if the plank and particle have equal masses, and the modulus of elasticity of 
the thread is equal to the weight of the particle, the velocity of the particle 
relative to the plank when the thread has its natural length is that due to 
falling through a height c?/a. 


6. Aspherical shell of radius a and mass m contains a particle of the 
same mass which is attached to the highest point by an elastic thread of 
natural length @ stretched to length a+c and also attached to the lowest 


i es 
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point by an inextensible thread, and the shell rests on a horizontal plane. 
Suddenly the lower thread breaks, the particle jumps up to the highest point 
of the shell and adheres there, and it is observed that the shell jumps up 
through a height 4. Prove that the modulus of elasticity of the upper 
thread is 

Amga (a+e+4h)/c?. 


Explain what external forces produce momentum in the system as 
a whole. 


7. Three equal particles are connected by an inextensible thread of length 
a+b so that the middle one is at distances a and b from the other two. The 
middle one is held fixed and the other two describe circles about it with the 
same uniform angular velocity so that the two portions of the thread are 

_always in a straight line. Prove that, if the middle particle is set free, the 
tensions in the two parts of the thread are altered in the ratios 2a+6 : 3a 
and 26+ : 30, there being no external forces. 


8. Two equal particles are connected by an inextensible thread of length 
1; one of them A is on a smooth table and the other is just over the edge, 
the thread being straight and at right angles to the edge. Find the velocities 
of the particles immediately after they have become free of the table, and 
prove (i) that in the subsequent motion the tension of the thread is always 
half the weight of either particle, and (ii) that the initial radius of curvature 
of the path of A immediately after it leaves the table is 35 ./5/. 


*260. Stability of steady motions. The principles we are 
now illustrating may frequently be applied to problems concerning 
the stability of steady motions of which we had an example in 
Article 65. We shall illustrate the method by considering the 
steady motion of a spherical pendulum. 


Let @ be the angle the radius vector from the centre of the 
sphere to the particle makes with the downwards vertical at time 
t, a the radius of the sphere, > 
the angle contained between the 
plane through the particle and the 
vertical diameter and a fixed plane 
through the same diameter. 


The energy equation is \ 
dma? (@ + sin? Og") + mga (1 — cos @) : 
= const, 


and the equation of momentum 
about the vertical diameter is 


ma? sin? 0 = const. Fig. 78. 
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We wish to discover the condition that motion in a horizontal 
circle, 9=a, with angular velocity # may be possible. We have 
sin? 0g = sin? aw, 
so that the energy equation may be written 
,, , Sint aw” 
ag 2 
he (6 + in? 8 


) — g cos @=const. 


Differentiating with respect to the time we obtain the equa- 
tion 
“ sintacos@ g . 
— wo —_,—_ += = 0 2 eee (1). 
0@—w sn? 6 +7 sin @ 0 (1) 
Now the steady motion is possible if w is so adjusted that 
6=0 when 0=a. This gives us the condition 


aw? = g SEC a. 
(Cf. Example 1, Article 204.) 


If the particle is projected from a point for which @ is nearly 
equal to a, in a nearly horizontal direction, with an angular 
momentum maw sin?a about the vertical diameter, then either it 
tends to remain always very near the circle =a, or to depart 
widely from it. Supposing it to remain near the circle, we may 
put 0=a+y, expand the terms of equation (1), and reject powers 
of y above the first. We thus find 
wang 1 +3 cosa _ 6 

a@ cosa 


oe 


x 


> 


showing that the particle oscillates about the state of steady 
motion in a period equal to that of a simple pendulum of length 


a cos a/(1 + 3 cos? a). 


*261. Examples, 


1. Prove that the steady motion with angular velocity » of a conical 
pendulum of length 7 is stable, and that, if a small disturbance is made, 
oscillations take place in time 

2rlw/,/(3g?+?o*). 


2. A particle describes a horizontal circle of radius 7in a smooth parabo- 
loid of revolution whose axis is vertical and vertex downwards. Prove that, 
if it is slightly disturbed, its period of oscillation is 

mal {(7? + 4a?) /2ga}, 
where 4a is the latus rectum. 


t 
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3. A small ring can slide on a smooth circular wire of radius a which 
rotates uniformly about a vertical diameter. Prove that, if in the position 
of relative equilibrium the radius through the ring makes an angle a with 
the vertical, the period of small oscillations about the state of steady motion 
is the same as for a simple pendulum of length 


asec a(¢+qa sin a)/(¢+a sin’ a). 


4, An elastic circular ring of mass m and modulus of elasticity \ rotates 
uniformly in its own plane about its centre under no external forces. Prove 
that, if a is the radius in steady motion, and J is the radius when the ring is 
unstrained, the period of the small oscillations about the state of steady 


motion is 
J{2alam/d (4a —3/)}. 


*262, Illustrative problem. In further illustration of the principles of 
Energy and Momentum consider the following problem : 


A wriform rod and a particle are connected by an inextensible thread 
attached to one end of the rod, the system is laid out straight, and the 
particle is projected at right angles to the thread. To find the motion when 
there are no forces. 


Let 2a be the length of the rod, 7 the length of the thread, y the angle 
the thread makes with the line of the rod produced at time ¢. Consider first 


A 


Fig. 79. 


the motion of the particle P relative to the centre of inertia M of the rod 
AB. 

Let @ be the angle which 4B makes at time ¢ with its initial direction. 
Then the velocity of B relative to V is a6 at right angles to AB, and, since 
BP makes an angle 6+ y with a line fixed in the plane of motion, the velocity 
of P relative to B is 1(6+ x) perpendicular to BP. The velocity of P relative 
to M is the resultant of these two velocities. Its resolved parts along and 
perpendicular to 4B are accordingly 

—1(6+x)siny and a6+1(6+ x) cos x. 

Now the centre of inertia G is always at the point dividing MP in the 
ratio of the masses of the particle and the rod, and, if these masses are p 
and m respectively, the velocity of I/ relative to G has components 


op 1(6+ )siny and ae {a6-+1(6-+x) cos x} 


\ 
\ 
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along and perpendicular to AB, and the velocity of P relative to G has 
components 


ee + x) sin x and — -—— +p +1 O+X) cos x} 


in the same directions. 


Hence the moment of momentum in the motion relative to G is 


yah + oe [(a+Z cos x) {a6 +1 (6+-x) cos x} +7 sin y {0 (6+ x) sin x}], 


or dma + [(a+0 cos y) a6 + (1+a cos x)1(6+x)]; 


also twice the kinetic energy in the motion relative to G is 


dmar62+ ee [a262+22 (6+ x)2+2al6 (6+) cos x]. 


Now the centre of inertia moves with uniform velocity in a straight line ; 
and thus the kinetic energy of the whole mass placed at the centre of inertia 
and moving with it is constant, and the moment about any fixed axis of the 
momentum of the whole mass placed at the centre of inertia and moving 
with it is also constant. Also the kinetic energy of the system and _ its 
moment of momentum about any fixed axis are constants. Hence the 
moment of momentum in the motion relative to G and the kinetic energy 
in the same relative motion are constants. 


Let V be the velocity with which the particle was initially projected at 
right angles to the thread; then the initial values of the moment of 
momentum and kinetic energy in the motion relative to G are 


(a+1)Vmp|(m+p), and V%mp/(m+p). 
Hence throughout the motion we have the equations 


}(1+m/p) a6 +a6(a+l cos x) +1(6+ x) (+a cos x)=(a+l) V, \ 
3 (1+m/p) 062+ 026240 (6+ x)?+2al6 (6+ x) cosy= V2. 


*263. Kinematical Note. It is sometimes convenient in calculating 
the velocities of points in a connected system to use the coordinates of a 
point referred to axes which do not retain the same direction. Thus in the 
problem of Article 262 we might have obtained the velocity of P relative to 
M by taking as axes lines through I along and perpendicular to 4B. When 
we wish to calculate the velocity of a point in this way we have to attend 
to the fact that the component velocities parallel to the moving axes are 
not the differential coefficients (with respect to the time) of the coordinates 
referred to the same axes. 


Consider the motion of a particle P iiss coordinates at time ¢ are 2’, 2/ 
referred to rectangular axes rotating in their own plane about the origin ; 
let @ be the angle which the axis of z makes with a fixed axis of x in the 
plane at time ¢, and 2, y the coordinates of the particle referred to fixed 
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rectangular axes of # and y. Also let u,v be component velocities of the 
particle parallel to the axes of x’ and 9/. 


Y 


x 
Fig. 80. 
We have L=2 cosp—y sing, y=y' cosp+w' sin d, 
whence b=(a — y>) cos d — (7 +a’) sin | 
J=(y +2’) cos p+ (a — yd) sin ¢. 
Also Z=ucosp—vsingd, y=voosp+wusin gd. 
Hence we find u=s'-yb, v=y +a/. 


Now, if we write for ¢, » is the angular velocity of the moving axes, 
and the resolved parts parallel to the moving axes of the velocity of the 
particle whose coordinates are w’, y' are 

&'—oy’ and y/ +2’. 

We may prove in precisely the same way that, if a, 8 are the resolved 
parts of the acceleration of P parallel to the axes of 2’, y’, then 

a=U-—ov and B=i+ou. 


In the problem of Article 262, taking axes through MW along and perpen- 
dicular to AB, the angular velocity of the moving axes is 6, and the co- 
ordinates of P are a+/ cosy and/siny. From these the component velocities 
of P relative to UY otherwise obtained in that Article might be deduced. 


*264, Examples. 

1, Two equal circular rings each of radius a and radius of gyration & 
about its centre are freely pivoted together at a point of their circumferences 
so that their planes are parallel, and the rings are so thin they may be 
regarded as in the same plane. The system being at rest on a smooth table 
with the pivot in the line of centres, the pivot is struck by a blow perpen- 
dicular to the line of centres so that it moves off with velocity V. Prove 
that the angle @ which either radius through the pivot makes with its initial 
direction at any subsequent time is given by the equation 

K(k? + a2 sin?6) 62 = V2a2, 
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2. A uniform straight tube of length 2a contains a particle of equal 
mass, and, the particle being at the middle point, the tube is started to 
rotate about that point with angular velocity . Prove that, if there are no 
external forces, the velocity of the particle relative to the tube when it leaves 
it 18 dw,/2. 


3. Two horizontal threads are attached to a circular cylinder of negligible 
mass whose axis is vertical, are coiled in opposite directions round it, and carry 
equal particles which are initially at rest on two smooth horizontal planes. 
One of the particles is struck at right angles to its thread so that it starts 
off with velocity V and its thread begins to unwind from the cylinder. 
Prove that, if the initial length of the straight portion of the thread 
attached to the particle struck is c, its length 7 at time ¢ is given by the 
equation 

m=ce+2aVt+s Vt, 
the cylinder being free to turn about its axis. 


4, A thread is attached to a rigid cylinder of radius a and moment of 
inertia J about its axis, and carries a particle of mass m which is free to 
move on a smooth plane perpendicular to the axis, while the cylinder is free 
to rotate about the axis. The particle is projected on the plane at right 
angles to the thread with velocity V so that the thread tends to wind up 
round the cylinder. Prove that the length 7 of the straight portion at any 
subsequent time is given by the equation 

(+ ma?) 7°72 = {I-+m (7? + a? — c*)} a V2, 
where c is the initial value of 7, and deduce that 


72 — 2 =2%a Vi+ Vt?m/(M+m), 
where M= J//a?. 


5. A cone of vertical angle 2a is free to turn about its axis, and a smooth 
groove is cut in its surface so as to make with the generators an angle £. 
A particle of mass m moves in the groove, and starts at a distance ¢c from 
the vertex. Prove that, if at any subsequent time the particle is at a 
distance 7 from the vertex and the cone has turned through an angle 6, 
v and 6 are connected by the equation 


(1+me? sin?a) e798 2 ct _ (74 my? sin?a), 


where J is the moment of inertia of the cone about its axis. 


6. An elliptic tube of latus rectum 2/, eccentricity e, and moment of 
inertia J about its major axis, is rotating freely about its major axis, which 
is fixed, with angular velocity ©, and contains a particle of mass m which is 
attracted to one focus by a force pm/(distance)? and is initially at rest at the 
end of the major axis nearest the centre of force. Prove that, if the particle 
is slightly displaced, and if pe (1+¢)?< /%o?, it will come to rest relatively to 
the tube at an end of the nearer latus rectum, provided 

271 =2Qyme (1/ml? + 1/L). 
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7. Four equal uniform [rods freely hinged together so as to form a 
rhombus of side 2a rotate about one diagonal which is fixed in a vertical 
position, the highest point being fixed and the lowest being free to slide on 
the diagonal. Find the angular velocity in the steady motion in which each 
rod makes an angle a with the vertical, and prove that the period of the 
small oscillations about this state of steady motion is the same as for a 
simple pendulum of length 3a cosa(1+3 sin?a)/(1+3 cos?a). 


MoTION OF A STRING OR CHAIN. 


265. Suppose in the first place that a uniform inextensible 
chain is in rectilinear motion in such a way that every particle 
moves along the line of the chain. Then, if V is the velocity of 
any particle, the condition of inextensibility requires that every 
particle moves with the same velocity V ; and since this condition 
holds at all times every particle moves with the same acceleration. 
In such cases any part of the string which is in continuous recti- 
linear motion moves like a particle at its centre of inertia under 
the action of the resultant of the forces acting on the part, every 
particle having the velocity and acceleration of the centre of 
inertia. The special interest presented by problems of this kind 
attaches to the magnitude of the tension at a place where the 
character of the motion changes discontinuously. 


The principle to be adopted in such cases is that the increase 
of momentum of any system in any time is equal to the impulse 
of the resultant force acting on the system during that time (ef. 
Article 113). Taking, as the system, a small element of the 
chain whose motion is changing discontinuously, this element 
passes in a very short interval from one state of motion to another, 
and the product of the interval and the resultant of the tensions 
on the ends is equal to the momentum generated in the element. 
The method of application of this principle will be made clearer 
by means of an example. 


266. Lllustrative Problems. 
I. A chain is coiled at the edge of a table with one end just hanging over. 
To find the motion. 


At any time ¢ let x be the length which has fallen over the edge, 7’ the 
tension at the edge in the falling portion. There is no tension in the part 
coiled up. Let m be the mass per unit length of the chain. 
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In time dé a portion médt is set in motion with velocity « We therefore 
have Tdt=madt . x, 
or T=ms", 
The equation of motion of the falling portion is therefore 
Mx = mag — MK, 
Writing v for 4, this is 
“Lv ld +v2=9% 
dx = GX; 


day) — 9a 
or Gy Oe = 29% 


Integrating, and observing that v and w vanish together, we have 
v = 292, 
giving the velocity of the falling portion when its length is 2. 


The time until the length is w is 


Joag7 V9" 


We note that in this and similar problems energy is dissipated in the im- 
pulsive action at the place where the discontinuous change of motion occurs. 


Il. A chain, one end of which is held fixed, is initially held with the other 
end close to the fixed end, and the other end is then let go. To find the motion. 


Let 27 be the length of the chain, m the mass per unit length, 7+ the 
length of the part that has come to rest at time ¢, 7’ the tension 
A at its lower end. 
| The free end has fallen through 27 under gravity, so that 
Cc 240 = 497, 
and the falling portion is free from tension. 
An element, of mass mgtdt, passes from motion with velocity 
gt to rest. in an interval dt, so that the momentum destroyed by 
the impulse 7'di is mg?tdt. 


Bx 
P Hence T=mgt?. 


Fig. 81. Thus the motion and the tension at any time are determined. 


267. Constrained motion of a chain under gravity. For 
a chain moving in a tube or in a groove on a surface, the condition 
of inextensibility has the same form as before, 2.e. every particle of 
the chain has the same velocity along the tangent to the chain at 
the point occupied by the particle. 

Let m be the mass per unit length of the chain, 7 the 
tension at any particle distant s from a chosen particle, v 
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the velocity, # the angle between the vertical and the normal at 
any point, R the pressure on the curve per unit length, wk the 


Fig. 82. 


friction also per unit length, and suppose that the sense of v is 
that in which s increases. The equations of motion of an element 
are found by resolving along the tangent and normal, in the forms 


mdsb = mgds sin p + (7'+ dT’) cos (dd) — T— pRads, 
mds : = mgds cos 6 +(7'+ dT’) snd¢ — Rds, 
and these are 


mi = mgsing +5 —pR ne tO ACE oe (1), 


2 


v 4k 
M— = MG COS P+ — — R...crerrcccccscececeeees 2); 
gh aaa (2) 


where p is the radius of curvature of the curve of the chain at the 
point distant s from the chosen particle. 


In the case of a chain with free ends, and on a smooth curve, 
the first equation (with wk omitted) can be integrated, and the 
integral is the equation of energy. When v is found from this 
equation we can find the tension at any point by substituting in 
equation (1), and then equation (2) determines the pressure. 


268. Examples. 


1. A uniform chain of length a is laid out straight on a smooth table at 
‘right angles to the edge, and one end is put just over the edge. Prove that, 
if the edge of the table is rounded off so that the part of the chain which 
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has run off at any tine is vertical, the velocity of the chain as the last 
element leaves the table is ,/(ag). 


2. A uniform chain of length 7 and weight W is suspended by one end 
and the other end is at a height 4 above a smooth table. Prove that, if the 
upper end is let go, the pressure on the table as the coil is formed increases 
from 2h W/l to (2h+31) W/l. 

3. A uniform chain AB is held with its lower end fixed at B and its 
upper end A at a vertical distance above B equal to the length of the chain. 
The end 4 is released, and at the instant when it passes B the end B is also 
released. Prove that the chain becomes straight after an interval equal to 
three-quarters of that in which A fell to B. 


4. Two uniform chains whose masses per unit of length are m, and m, 
are joined by a thread passing over a fixed smooth pulley. Initially the 
chains are held up in coils and they are released simultaneously without 
causing any finite impulse in the thread. Prove that, until one of the chains 
has become entirely uncoiled, the thread slips over the pulley with uniform 
acceleration 

g (Sy ~ a/M-)/(/m, + M2), 
and that the portions of the chains which have become straight increase 
during the interval with uniform accelerations 
29 Jima|(a/my-+a/mg) and 2g a/my/(/m,+a/ms). 

5. A uniform chain of length 7 and weight W is placed on a line of 
greatest slope of a smooth plane of inclination a to the horizontal so that 
it just reaches to the bottom of the plane where there is a small smooth 
pulley over which it can run off, Prove that when a length # has run 
off the tension at the bottom of the plane is 

W(1-sina) #(l—2)/?. 

6. A uniform chain is held with its highest point on the highest generator 
of a smooth horizontal circular cylinder, and lies on the cylinder in a vertical 
plane, subtending an angle 8 at the centre of the circular section on which it 
lies. Prove that, when the chain is let go, the lower end is the first part of 
it to leave the cylinder, and that this happens when the radius drawn through 
the upper end makes with the vertical an angle ¢ given by the equation 


38 cos (p+) =sinB+sin g—sin (P+). 


*269. Chain moving freely in one plane. Let s be the 
length of the chain measured from a chosen particle to any 
particle P,s+ds the length up to a neighbouring particle P’, w 
the component velocity of the particle P along the tangent to the 
chain in the sense in which s increases, v the component velocity of 
the same particle along the normal inwards, ¢ the angle the tangent 
at P makes with a line fixed in the plane, p the radius of curva- 
ture of the curve of the chain at P. Then there are two conditions 
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of inextensibility. In the first place the velocity of P’ has com- 


ponents 
ou ou 
Ut ads, v+~ ds, 
along the tangent and normal at P’, and these lines make angles 


= ds with the tangent and normal at P. Now the velocity of P’ 


v 
v+dv 


sc utdu 


Fig. 83. 


relative to P must ultimately be at right angles to PP’, and 
therefore we have 
(w + a ds cos és ds) —uU- (v su ds) sin ie ds) = 0, 
Os 0s ds ds 


or eerie SEO a: oUt iesh aay eaeainne Ssh (1). 


Again, since PP’ is a constant length and turns in the plane 


with angular velocity oe , the velocity of P’ relative to P resolved 


at right angles to PP’ is ultimately Eee and thus we have 


ie 
dv 0g ou ) si op )- iy 8b 
(v + 2 ds) cos ( ds) + (u+ 5 ds) sin & ds v=ds =, 
ov _u_ dd 
or casos aie{alalnibleveleteroiatalelaleicielevereie'e siaiere (2). 


The equations (1) and (2) are the kinematic conditions of inexten- 
sibility of the chain. 


To form the equations of motion of the chain under any forces 
we have to observe that w, v, d are functions of two independent 
variables s and t, and that the centre of inertia of every element of 
the chain moves under the action of the resultant of the tensions ° 
at its ends and of the bodily forces exerted upon it. 

L. 20 
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Let m be the mass per unit of length, and 7’ the tension at any 
point, S and WV the tangential and normal components of the 
bodily force per unit mass in the senses of w and v. 

For the motion of the element between s and s+ ds resolve 
parallel to the line from which ¢ is measured. We have 


mds fw cos dé —vsin d)=(S cos ¢ —N sin g) mds 
—Tcos$+(1'+ dT) cos ($ + as). 


Performing the differentiations, and replacing 0¢/0s by 1/p, we 
may equate coefficients of sin ¢ and cos ¢ on the two sides of the 
equation, since the line from which ¢ is measured is any line in 
the plane of motion. We thus have 


m (eof) = mS 4+ 


ad T | 
(5 +uae) =m +o , 


These are the equations of motion of the element by resolution 
parallel to the lines which are the tangent and normal at one end 
of it at time f. 

It is to be noticed that the left-hand members of these equa- 
tions might have been written down in accordance with the result 
of Article 263. 


*270. Invariable form. Interesting cases of the motion of a chain 
arise in which the shape of the curve formed by the chain is invariable, but 
the chain moves along the curve. In discussing such cases it conduces to 
clearness to imagine the chain to be enclosed in a rigid tube, of the shape in 
question, and to move along the tube while the tube moves in its plane. The 
velocity of any point of the tube is then determined as the velocity of a 
point of a rigid body moving in two dimensions, and the velocity of any 
element of the chain will be found by compounding a certain velocity w 
relative to the tube with the velocity of any point of the tube. The direction 
of w is that of the tangent to the tube at the point, and its magnitude is 
variable from point to point in accordance with the kinematic conditions of 
inextensibility. 

Taking now the special case of a uniform chain moving under gravity, 
we show that the chain can move steadily in the form of a common catenary, 
the curve retaining its position as well as its form. The velocity w is in this 
case the velocity of an element of the chain, and, with the notation of 


Article 269, we have ; 
U=0, V=0: 
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The equations (1) and (2) of that Article then give us 
- Ow w oO 
Tees 
so that the chain moves uniformly along itself. 
The equations of motion (3) of the same Article are satisfied by 
T=mge sec p + mw”, 
provided the form of the curve is the catenary s=c tan d. 


*271. Examples. 


1. Prove that any curve which is a form of equilibrium for a uniform 
chain under conservative forces is a form which the chain can retain when 
moving uniformly along itself under the same forces and that the tension is 
greater in the steady motion than in equilibrium by mw, where m is the 
mass per unit length of the chain, and w is the velocity with which the chain 
moves along itself. 


2, A uniform chain moves over two smooth parallel rails distant 2a apart 
at the same level and is transferred from a coil at a distance / vertically below 
one rail to a coil at a distance +6 vertically below the other. Prove that 
the portion between the rails can be a common catenary provided the velocity 
of the chain along itself is /( gb). 


3. A uniform chain moves in a plane under no forces in such a way that 
the curve of the chain retains an invariable form which rotates about a fixed 
point in the plane with uniform angular velocity , while the chain advances 
relatively to the curve with uniform velocity V. Prove that the general (y, 7) 
equation of the curve must be of the form 

(p+2V/o)1?=ap+6, 
where @ and 6 are constants. 


4, A uniform chain falls in a vertical plane under gravity. Prove that 
the square of the angular velocity of the tangent at any element is 


1(f_ er 
Ti Xp? 9082) ~ 
the notation being that of Article 269. 


5. A uniform chain hangs in equilibrium over a smooth pulley with one 
end fixed to the extremity of the vertical diameter and portions hanging 
vertically on both sides. Prove that if the end is set free the distance y of 
the lowest point from the horizontal diameter during the first part of the 
motion satisfies the equation 

@-y+39?)¥-(¥—9tP=9 (Y +90) 
where Z is the length of the chain and 2c is the vircumference of the circle. 


6. A uniform chain of length 2Z and mass 2Zp has its ends attached to 
two points A, C and passes over a smooth peg B between A and C and in — 
the same horizontal line with them, the points A, B, C’ being so close together 


20—2 
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that the parts of the chain between them may be considered vertical. Elastic 
threads of natural lengths 7 and 7’ and moduluses A and 2’ are fastened to 
points P and P” of the chain on opposite sides of B and their other ends are 
fixed to points O and 0’ vertically below P and P’. The system oscillates so 
that the threads are always stretched and the points P and /’ are never for 
any finite time at rest. Prove that the time of a complete oscillation is 


Dar nf {LLU p|(dU’ + NT pgll’)}. 


7. A fine elliptic tube is constrained to rotate with uniform angular 
velocity » about its major axis which is vertical, and contains a uniform 
chain whose length is equal to a quadrant of the ellipse. Prove that, if 
w?=4g/l, where / is the latus rectum of the ellipse, the chain will be in 
stable relative equilibrium with one end at the lowest point. 


8. A rough helical tube of pitch a and radius a is placed with its axis 
vertical, and a uniform chain is placed within it, the coefficient of friction 
between the tube and the chain being tanacose. Prove that when the 
chain has fallen a vertical distance ma its velocity is  /(ag sec asinh 2y), 
where p» is determined by the equation 

cot$e tanh »=tanh (uy sin e+4m cosa sin 2e), 


*272. Initial Motion. When the chain starts from rest in 
a position which is not one of equilibrium the initial velocities are + 
zero, and the equations of motion are simplified by the omission of __ 
od/ot. At the same time the kinematic conditions are altered in 


form. Since 
o (5) _ op 
ot \p/ dsdt’ 


this quantity is initially zero, and we may therefore differentiate 
equation (1) of Article 269, and write our result 


gu _ do 
asdt pot’ 
Writing equations (3) of the same Article in the form 
u_ gy, Lar 
OF: slat On 
ov ik 
es Une 


differentiating the first with respect ‘to s, multiplying the second 
by 1/p, and subtracting, we obtain an equation 

0 (G a) = Ld cei eee 

08 \an 08) ip? 408 ape 
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This equation serves to determine the initial tension at any 
point of the chain. To determine the arbitrary constants which 
enter into the solution of the equation we have to use the condi- 
tions which hold at the ends, or at other special points, of the 
chain. Thus if one end of the chain is guided to move on a given 
curve the acceleration of the extreme particle must be directed 
along the tangent to the curve. Cases arise in which this method 
cannot be applied ; thus, in the case of a heavy chain with an end 
moveable on a smooth straight wire not perpendicular to the 
tangent at the end, the equation of motion of an element at the 
end, found by resolving along the wire, cannot be satisfied if the 
acceleration of the element is finite (not infinite) and the tension 
is finite (not zero). The conclusion in such cases must be that 
the chain becomes slack at the end, and it may become slack 
throughout. In such cases it is usually convenient to suppose the 
end of the chain attached to a ring which can slide on the wire, 
and to take the mass of the ring, at first, to be finite: when the 
problem has been solved with this condition we can pass to the 
case above described by supposing the mass of the ring to be 
diminished without limit. 


*273. Impulsive Motion. The equations of impulsive mo- 
tion when the chain is suddenly set in motion follow at once by 
the method of Article 269. We have only to regard S and NW as 
the resolved parts of an impulse reckoned per unit of mass applied 
to an element, and 7’ as impulsive tension. The equations are 


mu= ed +mB8, 
Os 


mv = DN | 
p 


The kinematic conditions are the same as for a chain in con- 
tinuous motion, viz.: equations (1) and (2) of Article 269. 


In case no impulses are applied to the chain except at its ends, 
S and WN vanish, and we can eliminate uw and v, obtaining an 
equation for 7’ in the form 
@ 1:0 somes 
Os a ds) mp? 

The solution of this equation subject to the given terminal’ 
conditions gives the impulsive tension at any point of the chain. 
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*274. Examples. 
1. In the initial motion of a chain under gravity prove that the tension 


satisfies the equation 
eo (. =) me 
ds \m 0s] mp? ~ 


2. A uniform chain hangs under gravity with its ends attached to two 
rings which are free to slide on a smooth horizontal bar. Prove that, if the 
rings are initially held so that the tangents to the chain just below them 
make equal angles y with the horizontal, and are let go, the tension at the 
lowest point is changed in the ratio 2M’ :2M'’+Mcot?y, where M/ is the 
mass of the chain, and J/’ that of either ring. [Cf. Example 5, p. 281.] 


3. If the ends of the chain of Example 2 are held fixed, and the chain 
is severed at its vertex, prove that the tension at a point where the tangent 
makes an angle @ with the horizontal immediately becomes 

$y sec p cos y/(cos y+y sin y). 

4. Impulsive tensions 7, 7g are applied at the ends of a piece of chain 
of mass hanging in the form of a common catenary with terminal tangents 
inclined to the horizontal at angles a and 8. Prove that the kinetic energy 
generated is 

1 tana—tanB ((Z. cosa— 7g cos B)? 

2 oa { a—B 


+(7.? sin a cos a— Tg? sin B cos a} : 


EXAMPLES. 


1. A ball is projected vertically with velocity v, from a point in a rigid 
horizontal plane, and when its velocity is v, a second ball is projected from 
the same point with velocity v,; assuming the restitution in each impact to 
be perfect, prove (i) that the time between successive impacts of the two 
balls is v,/g, (1) that the heights at which they take place are alternately 
(3v, —%) (¥y + %)/8g and (3v,+%,) (v,—%,)/8g, (ili) that the velocities of the 
balls at the impacts are equal and opposite and alternately 4(v,—v,) and 
3 (0 +2). 


2. Two equal balls of radius @ are in contact and are struck simultaneously 
by a ball of radius c moving in the direction of their common tangent ; prove 
that, if all the balls are of the same material, the impinging ball will be 
reduced to rest if the coefficient of restitution is 


$07 (a+c)?/a3 (Qa+c). 


3. Two equal balls lie in contact on a table. A third equal ball impinges 
on them, its centre moving along a line nearly coinciding with a horizontal 
common tangent. Assuming that the periods of the impacts do not overlap, 
prove that the ratio of the velocities which either ball will receive according 
as it is struck first or second is 4 : 3—e, where ¢ is the coefficient of resti- 
tution. 


ee 


EXAMPLES. Syl) 


4, Two spheres of equal radius and of masses A,m and A,m are lying in 
contact on a smooth horizontal plane. A third sphere of the same radius 
and of mass m falls freely with its centre in the vertical plane containing 
the centres of the other two so as to strike them simultaneously. Assuming 
that there is no restitution in any of the impacts prove that the velocity 
produced in the sphere of mass A, is 


0/3 (1+2X5)/(1 + 4A, + 4rA.+12A,AQ), 
where v is the velocity of the falling sphere just before impact. 


5. From one corner A of a rectangular billiard table a ball is projected 
in a direction making an angle a with the side AB; it strikes first the side 
BC, then AD, then DC, then BC again, and then returns to A. Prove that, 
if e is the coefficient of restitution, AB : AD=e? cota: 1+e 


6. Three smooth billiard balls of perfect restitution, each of radius d, 
rest on a smooth table, their centres forming a triangle ABC; prove that, 
if the ball A is to cannon off Bon to C, the angle of impact at B must lie 


between 
2d cos (B+8) 


e—2d sin (B+8)’ 


B-}n-tan“! ee and B+8—}$n—-tan-1 


where 6=sin~14d/a. 


7. Two bodies of masses m, m’', (m>m’), are connected by a string 
passing over a smooth pulley, the coefficient of restitution between the 
greater and the plane being unity and that between the smaller and the 
obstacle zero. They start from rest at the same distance a above a fixed 
horizontal plane, and, when m impinges on the plane, m’ strikes against a 
fixed obstacle. Show that the two bodies are again in a position of in- 
stantaneous rest when m is at a height m?a/(m-+m’)? above the plane. 


8. Show that it is possible to project a small elastic ball inside a regular 
polygon of ” sides so as to describe a regular polygon of the same number 
of sides, and prove that the ratio of the sides of the two polygons is 


7 l-e . l-e . 
2 COB ; {a/ (ae eesin 2) + 4/528 “2\I, 


where ¢ is the coefficient of restitution. 


9. A ball is projected with velocity V from a point of a plane inclined 
at an angle a to the horizontal, the direction of projection is at right angles to 
the plane, and the coefficient of restitution between the ball and the plane 
is e. Prove that, before ceasing to bound, it will have described a length 
2V2 sin a/g cos*a (1 —e)? along the plane. 

10. A hollow elliptic cylinder stands on a horizontal plane with its axis 
vertical. From the focus of a horizontal section a particle is projected in a 
horizontal direction with velocity v. Prove that if it returns to the point of 
projection the height of the section above the table is 2m?ga?/nv*, where m, n 
are any integers and 2a is the major axis, the coefficient of restitution in 
each impact being unity. 
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11. A particle is projected inside a smooth tube of equal mass which is 
closed at both ends and lies on a smooth table. Prove that the distance 
travelled through by the tube when the particle has made (n+1) impacts is 
a(1—e")/(e"—e"*1) or a(1—e*1)/(e"—e"*1) according as nm is odd or even, 
2a being the length of the tube, and e the coefficient of restitution for each 
impact. 


12. In a row of n equal spheres, the coefficient of restitution between 
any two of which is e, one of the terminal spheres impinges directly on its 
neighbour. Prove that their final velocities are in the ratios 


@ a : a8": Ge? i... asta? hictmes 
where a= (1—e) and B=4}(1+e). 


13. Two unequal particles are attached to a thread which passes over a 
smooth pulley. “Initially the smaller is in contact with a fixed horizontal 
plane, and the other at a height 4 above the plane. Prove that, if the co- 
efficient of restitution for each impact is e, and if eis a root of any equation 
of the form e*—2e+1=0 with n integral, the system will come to rest after 
a time 2h(1+e)/v(1—e), where v is the velocity of the particle of greater 
mass immediately before its first impact on the plane. 


14. Two equal spheres are in contact, and are attached by equal threads 
to two other equal spheres at rest. The lines of the threads pass through 
the centres of the spheres to which they are attached and make angles of 30° 
with that common tangent to the first two at their point of contact which 
lies in the plane of the four centres. A fifth equal sphere running along 
this common tangent strikes the first two symmetrically so that the threads 
become tight. Prove that the velocity of the impinging sphere is diminished 
in the ratio 7—12e : 19, where ¢ is the coefficient of restitution. 


15. Two balls of masses I, m and of equal radii, connected by an 
inextensible thread, lie on a smooth table with the thread straight, and a 
ball of the same radius and of mass m’ moving parallel to the thread with 
velocity v strikes the ball m so that the line of centres (m’, m) makes an 
acute angle a with the line of centres (I/,m). Prove that, if e is the co- 
efficient of restitution between m and m', M starts with velocity 


omm’ (1 +e) cos? a/{Mm’ sin?'a+m (M+m+m')}. 


16. Two balls are attached by inextensible threads to fixed points, and 
one of them, of mass m describing a circle with velocity w impinges on the 
other of mass m’ at rest, so that the line of centres makes an angle a with 
the thread attached to m and the threads cross each other at right angles. 
Prove that m’ will start to describe a circle with velocity 

mu Sin a cos a(1+e)/(m cos?a+m’ sin?a), 
where ¢ is the coefficient of restitution between the balls. 
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17. <A particle, describing an ellipse about a focus, strikes a fixed plane 
through the focus at right angles to the major axis. Prove that, if the 
coefficient of restitution is equal to the eccentricity, the major axis of the 
new orbit is half that of the old. 


18. Prove that the impulse necessary to make a particle of unit mass, 
moving in an equiangular spiral of angle a under the action of a force to the 
pole, describe a circle under the action of the same force, is 


TCP) sin G “ 5) 
7 being the distance from the pole, and /’ the force at the moment of impact. 


19. A particle is describing an ellipse of eccentricity e about a focus and 
when its radius vector is half the latus rectum it receives a blow which makes 
it move towards the other focus with a momentum equal to that of the blow. 
Find the position of the axis of the new orbit and show that its eccentricity 


is $(e-1-e). 


20. <A particle of mass m is projected from a point P with velocity V and 
moves under a force to a fixed point S varying inversely as the square of the 
distance. PP’ is the chord through the other focus of the path. When the 
particle reaches P’ the kinetic energy is increased by 4mV?R/(4a—) by a 
tangential impulse, & being the distance SP and 2a the major axis of the 
orbit. Prove that the new path is independent of the direction of projection. 


21. A comet describing a parabola of latus rectum 2/ before it has 
reached the apse collides at a point of its orbit distant R from the Sun 
with another comet of equal mass falling from rest at an infinite distance 
directly towards the Sun, and the two comets coalesce. Prove that the 
subsequent orbit is an ellipse of major axis 2a, given by (1—0/2)?=2R/a. 


22. A particle is describing an ellipse about a centre of force in one focus 
S, and when it is at the end / of the further latus rectum it receives a blow 
in direction SH which makes it move at right angles to S#. Find the 
momentum generated by the blow, and prove that the particle will proceed 
to describe an ellipse of eccentricity ./{2e?/(1+e?)}. 


23, A particle is describing an ellipse about a focus S, and when it is at 
one end of the latus rectum it receives a blow which makes it describe a 
confocal hyperbola. Prove that the direction of the blow makes with the 
tangent to the ellipse an angle cot~1e, where e is the eccentricity of the 
ellipse. 


24. A shell of mass / is moving with velocity V. An internal explosion 
generates an amount / of energy and thereby breaks the shell into two 
fragments whose masses are in the ratio m,:m,. The fragments continue 
to move in the original line of motion of the shell. Prove that their 


velocities are 
V+J/2m LH /m,M), V—/(2m,E/m dM). 
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25. Weights P and W equilibrate on a wheel and axle of negligible mass. 
A weight W is attached to P and after the lapse of one second another weight 
W is attached to the ascending weight W. Prove that, after the lapse of 
another second, the velocity of the ascending weight 2 W is 


gb (2a— b)/(a? + ab + 207), 
a being the radius of the wheel, and b the radius of the axle. 


26. A particle of mass m is attached by inextensible threads to particles 
of masses m' and m’. The particles are placed on a smooth table with the 
threads in two perpendicular straight lines, and the particle m is struck by a 
blow in the direction of the bisector of the angle between the threads so that 
both threads are jerked. Prove that the initial velocities of m’ and m” are 
in the ratio m+m"” : m+av. 


27. <A particle of mass J/ is projected with velocity V in a direction 
making an angle 6 with the horizontal, being attached to the point of pro- 
jection by an inextensible thread of length V? cosec?6/2g. Prove that the 
impulsive tension when the thread becomes tight is W/V cos*@ cosec 6, and 
that immediately after the change of motion the tension is Mg (1—2 sin*6). 


28. Three particles A, B, C of equal mass are placed on a smooth plane 
inclined at an angle a to the horizontal, and B, C are connected with A by 
threads of length h seca which make equal angles a with the line of greatest 
slope through A on opposite sides of it. If A is struck by a blow along the 
line of greatest slope so as to start to move downwards with velocity V, find 
when the threads become tight, and prove that the velocity of A immediately 


afterwards is 
V/(8—2 sin?a)+2gh sin a/ V. 


29. Four equal particles are attached at the corners of a rhombus formed 
of four threads each of length a, and the system is moving on a horizontal 
plane with uniform velocity w in the direction of the longer diagonal AC’ 
when the end A of that diagonal is suddenly fixed. Prove that the sides of 
the rhombus begin to turn with angular velocity 2usina/a(1+2sin?a), 
where 2a is the acute angle of the rhombus. 


30. A set of 2n—1 particles connected by inextensible threads are sus- 
pended from two fixed points in a horizontal line so as to hang symmetrically, 
their weights being such that each of the two lowest threads makes an angle 
a with the horizontal and each of the threads makes an angle a with the 
one below it. Prove that, if the lowest particle (mass m) is struck by a 
vertical impulse P, the horizontal component of the initial velocity of any 
particle will vary inversely as its mass, and the vertical component of the 
velocity of the 7th from the lowest will be 

P sina 


mee {(2n— 27 —1) sin a+2 cos a cot na—sin (27 +1) a}. 
a 
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» 31. Three particles of equal mass are attached at equal intervals to a 
rigid rod of negligible mass, and the system being at rest one of the extreme 
particles is struck by a blow at right angles to the rod. Prove that the 
kinetic energy imparted to the system when the other extreme particle is 
fixed and the rod turns about it is less than that which arises when the 
system is free in the ratio 24 : 25. 


32. Two equal rigid rods AB, BC of negligible masses carry equal 
particles attached at A, C and the middle points of the rods, and, the rods 
being freely hinged at B and laid out straight, the end A is struck with an 
impulse at right angles to the rods. Prove that the velocities of the particles 
are in the ratios 9: 2:2: 1. 


33. Four particles of equal masses are tied at equal intervals to a thread, 
and the system is placed on a smooth table so as to form part of a regular 
polygon whose angles are each w—a. Prove that if an impulse is applied 
to one of the end particles in the direction of the thread attached to it 
the kinetic energy generated is greater than it would be if the particles 
were constrained to move in a circular groove and the impulse were 
applied tangentially in the ratio cos?a+4 sin?a : cos?a+2 sin?a. 


34. <A rod of length 2a is held in a position inclined at an angle a to 
the vertical, and is then let fall on a smooth horizontal plane (no restitution). 
Prove that the end of the rod which strikes the plane will leave it im- 
mediately after impact if the height through which the rod falls is greater 


than 
qs @ Sec a cosec?a (1+3 sin?a)*. 


35. <A particle of mass m impinges directly on a smooth uniform spheroid 
of mass M and semiaxes a, 6 at rest, no energy being lost in the impact. 
Show that, if 

1<U/m<6—-10ab/(a? +), 


the point of impact may be so chosen that the particle is reduced to rest. 


36. A circular cylinder rocks between two parallel rails whose distance 
apart is less than the diameter of the cylinder. Prove that the greatest 
heights of the axis above its equilibrium position diminish in geometrical 
progression. 


37. Any number of equal uniform rods are jointed together so as to have 
a common extremity and placed symmetrically so as to be generators of a 
cone of vertical angle 2a, and the system falling with velocity V strikes sym- 
metrically a smooth fixed sphere of radius ¢ (no restitution). Prove that the 
angular velocity with which each rod begins to turn is 


V (ec cosa~ a sin?a)/(4a? sin?a +c? cot?a — ac sin 2a). 
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38. The corners A, B of a uniform rectangular disc ABCD are free to 
slide on two smooth fixed rigid wires 0A, OB at right angles to each other 
in a vertical plane and equally inclined to the vertical. The disc being in a 
position of equilibrium with AB horizontal, find the velocity produced by an 
impulse applied along the lowest edge CD. 

Prove that, if AB=2a, BC= 4a, then AB will just rise to coincidence 
with a wire if the impulse is such as would impart to a mass equal to that 
of the disc a velocity 2 /{ag (4—2./2)}. 

39. <A uniform rigid semicircular wire is rotating in its own plane about 
a hinge at one end, and is suddenly brought to rest by an impulse applied 
at the other end along the tangent at that end. Prove that the impulsive 
stress couple is greatest at a point whose angular distance from the hinge is 
dp, where ¢ tand}g@=1. 

40. <A heavy ring of radius a@ rolls with its plane vertical down a plane 
of inclination a on which lie a series of pointed obstacles which are equal 
and at equal distances from each other, and which are sufficiently high to 
prevent the ring from ever touching the plane. Prove that, if the ring starts 
from rest in a position in which it is in contact with two obstacles, and if 
there is no slipping, its angular velocity as it leaves the (n+1)th obstacle 
is given by 

deo” = 2g sin a sin y cos*y (1— cos*”y)/(1 — costy), 
where 2y is the angle subtended at the centre by two adjacent obstacles 
when the ring touches both. 


41. A circular disc, with 7 spikes projecting from it in its plane at equal 
angular intervals, is projected with its plane vertical so as to strike a rough 
horizontal plane (zero restitution) so that the line joining the point of contact 
to the centre makes an angle z/n with the vertical. Show that, if at the 
instant the velocity of the centre is V and the angular velocity is , the 
number of its spikes which strike the plane is the greatest integer in the 
value of m given by the equation 


(1—2a?«-? sin? a/n)” (x2o +aV)=2x,/(ag) sin 7/2n, 
where a@ is the radius of the circle on which the ends of the spikes lie, « is 


the radius of gyration about the end of a spike and the radius of the disc is - 


less than @ cos w/n. 


42. A uniform ball moving without rotation with velocity V strikes the 
ground at an angle a with the vertical, and subsequently meets a bat whose 
plane is vertical and perpendicular to the plane of the ball’s motion, and 
which is kept moving in the vertical plane of the ball’s motion with a uniform 
velocity in a direction making a given angle with the horizontal. Prove that 
after striking the bat the ball will _ if the vertical velocity of the bat 
is greater than ; 

3V cosa (e+3 tan a), 
gravity being neglected, and e being the coefficient of restitution between the 
ball and the ground; the bat and the ground are supposed to he sufficiently 
rough to prevent sliding. 
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43. A sphere of radius @ rolling on a rough table with velocity V comes 
to a slit of breadth 6 perpendicular to its path. Prove that, if there is no 
restitution, the condition that it should cross the slit without jumping is 

V?2>100 ga (1 — cos a) sina (14—10 sin?a)/(7 — 10 sin®a)?, 
where b=2a sina and l7ga cosa> V?+10ga. 


44, A sphere centre 0 with its centre of gravity at a point G distant ¢ 
from O is dropped vertically upon a plane of inclination a to the horizontal 
so that G' is above O and GO is normal to the plane. Prove that, if the 
plane is rough enough to prevent sliding, the kinetic energy lost in the impact 
is to that of the sphere before impact in the ratio 

(1 — e?) cos?a +(x? sin?a)/{k?+ (a+c)} : 1, 
where « is the radius of gyration of the sphere about an axis through G at 
right angles to GO. 


45. A circular disc of mass M/, radius a, and moment of inertia WK? 
about its centre, spinning with angular velocity © impinges normally on a 
rough rod of mass m. Prove that the angular velocity immediately after 
impact is (7+ m) K?0/{(M+m) K?+ma?}, there being no restitution. 


46. Two rough circular discs of masses Jf,, If, radii a,, a, and radii of 
gyration £,, k, about their centres, spinning about their centres with angular 
velocities ©,, , impinge directly, the relative velocity of the centres before 
impact being V. Prove that, if there is no restitution, the kinetic energy 
lost in impact is 

1 Ve re is (a,2,+4,2,)? 
2 1M, +1/al, © 2 1/My (1+ a,?/hy?) + 1/ My (1 + a9? /hy?) 

47. A truck of mass W/, which has 7, pairs of wheels, each pair having an 
axle, the mass of the axle and pair of wheels being m,, the radius of gyration 
of the axle and pair of wheels about the axis of the axle being /,, and the 
radius of either wheel being @,, impinges directly on another truck running 
on the same metals and for which the corresponding quantities are I/,, ng, 
My, ko, Gy. Prove that, if 

N,=M,+2ymk?2/a? and N,=M,+nym,k,2/a,?, 
the impulse between them is V,V,V(1+e)/(V,+1.), where V is the relative 
velocity before impact and ¢ is the coefficient of restitution. 


48. Assuming that in the impact of the two trucks the force of restitution 
in any state of strain of a buffer is 8 times that during compression, prove 
that the relative velocity after impact is reversed in sense and is in magnitude 
_ ./B times that before. Further, if the forces of compression for the two 
buffers are the products of Z,, #, and the contractions of the buffers and the 
forces of restitution are the products of 2,8, #,8 and the contractions, the 
periods of compression and restitution are 7’ and 7’/,/8, where 

Tan (By *+ By Nyt +N}, 
the notation V,, WV, being the same as in Example 47. 
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49. A sphere of mass m falls vertically and impinges with velocity V 
against a board of mass M which is moving with velocity U on a horizontal 
plane. The upper face of the board is rough and the lower face smooth, and 
the coefficient of restitution is e. Prove that, if the coefficient of friction 
exceeds 2M U/(7M+ 2m) (1+e) V, the kinetic energy lost in the impact is 

4m (1—e?) V2+mMU?|(7M + 2m). 


50. A ball is let fall upon a hoop, of which the mass is 1/n of that of 
the ball, and which is suspended from a point in its circumference, about 
which it can turn freely in a vertical plane; prove that, if e is the coefficient 
of restitution, and a the inclination to the vertical of the radius passing 
through the point at which the ball strikes the hoop, the ball rebounds in a 
direction making with the horizontal an angle tan~! {(1+37) tana—e cot a}. 


51. A homogeneous sphere is allowed to fall on one end of a uniform 
horizontal beam balanced on a horizontal axis through its centre of inertia. 
Prove that the sphere will not rebound unless the mass of the beam is at 
least three times as great as that of the ball, the coefficient of restitution 
being unity. 


52. A plank of length 2a is turning about a horizontal axis through 
its centre of gravity and a particle strikes the rising half, rebounds, and 
strikes the other half, the coefficient of restitution being unity. Prove that, 
if the motion indefinitely repeats itself, the inclination of the plank to the 
horizontal must never exceed a where J (7+2a)tana=ma?, I being the 
moment of inertia of the plank about its axis, and m the mass of the particle. 


53. A wedge of mass J/ and angle a with a smooth face and a rough face 
is placed with the smooth face on a table and a uniform sphere of mass m is 
dropped upon it symmetrically. Prove that, if there is no restitution, the 
kinetic energy is diminished by the impact in the ratio 


(M+m) sin? a : M+msin? a+? (M+m). 


54. Two equal rigid uniform discs, each in the shape of an equilateral 
triangle, rest with two edges in contact. They are struck at the same instant 
with equal blows P in opposite directions bisecting the common edge and one 
other edge of each, so that they are pressed together and begin to slide one 
over the other. Find the velocity v of the point of application of either 
blow resolved in its direction, and prove that, if » is the coefficient of friction, 
the kinetic energy generated in the system is (1—p,/8) Pv, assuming no 
restitution. 


55. A smooth oval disc is rotating with angular velocity on a smooth 
horizontal. plane about its centre of inertia which is fixed, when it strikes a 
smooth rod of mass m at the middle point of the rod. Prove that the new 
angular velocity is (J — mep?) w/([+mp?), where Z is the moment of inertia of 
the disc about an axis through its centre perpendicular to its plane, p the 


perpendicular from the centre of inertia to the normal at the point of contact, 


and é the coefficient of restitution. 
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56. A small smooth ring of mass m slides on the side AB of a square 
ABCD formed of four rigidly connected rods, An impulse & is applied to C 
in direction DC. Prove that the initial velocity of the ring is 


Rac/{me? + (M+m) hk}, 
where 2a is the length of a side, c is the distance of the ring from the middle 


point of AB, M is the mass of the square and & its radius of gyration about 
its centre, 


57. A uniform rod of length 2a moving in a vertical plane falls on a 
horizontal smooth plane so as to make with it an angle @ at the instant of 
impact, and there is perfect restitution. Prove that, if at the instant of 
impact, the rod is turning about any point in the vertical line through that 
point of the rod which is distant a(1+4sec?@) from the lower end, the 
angular velocity and the vertical component of the velocity of the centre 
of inertia will be immediately reversed, and further that if 36 cos @=aw?/g 
the subsequent impacts on the plane will take place at equal intervals of time 
26/o. 


58. A smooth uniform cube of side 2a and radius of gyration £ about an 
axis through its centre is free to turn about an axis which is horizontal and 
passes through the centres of two opposite faces, and the cube is at rest with 
two faces horizontal. An equal cube falls without rotation and with velocity 
V, and strikes the upper face of the first cube along a line parallel to the 
fixed axis and at a distance c from the vertical plane through it. Prove that, 
if e is the coefficient of restitution and a the angle which the lower face of 
the falling cube makes with the horizontal, the angular velocity imparted to 
the first cube is cV (1+e)/(? +4? + a? — a? sin 2a), 


59. Two uniform rods 4B, BC of masses m, m’ lie on a smooth table 
inclined to each other at an angle a; they are jointed at B, and the end A 
turns on a pivot fixed to the table. If AB is struck at the middle by a blow 
P perpendicular to AB the kinetic energy of the resulting motion is 

| £P2)(4m+4m/ — 3m! cos? a). 

If there is a smooth peg touching BC at its middle point on the proper 

side to give constraint the kinetic energy is 
4 P2/(4m + 4m’ — $m’ cosa). 

60. Two uniform rods 4B, BC hinged together at B are moving about 
the middle point of AC as instantaneous centre of rotation, with no motion 
relative to each other, when a point in one of the rods is suddenly fixed, 
ABO being at the moment a right angle. Prove that, if after impact the 
relative motion of the rods is initially zero, the point must be the hinge. 


61. Two lengths 2a and 20 are cut from the same uniform rod of mass J/ 
and freely jointed at one end of each. The rods being at rest in a straight 
line, an impulse /V is applied at the free end of a Prove that the kinetic 
energy when 6 is free is to that when the further end of 6 is fixed in 
the ratio (4a + 3b) (Ba + 4b)/12 (a+b). 
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62. An equilateral triangle formed of three equal uniform rods hinged at 
their ends is held in a vertical plane with one side horizontal and the opposite 
corner downwards. Prove that, if after falling through any height. the 
middle point of the highest rod is suddenly stopped, the impulsive stresses at 
the upper and lower hinges will be in the ratio ,/13 : 1. 


63. <A rectangle, sides 2a and 2b, formed of four uniform rods of the | 


same material and section, smoothly hinged at the ends, is moving without 
rotation on a smooth horizontal plane, when a side of length 2a impinges on 
a small rough peg (zero restitution). Prove that for that side to acquire the 
greatest possible angular velocity, the point of impact must be at a distance 


a {(36+-a)|(3b+3a)}* from its centre. Prove also that the rectangle cannot 
begin to rotate as a rigid body unless the direction of motion before impact 
makes with the impinging side an angle greater than 

tan-1 4 (8044) (8+ 3a)" 
b (26482) 

64, A rhombus formed of four similar uniform rods freely hinged at the 
angular points is rotating on a smooth horizontal plane about its centre when 
one corner is suddenly fixed. Prove that the relative angular velocities of 
the rods just before and just after the impulse are in the ratio 5—3cosa : 2, 
where a is the angle of the rhombus at the corner fixed. 


65. A rhombus formed of four equal uniform rods each of length 2a ~ 


freely jointed at. common extremities is moving with velocity v in the direction 
of one of its diagonals of length 4acosa, when the middle point of one of 
the front sides is suddenly fixed. Prove that the initial angular velocity of 
that side is zero, and that of the adjacent sides is 3 (v/a) sin a. 


66. Eight equal uniform rods AB, BC,... HK freely jointed at their 
extremities are placed on a table in the form of a square with two rods in 
each side, the ends A, & being in contact but free. Prove that if the end A 
is set in motion with a given velocity in a direction making an angle @ with 
AB, then X will start in a direction making an angle ¢ with AB, where 


3409 tan d =433 tan 8. 


67. Twelve equal rods each of length 2a are so jointed together that 
they can be the edges of a cube, and the framework moves symmetrically 
through a configuration in which each rod makes an angle 6 with the vertical ; 
prove that, if w is velocity of the centre of inertia, the kinetic energy is 
3M ($0°6?+u*), where Uf is the mass of the framework, and that, if the frame 
strikes the ground when w= V and 6=0, then w is reduced to 


V/(1 + 3% cosec? 6). 
68. An indefinite number of equal uniform rods are loosely jointed 


together and are in a straight line and at rest when a blow P is struck at the 
free end of the extreme rod in a direction perpendicular to its length. Prove 


a 
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that the impulsive force exerted at the hinge at the further end of the n 
rod. is 

=e 2n af an 7 

(—)” P 2?" sin 2" 

69. A set of (2n+1) equal rods OA, OB, OC,... each of mass m and 
length 2a are freely jointed at O, and lie in one plane so that any two neigh- 
bouring rods are inclined at an angle a, =27/(2n+1); an impulse P acts 
along OA and @, oy, ... are the initial angular velocities communicated to the 
rods on each side of OA in order. Prove that 

@, COSEC a=, Cosec 2Za=,..=fu/a, 


where uv, =8 P/{(2n—1) m}, is the initial velocity of OA. 


& 


70. Four small smooth rings of equal mass are attached at equal 
intervals to a thread and rest on a circular wire in a vertical plane. The 
radius of the wire is one-third of the length of the thread, and the rings are 
at the four upper corners of a regular hexagon inscribed in the circle, the two 
lower rings being at the ends of the horizontal diameter. Prove that, if the 
thread is cut between one of the extreme particles and one of the middle 
ones the tension in the horizontal part is suddenly diminished in the 
ratio 5 : 9. 


71. Particles of masses m and m’ are fastened to the ends of a thread 
which rests in a vertical plane on the surface of a smooth horizontal circular 
cylinder of mass WV which can slide on a horizontal plane. The system is 
initially held at rest so that the radii of the circular section through the 
particles make with the vertical angles a and 8. Prove that when the system 
is released the tension of the thread immediately becomes 


M (sin a+sin B)+(m sina+m’sin B) {1—cos (a+B)} 
Beg (m+m’) (+m sin? a+m’ sin? B) — mim’ (cos a— cos 8)?" 


72. A particle P, of mass J, rests in equilibrium on a smooth horizontal 
table being attached to three particles of masses m, m/’, m” by cords which 
pass over smooth pulleys at points 4, B, C at the edge of the table. Prove 
that, if the cord supporting m” is cut, J/ will begin to move in a direction 
making with OP an angle 

fcilt (m ~ m’) {(m +m’)? — m'} 

4Mmm'm'? + (m+n) p? ? 


where p2=2m’m'? + 2/2? + Qm2m/2 — m+ — m4 — m4. 


73.. Two particles A, B of masses m, m’ are connected by a thread which 
passes through a smooth ring C at the top of a smooth plane of inclination a 
to the horizontal. . Initially 4C (=a) is along a line of greatest slope, and 
BO is vertical. Prove that, if A is projected at right angles to AC with 
velocity v, B will begin to ascend or descend according as 


ml/m< or >sina+v/ga. 
L. 21 
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74, A sphere of mass m hangs by a chain of length 6 and negligible mass 
to one end of a rigid horizontal arm of length ¢, which is free to rotate about 
a fixed vertical axis passing through its other end. The arm is seized and 
made to rotate with angular velocity ©. Prove that the tension of the chain 
immediately becomes m (g+7c?/b), and that the plane through the chain and 
the radius from the centre of the sphere to the point of attachment starts to 
rotate with angular velocity $9 about the radius. 


75. A thread ABC is fixed at A and has particles of masses m, m’ 
attached to it at B and QO, and the system is held in a vertical plane so that 
AB and BC make acute angles a and a+ with the vertical. Prove that, 
when B and Care let go, the initial tension of AB is 


m(m-+m’) g cos a/(m-+m’ sin? B). 


76. <A circular wire of mass J/ is held at rest in a vertical plane, on a 
smooth table, and a particle of mass m rests against it being supported by 
an inextensible thread which passes over the wire and is secured to a fixed 
point in the plane of the wire at the same level as the highest point of the 
wire. Prove that if the wire is set free the pressure of the particle upon it 
is immediately diminished by an amount mg sin? a/(/+4m sin? $a), where a 
is the angular distance of the ring from the highest point of the wire. 


77. Four particles A, B, C, D of equal mass connected by equal threads 


are placed on a smooth plane of inclination a(<#m) to the horizontal, so _ 


that AC is a line of greatest slope and 4B, AD make angles a with AC on 
opposite sides of it. If the uppermost particle A is held, and the particles 
B and D are released, prove that the tension in each of the lower threads is 
instantly diminished in the ratio 

(1—2 sin? a)/(1 +2 sin? a). 


78. A bead of mass m’ can slide on a thread one end of which is fixed 
while the other end carries a particle of mass m. Initially m is held at the 
level of the fixed end, and the two parts of the thread make equal angles a 
with the vertical. Prove that, if the particle m is released, the initial tension 
in the thread is mm’g cos a/(m'+4m cos*a), and the initial acceleration of the 
bead m’ is 

g (m' + 2m cos? a)/(m' + 4m cos? a). 


79. One end of a thread PQ is fixed to a point P on a smooth horizontal 
plane, and the other end @Q is attached to a small smooth ring of mass m 
which rests on the plane; another thread passes through the ring and is 
fixed at one end to a point & of the plane while its other end S carries a 
particle of mass M. Initially the angle PQR is obtuse and equal to @, and 
the angle RYS is right; the particle M is projected parallel to QR with 
velocity V. Prove that the initial tension in PQ is 


Mm V? (sin 8 — cos B)/a (m+ M+ sin 28), 
where @ is the length of QS. 


_—-—— 
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80. There is a system of 2 moveable pulleys m,, mg, ... m, and n corre- 
sponding counterpoises of masses p,, jy)... fn. Each pulley and its counter- 
poise are suspended by a cord passing over the preceding pulley. The 
highest cord (connecting m, and p,) passes over a fixed pulley, and no cord 
passes over the lowest pulley m,. The suffixes indicate the order in which 
the pulleys are slung. The pulleys are simultaneously set free. Prove that, 
if 7,, T,, ... 7, are the tensions in the cords, 


2 (Zp 41/M%p+ Tp—1/Mp-1) = Ly (1/mp+1 [pp +4/my 1); 
further, if the mass of each pulley (m) is to the mass of each counterpoise (p) 
as 5 : 3, prove that the downward acceleration of the p moveable pulley is 


32n— Foe | 


Btls ° (30 -1)9. 


81. Two equal particles connected by an inextensible thread lie on a 
smooth table with the thread straight; prove that, if one of them is pro- 
jected on the table at right angles to the thread, the initial radius of curvature 
of its path is twice the length of the thread, 


82. A small ring of mass m rests on a smooth straight wire, and another 
particle of mass m’' is connected with it by a thread of length a. Prove that, 
if m’ is projected in a direction at right angles to the wire from a point on it 
at a distance a from m, the initial radius of curvature of the path is 


a(m+m’')/m. 


83. An inextensible thread passes through two smooth rings A, Bona 
smooth table; particles of masses p and g are attached to the ends, and a 
particle of mass m is attached to a point O between A and L. Prove that, if 
m is projected horizontally at right angles to the thread, the initial curvature 
of its path is (p/OA ~ g/OB)/(p+q4+m). 


84, <A particle of mass m on a smooth table is joined to a particle of 
mass m/ hanging just over the edge by a thread of length @ at right angles 
to the edge. Prove that, if the system starts from rest, the radius of curva- 
ture of the path of m immediately after it leaves the table is 


Im'a {(m-+m!)2-+m'2}# 
(m+m')? (m+m')2+2m’2 * 


85. Two particles A, B are connected by a fine string; A rests on a rough 
horizontal table (coefficient of friction=p) and B hangs vertically at a 
distance / below the edge of the table. If A is on the point of motion, and 
B is projected horizontally with velocity wu, show that A will begin to move | 
with an acceleration pw?/{(m™ +1) 0}, and that the initial radius of curvature of 
B's path will be (4+1) 7. 


21—2 
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86. Three particles A, B, C are connected by two threads AB, AC and 
placed in a line on a smooth table. The extreme particles are projected at 
right angles to the thread with velocities u,v. Prove that, if m, p, q are the 
masses, and a, b the lengths of the threads, the initial curvatures of the 
paths of B and Care 

(q+m) @la+gr/b 4 (ptm) v2/b+ puila 
(ptqt+m) wv (p+qtm)? © 

87. A particle of mass m is attached to one end of a thread which passes 
through a bead of mass M/ and the other end is secured to a point on a 
smooth horizontal table on which whole rests. Initially the two portions of 
the thread are straight and contain an obtuse angle a, the portion between m 
and WM being of length a, and m is projected at right angles to this portion. 
Prove that the initial radius of curvature of the path of m is 


a (1+4mM—1 cos? $a). 


88. Into the top of a smooth fixed sphere of radius a is fitted a smooth 
vertical rod. A uniform rod of length 26 rests on the sphere with its upper 
end constrained to remain on the vertical rod, the centre of gravity being at 
a distance ¢ from the point of contact. Prove that if the constraint is 
removed the pressure on the sphere is instantaneously diminished in the ratio 


b(b-c) : (b?+3c?). 


89. Two equal uniform rods each of length 2a are freely hinged at one 
extremity and their other extremities are connected by an inextensible thread 
of length 2/7. The system rests on two smooth pegs distant c apart in a 
horizontal line. Prove that, if the thread is severed, the initial angular 
acceleration of either rod is 

(8a%e — 0?) g/(§ a7l? + 32a4c//? — 8a?cl). 


90. Six equal uniform rods each of mass m are freely jointed and are 
kept in the form of a regular hexagon by a thread joining two opposite 
corners. The hexagon is in a vertical plane with one rod fixed and horizontal 
and a particle of mass p is attached to the middle point of the lowest rod. 
The thread is then destroyed. Prove that p descends with initial acceleration 


(9m +3p) g/(10m+3p). 


91. A uniform circular disc is supported in a vertical plane by two. cords 
attached to the ends of a horizontal diameter, each making an angle a with 


the horizontal. One of the cords being cut, prove that the tension of the - 


other is suddenly diminished in the ratio 2sin?a : 1+2 sina. 


92. A uniform circular disc is symmetrically suspended by two elastic 


cords of natural length’e inclined at an angle a to the vertical and attached — 


to the highest point of the disc. Prove that, if one of the cords is cut, the 
initial radius of curvature of the path of the centre of the disc is 

3 cos ab (b—c)/(c sin 4a —b sin 2a), 
where 0 is the equilibrium length of each cord. — 
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93. A uniform equilateral triangular board is suspended by three equal 
cords from the corners of a similar triangle in a horizontal plane; prove that, 
if one of the cords is cut, the tensions in the remaining two are instantly 
diminished in the ratio 3sin?a : 2+4sin?a, where a is the angle which the 
plane through the two cords makes with the horizontal. 


94. A thin uniform rectangular board hinged along a line in itself 
parallel to one side is opened out to any angle and placed on a smooth 
horizontal plane so that the cross section of the board made by a vertical 
plane perpendicular to the hinge is a triangle 4 BC, of which the side AB is 
in the horizontal plane, and the angle Cin the hinge. Prove that C starts to 
move in a direction making with the vertical an angle whose tangent is 
4tan Atan Btan$(4—B), and find its initial vertical and_ horizontal 
accelerations. 


95. A circular ring hangs in a vertical plane on two pegs in a horizontal 
line subtending an angle 2a at the centre. One peg is suddenly removed. 
Find the pressure on the remaining peg when it is (1) smooth, (2) rough, and 
prove that these pressures are in the ratio 1 : ,/(1+ tan? a). 


96. Four uniform rods two of length 2a and two of length 2b whose 
masses are proportional to their lengths are freely jointed so as to form a 
parallelogram. One of the rods of length 2a is free to turn about a pivot at 
a distance ¢ from its middle point, and is initially held in a horizontal 
position so that the figure is a rectangle, and is let go. Prove that the 
initial angular acceleration of each of the horizontal rods is 


ge (a+ b)ite (a+b) +a*(fa+d)}. 


97, A sphere resting on a rough horizontal plane is divided into an in- 
definitely great number of sulid segments by planes through a common 
diameter and is kept in shape with this diameter vertical by means of a band 
round the horizontal great circle. Prove that, if the band is cut the pressure 
on the plane is instantly diminished by the fraction 4577/2048 of itself. 


98. Two uniform rods 4B, BC of masses m, m' and lengths 2a, 26 are 
freely jointed at B. The end 4 is fixed and the system is supported by a 
string attached to C’in a position in which 4B, BC make angles a and B with 
the vertical. Prove that, if the string is cut, the initial angular accelerations 
of AB and BC are 

4 (m+ 2m’) sina—2m'sin Bcos(a—8) g 
16 (m+3m')—4m/ cos?(a-B) =a” 
4 (m+3m’) sin B— 2 (m+ 2m’) sin a cos (a — 8) 
16 (7 + 3m’) — 4m’ cos? (a— 8) 


and 


SI 


99. A uniform rod of length 2a and weight W rests on a rough horizontal 
plane with its pressure on the plane uniformly distributed. A horizontal 
force P, large enough to produce motion, is suddenly applied at one end: 
perpendicularly to the length of the rod. Prove that the rod begins to turn 
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about a point distant 7 from its middle point, where wv is the positive root of 
the equation 
v —(4-2P/pW) aa —%Pa?/pW=0, 


where p is the coefficient of friction. 


100. A thin uniform rectangular plank of mass J/ is suspended from 
four points in the same horizontal plane by four parallel chains of equal 
length and negligible mass attached to the corners, and a uniform cylinder of 
mass m is on the plank with its axis parallel to an edge and its centre of 
inertia vertically over that of the plank, The whole system is drawn aside 
in the vertical plane at right angles to the axis of the cylinder till the chains 
make an angle a with the vertical, and is then let go. Prove that the initial 
tension of each chain is 


4 (M+m) (83M+m) g cos a/{3 (+m) — 2m cos? a}, 
or $M (M+m) g cos a/{M +m sin? a—mp sina cos a}, 
according as p» the coefficient of friction is greater or less than 
(M+m) tan a/(3M+m). 


101. A uniform circular disc (mass J/) rotates in a horizontal plane with 
angular velocity ». Close round it moves a ring of mass m and radius ¢ 
rotating about its centre with angular velocity v(<@). The ring carries a 
massless smooth spoke along a radius, and a bead of mass p can move on the 
spoke under the action of a force to the centre of the ring equal to 
p/(distance)2, and the bead is in relative equilibrium at a distance a from the 
centre. Prove that, if a slight continuous action now begins between the 
disc and the ring, of the nature of friction and proportional to the relative 
angular velocity, the distance of the bead from the centre, and the angular 
velocity of the ring, will at first increase, and their values after a short time ¢ 
will be 
a+4Parr (o—v)/(me?+pa?*), 
and 

vy +tr (o—v)/(me? + pa?) —$ dé [A (@ — v) (me? + pa?) ] [2/Me? + 1]/(me?+pa*)], 
where }6@ is the frictional couple when the relative angular velocity is 6. 


102. A series of 2n equal uniform rods each of mass m are hinged 
together and held so that they are alternately horizontal and vertical, each 
vertical rod being lower than the preceding; the highest rod is horizontal 
and can turn freely round its end which is fixed. Prove that, when the rods 
are let go, the horizontal component Xj, and the vertical component Y,, of 
the initial action between the 27th and the (27+1)th rods are given by 

Xy=B (—5+4+2,/6)"+ 0 (-5=2,/6)", 
Vo, = B' (-5+2,/6)"+C' (-5=2,/6)’, 
the constants B, C, B’, C’ being determined by the equations 
Xn =0, Von=0, X,+2X)=0, 2¥,+16¥,—5mg=0. 
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103. A chain is formed of m equal symmetrical rods, each of length 2a 
and radius of gyration & about its centre of mass. One end is fixed and the 
whole is supported in a horizontal line. Prove that, if the supports are 
simultaneously removed, the free end begins to move with acceleration 


g({1+(—)"*!sech log (tanh $6)], where 6=log (a/h). 


104. A mass / rests on a smooth table and is connected with a particle 
of mass m by an inextensible thread passing through a hole in the table. 
Prove that, if m is released from rest in a position in which its polar coordi- 
nates are a, a referred to the hole as origin and the vertical as initial line, 
then in the initial motion 

(+m) 7)=mq cos a, ab,= —g sina, 
a(M@+m) 7" =3mg? sin? a, a6)" =g? sin a cos a (M+3m)/(M+m). 
Also prove that the initial radius of curvature of the path of m is 


6 (ai? + Go2)* (woo - Hote) 
where Hy=7, Fy=A0, Vo =75" —306,2, y= ab." + 67,4 : 


105. One end of a uniform rod of length 2a and mass m is freely jointed 
to a board of mass UM at its centre of inertia and the board is placed on a 
smooth table. The rod is held so as to make an angle a with the vertical, 
and is let go. Prove that the initial radius of curvature of the path of its 
middle point is 
a {M? cos?a+(M+m)? sin? a}? /M (M+ m)?. 


106. A garden roller is at rest on a horizontal plane rough enough to 
prevent slipping, the handle being so held that the plane through the axis of 
the cylinder and the centre of inertia of the handle makes an angle a with 
the horizon. Show that, if the handle is let go, the initial radius of curva- 


ture of the path described by its centre of inertia is en~?(sin?a+n? cos? a), 
where (n—1) M (K?+a?)=ma”, and ¢ is the distance of the centre of inertia of 
the handle from the axis of the cylinder, m its mass, and WK? the moment 
of inertia of the cylinder about its axis, the cylinder being homogeneous and 
of radius a. 


107. Two uniform rods of lengths 2a, 2b and masses A, B are freely 
hinged at acommon extremity and the other extremity of A is fixed. The 
rods fall from a horizontal position of rest. Prove that the initial radius of 
curvature of the further extremity of B is 


2ab(A +B) (aA? +b (2A + BY. 


108. A rough plank of mass J/ is free to turn in a vertical plane about a 
horizontal axis distant c from its centre of inertia, and a uniform sphere of 
mass m is placed on the plank at a distance b from the axis on the side 
remote from the centre of inertia, the plank being held horizontal. Prove 
that when the plank is let go the initial radius of curvature of the path of 
the centre of the sphere is 21b6/(5—110), where 6=(mb—Mce)/(mb+ Ma), and 
Mab is the moment of inertia of the plank about the axis. 
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109. Two rods AC, CB of equal length 2a are freely jointed at C, the rod 
AC being free to turn in a vertical plane about the point A, and the end B 
of the rod CB being attached to A by an inextensible string of length 4a/,/3. 
The system being in equilibrium the string is cut. Show that the initial 

3 
radius of curvature of the path of B is a oe et : 
18] 3 

110. A set of m equal rods are jointed together in one straight line and 
have initial angular accelerations ,, @,... @, in one plane. Prove that, if 
one end is fixed, the initial radius of curvature of the path of the free end is 

(yy $g@g +... + On@n)?|(Ay@1? + Ay@o? +... + Un@n?). 

111. A system of two equal uniform rods AB, CD and a sphere of 
diameter BC equal to the length of either rod is free to turn about A, the 
bodies being freely jointed at B and C, and ABCD being initially a horizontal 


straight line. ‘Prove that, if the mass of the sphere is equal to that of either 
rod, the initial radius of curvature of the path of D is 258 AB, 


112. Three particles, of masses m,, #9, 73, are symmetrically attached 
to a circular wire of negligible mass and of radius a which can move in a 
smooth circular tube of the same radius fixed in a vertical plane. Prove 
that the length of the simple equivalent pendulum of the small oscillations 
of the systemis 


(My +Mg+ Mg) A) {m2 + mg? + Ms? — MyMs — MM, — MyMo}. 
113. Two equal particles of mass Psina are attached, at distance 
2asina apart, to a thread, to the ends of which particles of mass P are 
attached. The thread is hung over two pegs distant 2a apart in a horizontal 


line. Prove that the period of the small oscillations about the position of 
equilibrium is the same as that for a simple pendulum of length a tana. 


114. Three particles of masses m, M/, m are attached to the points B, OC, 
D of a thread AF of length 4a, and rest suspended by the ends 4, # from 
two pomts at the same level. The portions AB, BO, CD, DE are each of 
length a and make with the horizontal angles a, 8, 8, a respectively. Prove 
that Mtana=(M+2m)tan B, and that, if WM receives a small vertical dis- 
placement, the period of the small oscillations is the same as for a simple 
pendulum of length 
sin a sin 8 sin (a —f) cos (a— 8) 
sin?acosat+sin?BcosB ~ 


115. <A particle of mass J/ is placed near the centre of a smooth circular 
horizontal table of radius a; cords are attached to the particle and pass over 
n smooth pulleys placed symmetrically round the circumference, and each 
cord supports a mass M7, Show that the time of a small oscillation of the 


system is 
a 1 2 
- a +-). 
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116. Two equal particles are connected by a string of length 27, which 
passes over a fixed pulley, and they rest on a smooth inclined plane; 8 is the 
inclination of the two portions of the string to the plane when the particles 
are together, and a that of the plane to the horizon. Prove that when they 
are slightly displaced the length of the simple equivalent pendulum is 


Ucot B cosec B cosec a. 


117. A triangle 4 BC is formed of equal smooth rods each of length 2a, 
and small equal rings rest on the rods at the middle points of 4B, AC, being 
attached to A by equal elastic threads of natural length 7, and connected 
together by an inextensible thread passing through a fixed smooth ring at 
the middle point of BC. Prove that, if there are no external forces, and if 
one of the rings is slightly displaced, the period of the small oscillations is 


In / {2alm/E (5a —3/)}, 


where m is the mass of each ring and # is the modulus of elasticity. 


118. <A particle is attached to the middle point of an elastic thread 
whose ends are attached to two points in the same horizontal plane. The 
distance between the points and the unstretched length of the thread are 
each equal to 2a, and in the position of equilibrium the two parts of the 
thread contain a right angle. Prove that the time of a small oscillation is 
the same as for a simple pendulum. of length 


a(2/2—2)|(2/2—1). 


119. A uniform elastic ring of mass m modulus A and natural length 27e 
in the form of a circle is under the action of a force p (distance) per unit 
mass directed from its centre. Prove that its radius will vary harmonically 
about a mean length 2mdc/(27A — myc), provided 27A>myuc. What happens if 
this condition is not satisfied ? 


120. Three small equal rings are fitted on three smooth rods, which are 
parallel and in the same plane, one being midway between the other two, and 
the distance between neighbouring rods being a. Prove that, if the rings 
attract each other according to the law of gravitation and are placed so that 
the line joining any two of them is nearly perpendicular to the rods, the 
middle ring and the centre of inertia of the other two will oscillate in a period 
2z/,/(3p), and the other two relatively to each other in period 47/./(5pu), pa 
being the attraction at distance a. 


121. A circular hoop of negligible mass and of radius 6 carries a particle 
rigidly attached to it at a point distant ¢ from its centre, and its inner 
surface is constrained to roll on the outer surface of a fixed circle of radius 
a, (b>a), under the action of a repulsive force from the centre of the fixed 
circle equal to » times the distance. Prove that the period of small oscilla- 
tions of the hoop will be 
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122. Two particles of masses I, m are attached to a thread which hangs 
vertically from a fixed point, m being above 1; (1) m is held slightly pulled 
aside a distance 2 from the position of equilibrium, and, being let go, the 
system performs small oscillations; (2) M/ is held slightly pulled aside a 
distance 4, without disturbing m, and, being let go, the system performs 
small oscillations. Prove that the angular motion of the lower thread in the 
first case will be the same as that of the upper thread in the second case if 

Mk=(M+my h. 


123. <A particle is placed on one of the plane faces of a uniform grayitat- 
ing circular cylinder at a very small distance from the centre of the face; 
prove that it will make small oscillations in a period 


2 (a2-+h2)* (m/-yph)®, 


where a, h, p are the radius of the cylinder, its height, and the density of its 
material. 


124. The lower end of a uniform rod of length a slides on an inextensible 
thread of length 2a whose ends are fixed to two points distant 2,/(a?—b?) 
apart in a horizontal line, and the upper end of the rod slides on a fixed 
vertical rod which bisects the line joining the two fixed points. Prove that 
the time of a small oscillation about the vertical position of equilibrium is 

2,/2 ma)/ {3g (2b—a)}. 

125. The extremities of a uniform rod of length 4a slide without friction 
on the circumference of a three-cusped hypocycloid whose plane is vertical, 
one of the cusps being at the highest point of the circumscribing circle 
(radius 3a). Prove that the length of the simple equivalent pendulum 
is 4a. 

126. A number » of uniform isosceles triangular discs are smoothly 
jointed at a common vertex so as to form a pyramid whose base is a regular 
polygon inscribed in a circle of radius a, and whose edges lie on a cone of 
vertical angle 2cot—!,/(3+sin?/n). Prove that, if the system is placed so 
as to rest on a smooth sphere with each of its planes inclined to the vertical 
at an angle a[>sin—!(4 cos z/n)], the length of the simple equivalent pendu- 
lum for its small oscillations is 

1 a@cosa(1+8 cos? a)/(1+2 cos? a). 


127. In a heavy plane lamina, whose centre of gravity is G, are two 
narrow straight slits BA, AC, such that AG bisects the angle BAC, Through 
each slit passes a fixed peg, the pegs, P, Q, being in the same horizontal 
line. Prove that the time of a small oscillation of the lamina in its own 
plane, about a position of equilibrium in which the vertex A of the triangle 


AP@ is upwards, is f = 
9 2PQ (PQ? +H? sin? A) 
7 A/ gsin A (4PQ?— AG? sin? A)’ 


where & is the radius of gyration of the lamina about a line through @ per- 
pendicular to its plane. 
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128. A uniform solid right circular cone of height /, vertical angle 2a, 
and radius of gyration & about an axis through its centre of inertia at right 
angles to its axis of figure, rests with its vertex downwards between two 
rough parallel rails at a distance 2c apart in a horizontal plane. Prove that, 
if the equilibrium is stable, the period of the small oscillations about it is 


mr/[{16h? sin? a+ (3h sin a— 4c cos a)?}/g sin a cos a (4c— 3h tan a)]. 


129. A uniform sphere of radius ¢ is placed on a horizontal wire in the 
form of an ellipse of axes 2a, 2b. Prove that, if the wire is rough enough to 
prevent slipping, the length of the simple equivalent pendulum of the small 
oscillation about the position of equilibrium is 


(a? — b*) (dl? + k*)/b?d, 


where 4?=2¢?, and d?=c?—b*. 


130. Two equal wheels each of mass J/, radius a, and radius of gyration 
k about its axis, are rigidly connected by an axle of length ¢ and run on a 
horizontal plane. Two particles, each of mass m, are connected, one to each 
of the centres of the wheels by cords which pass over smooth pegs in the 
line of centres. Prove that if the wheels are symmetrically placed between 
the pegs, and slightly displaced by rolling on the plane, the time of a small 
oscillation is 

QJ {hb (a? + k?)/mga*}, 


where 26+ is the distance between the pegs. 


131. A solid circular cylinder, bounded by two planes making given 
angles with the axis, is laid on its curved surface on a rough horizontal plane. 
Find the position of stable equilibrium, and prove that, if 7 is the length of 
the simple equivalent pendulum for a small oscillation, and d the diameter of 
the cylinder, then the ratio of the longest and shortest generators is 


(+4d : l—2d. 


132. Four equal rods each of length 2a are jointed so as to form a 
rhombus which is set up in a vertical plane with its lowest corner fixed and 
one diagonal vertical, being kept in shape by an elastic thread in the other 
diagonal, and in the position of equilibrium the thread is stretched to twice 
its natural length and the rods make equal angles a with the vertical. Prove 
that the period of a small symmetrical oscillation is the same as that of a 
pendulum of length 

2a sec 2a cos a(1+3 sin? a). 


133. Four equal uniform rods, each of length 2a and weight W, are 
freely jointed so as to form a rhombus, and the opposite corners are joined by 
two similar elastic threads of equal unstretched lengths and of modulus A, 
Prove that, if the system is laid on a smooth horizontal plane and the threads 
never become slack, each rod swings about its position of equilibrium like a 
simple pendulum of length 3,/2 Wa/d. . 
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134. A cubical framework of twelve rods freely jointed at the corners is 
suspended from a corner and held in shape by an elastic string occupying the 
vertical diagonal. Prove that, if small oscillations take place with the string 
remaining vertical, their period is the same as that of a simple pendulum of 
length #% (1—)), where 7 and J) are the equilibrium length and natural length 
of. the string. ; 


135. A uniform rod rests in equilibrium on a rough gravitating uniform 
sphere under no forces but the attraction of the sphere. Prove that, if 
slightly displaced, it will oscillate in time 

Qnl (a2-+22)#/al(Bym), 


where m is the mass of the sphere, a its radius, and 27 the length of 
the rod. 


136. <A uniform rod of length 2a moves in a smooth fixed tube under the 
action of a fixed gravitating particle of mass m at a point distant ¢ from the 
tube. Prove that the period of small oscillations is 


Qn (a? +02)8/,/(-ym), 

137. A series of » infinitely long uniform circular cylinders, each of 
radius ¢ and mass M/ per unit of length, is ranged symmetrically round a 
rigid framework freely moveable about a fixed axis A, the axis of each cylinder 
being parallel to A and at distance a from it. They are attracted by a 
similar gravitating fixed cylinder with a parallel axis at a distance b(>a) 
from A. Find the positions of stable equilibrium, and prove that the period 
of small oscillation about such a position is 


é M 2a?+c? /(b” 
oF ihe 2b (G-2)} 


where XY is the pressure on the axis per unit of length, and the mass of the 
framework is neglected. 


138. Two equal spheres, each of radius a and moment of inertia J about 
an axis through its centre, have their centres connected by an elastic thread 
passing through holes in their surfaces, and are set to vibrate symmetrically. 
Prove (i) that, if in equilibrium the tension of the thread is 7, then the time 
of an oscillation of small amplitude a is 2ra~1,/(//Ta), and (ii) that, if 
the natural length of the thread is 2a and J is its modulus of elasticity, then 


the period is 
ee 
a? Aa) } 9 /(1—4sin? 6)” 


139. Two equal uniform balls are fixed to the ends of a rod AB of 
negligible mass which is suspended by its middle point O by means of a wire 
of such torsional elasticity that the system. makes a complete oscillation 
about O in a horizontal plane in time 7. Two equal fixed uniform spheres 
of radius @ are fixed with their centres at C, D so that AC and BD are each 
of length 6 and are in the same horizontal plane with 4B and perpendicular 
to it on opposite sides. The attraction of the spheres alters the position of 
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‘equilibrium of the balls by a small distance #. Prove that the density of 
the spheres is 3rb2z/a*yT?, 
where y is the constant of gravitation. 


140. A number of uniformly distributed particles move with the same 
velocity v in the same direction ; in this medium is placed a body of any form 
and such that all the particles impinging on it adhere. Show that, if I/ isthe 
mass of the body at any time, and w its velocity, then I/(v—w) will remain 
constant. 


141. An umbrella whose surface is smooth and spherical is held in rain 
which falls vertically with velocity » and the umbrella itself is drawn 
vertically downwards with velocity V(<v). Prove that the average pressure 
per unit area of the rain falling on the umbrella at a point whose distance 
from the highest point is 6 is pcos?6@(v—V)?/v?, where p is the average 
pressure per unit area of the rain falling on a fixed horizontal plane. 


142. Three equal particles are attached at equal intervals to a thread, 
and, when the thread is straight, the two extreme ones are projected in 
parallel directions with the same velocity v at right angles to the thread. 
Prove that, if there are no external forces, the angular velocity of the 
portions of the thread when they have turned through an angle @ is 
1//(1+2 sin? @) of its initial value. 


143. Two particles on a smooth table are connected by an elastic thread 
of natural length a and are initially at rest at a distance @ apart. One 
particle is projected at right angles to the thread. Prove that, if the 
greatest length of the thread during the subsequent motion is 2a, the velocity 
of projection is ,/(8aA/3m), where \ is the modulus of elasticity of the thread, 
and m is the harmonic mean between the masses of the particles. 


144. An equilateral wedge of mass JM is placed on a smooth table with 
one of its lower edges in contact with a smooth vertical wall, and a smooth 
ball of mass J/’ is placed in contact with the wall and with one face of the 
wedge so that motion ensues without rotation of the wedge. Prove that the 
ball will descend with acceleration 


3M'g (M+ 3M’). 


145. Two particles A, B of masses 2m and m are attached at equal 
intervals to an inextensible thread OAB, and lie on a smooth table with 
the thread straight and the end O fixed. The particle B is projected on the 
table at right angles to AB. Prove that in the subsequent motion the angle 
OAB is never less than a right angle, and that when OAB is again a straight 
line the velocity of B is half that of A. 


146. Two particles of masses m, m’ are placed close together on a smooth 
horizontal plane and are connected by an elastic thread of modulus \ which 
passes round a smooth peg in the plane, and is of its natural length a. The 
two particles are projected away from the peg with equal momenta. Prove 
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that they will come to rest at the same time and that their distance apart 
will then be (m~m’'),/{awv/\(m+m’)}, where w and »v are their initial 
velocities. 


147. Find the charge of powder required with an elevation of 15° to 
send a 32 1b. shot over a range of 1600 yards, being given that the initial 
velocity is 1600 feet per second when the charge is half the weight of 
the shot. 


Prove that, if the gun is moveable on a smooth horizontal plane, and if 
the weight of the gun is 2 times that of the shot, while the charge is that 
just found, then the range is 


64002/(4n+2—,/3) yards. 


148. A gun is suspended freely at an inclination a to the horizontal by 
two equal parallel cords in a vertical plane containing the gun, and a shot 
whose mass is 1/n of that of the gun is fired from it. Prove that the range 
on a horizontal plane through the muzzle is 4z (1+) Atana, where / is the 
height through which the gun rises in the recoil. 


149. <A regular polygon of z sides is placed in a vertical plane with its 
two highest sides equally inclined to the vertical. A particle slides down 
from the highest point and V, is its velocity on arriving at the «th angular 
point from the top, there being no restitution in the impacts. Prove that 
the particle will or will not pass through the (x+1)th angular point ac- 
cording as 


eee mae (2k — 1a 


Qa 
V2< or >4ag cosec = cos? - 


150. A wedge of mass M% and angle a rests on a smooth horizontal table, 
and a particle of mass m, moving on the table in a vertical plane through 
the centre of inertia of the wedge and a line of greatest slope on its inclined 
face, comes to the edge of the wedge. Prove that, if there is no restitution 
between the wedge and the particle, and if the wedge is high enough, the 
particle will ascend through a vertical height 


hM? cos? a/{(M +m) (f+ m sin? a)}, 
where h is the height to which the velocity of the particle before reaching the 
wedge is due. : 


151, A wedge of angle a and mass J/ is free to move on a fixed hori- 
zontal plane. Another wedge of angle a and of mass J/’ is laid upon it so 
that its upper surface, on which there is a particle of mass m, is horizontal. 
The surfaces are all smooth and the motion takes place in a vertical plane. 
Prove that the pressure of the particle m on the plane with which it is in 
contact is : 

MM'mg/{MM' + (M+ M')(m+ M1’) tan? a}. 

152. Prove that, in the system of Example 151, the total weight exceeds 

the pressure on the fixed horizontal plane by 


{((M+M"’) (M' +m)? g sin? a}/{(M+M’) (M' +m) sin? a+ MM’ cos? a}. 
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153. A smooth bore gun and carriage, together of mass J tons, are 
placed on a railway truck of mass J/’ tons which runs on a smooth level 
railway. A projectile of mass m tons is fired from the gun parallel to the 
rails. Show that, if the gun is fixed to the carriage, if the powder gas exerts 
a uniform thrust equal to the weight of Y tons on the shot and gun, lasting 
till the shot has traversed the bore, a length / feet, and if the resistance to 
sliding between the gun carriage and the truck is constant and equal to the 
weight of # tons, then the velocity imparted to the shot is 


@./[2Mgl/{m (m+) Q-m?R}] feet per second, 
and the total length of recoil of the gun carriage on the truck is 
lQm (M’' (Q— R) - MR)/[R (M+ MU") (M+ m) Q-mR}] feet. 


154. In a truck of mass & is fixed a fine vertical tube inside which is 
fastened a particle of mass m. The truck is made to slide on a smooth 
horizontal plane by a massless horizontal chain which passes over a fixed 
smooth pulley and supports a body of mass %’. Motion ensues for time ¢ 
after which the particle is allowed to fall down the tube, Prove that the path 
of the particle is a parabola of latus rectum 


2M" (M+ M' +m) gt|{( M+ M' +m)e+ 38, 


155, A railway carriage of mass M moving with velocity v impinges on a 
carriage of mass J’ at rest. The force necessary to compress a bufter 
through the full extent 7 is equal to the weight of a mass m. Assuming that 
the compression is proportional to the force, prove that the buffers will not be 
completely compressed if 

v<2mgl (1/M+1/M’'). 

Prove also that if » exceeds this limit, and if the backing against which 
the buffers are driven is inelastic, the ratio of the final velocities of the 
carriages is 


Mo—J{2mM'gl (1+ M'/M)} : Mo+J/(2mMgi (14+ Y/M’)}. 


156. Two particles of masses m and m’, joined by an elastic thread of 
natural length 7 and modulus X, are placed on a smooth table with m at the 
edge and m/’ at a distance / in a line perpendicular to the edge. The particle 
m is then just pushed over the edge. Prove that, if the length of the thread 
at any time is 7+s, then 

¥= 298 —hs? (m+m')/mm'l. 

Also, if at time ¢, m has fallen through z and m’ is at a distance # from 

the edge, prove that 
m (l—2)+mz=hmgt. 


157. An elastic circular ring of radius ¢sina is placed unstretched in a 
horizontal plane over a smooth sphere of radius ¢. Prove that if it just 
slips over the sphere the position of equilibrium is defined by the equation 


4 (sin 6—sin a)? (1+sin a)=tan? 6 (1 —sin a)’, 
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158. Two equal particles are connected by a thread one point of which 
is fixed, and the particles are describing circles of radii a and 6 about this 
point with the same angular velocity so that the thread is always straight. 
Prove that, if the thread is suddenly released, the tensions in the two portions 
are altered in the ratios (a+b) : 2a and (a+) : 20. 


159. Three equal particles are attached at equal intervals to a thread. 
One extreme particle A is held fixed, and the other two are describing circles 
about it with the same angular velocity so that the thread is straight. Prove 
that, if the particle A is let go, the tensions in the two portions of the thread 
are diminished in the ratios 1 : 3 and 1 : 2. 


160. Two particles each of mass m are connected by a rod of negligible 
mass and of length /, and lie on a rough horizontal plane (coefficient of 
friction »). One of the particles is projected vertically upwards with velocity 
V, prove that the other particle will begin to move when the rod makes with 
the plane an angle a, where a is the least angle which satisfies the equation 


(V?—3gl sin a) (cosa+psin a)=pgl, 


provided V?/g/ is less than 3sin a+cosec a, and find the radius of curvature 


of the path immediately after. 


161. Two particles, each of mass m, are connected by an inextensible 
thread of length 7 passing over a smooth pulley at the top of a smooth plane 
of inclination a on which one of the particles rests at a distance @ from the 


top (a</). Prove that in the motion which ensues after the system is free of — 


the plane the tension of the thread is constant and equal to 
4mgal—1cos?a (1—sina), 
and that the radius of curvature of the path of the upper particle immediately 
after it leaves the plane is 
1l-sina [cos?a+}(1—sin a)? 
cosa 1+4al—1cos*a(1—sina)” 


162. A spherical shell contains a particle of equal mass supported by 
springs of equal length and strength, attached at opposite ends of a diameter, 
and the system, all parts of which are moving in the line of the springs with 
the same velocity, strikes directly a fixed plane. Show that, if the coefficient 
of restitution between the shell and the plane is unity, the shell will strike 
the plane again after an interval of time equal to half the period of free 
oscillation. 


163. In Example 162 the spherical shell is of mass km and the particle 
of mass m. Prove that the shell will or will not strike the plane again 
according as k< or >1+2cosa, where a is the least positive root of the 
equation tana=a-+m. 


164, In Example 162 the particle and the shell have equal masses but 


there is imperfect restitution (coefficient e) between the shell and the plane. 


\ x 
t, 
s 
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Prove that, if 2/n is the period of the free oscillations of the system, the 
time ¢ until the shell again strikes the plane is the smallest positive root of 
the equation 

(1+e) sin nt=(1 —e) nt. 

165. In Example 163 prove that the period of oscillation when the shell 
is free to move is less than it would be if the shell were held fixed in the ratio 
1: J/(1+1/2). 

166. In a smooth table are two small holes A, B at a distance 2a apart; 
a particle of mass M/ rests on the table at the middle point of AB, being 
connected with a particle of mass m hanging beneath the table by two 
inextensible threads, each of length a(1+seca), passing through the holes. 
A blow J is applied to / at right angles to AB. Prove that, if 


J?>2Mmag tan a, 
YM will oscillate to and fro through a distance 2a tan a, but if 
J?=2Mmag (tan a—tan £) 
where tan £ is positive, the distance through which J oscillates will be 


2a,/{(sec a — sec f) (sec a—sec B + 2)}. 


167. A particle can move in a smooth plane tube which rotates uniformly 
with angular velocity about a vertical axis. Prove that the time of a small 
oscillation about a position of relative equilibrium is 


Qar psina 
@ | a—p sin acos*a/’ 


where p is the radius of curvature at the point of equilibrium, a the angle 
the normal at this point makes with the vertical, and a the distance of the 
point from the axis. 


168. A smooth circular wire is made to rotate uniformly about a vertical 
diameter. A bead of mass m can move on the wire, and is attached to a 
thread, which passes through a fixed smooth ring at the lowest point of the 
circle and supports a body of mass m. Prove that, if a is the angle which the 
radius through the bead in steady motion makes with the vertical, the steady 
motion is stable or unstable according as 
1-6 sin? 4a-8sin? $a 
is negative or positive. 

_ 169. A particle describes a horizontal circle in steady motion at a depth 
 d below the centre of a smooth oblate spheroid of axes 2a, 2b, the axis of 
revolution being vertical. Prove that, if the tangent plane at any point of 
the circle makes an angle wy with the vertical, the velocity is acot ,/(gd)/b, 
and the period of the small oscillations when the steady motion is slightly 
disturbed is the same as that of a simple pendulum of length 

a?d|(a? cos? Wy + 40? sin? yy). 


170. A particle is describing a circle of radius 7 in a smooth bowl in the 
form of a sarface of revolution whose axis is vertical. Prove that, if the 


L. . 22 
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particle is slightly disturbed, the length of the simple equivalent pendulum 
for the small oscillations is 


rp cos a/(7+3p cos? asin a), 


where p is the radius of curvature of the meridian curve and a the inclination 
of the normal to the vertical at any point on the horizontal circle. 


171. A thread of length 7 has its ends attached to two points distant ¢ 
apart on a vertical axis, and a bead can slide on the thread; the system 
rotates about the vertical axis with angular velocity . Prove thai, if 


w?>291/(? — c?), 
the time of a small oscillation about a position of relative equilibrium is 
Qa /{A (U4 — A2c*)/20g (2F-+3A)}, 
where A =29/?/? (? —c?). 


172. A particle describes a circle uniformly under the influence of two 
centres of force which attract inversely as the square of the distance. Prove 
that the motion is stable if 3cos 6 cos @<1, where 6, ¢@ are the angles which 
a radius of the circle subtends at the centres of force. 


173. A straight uniform rod passes through a ring on asmooth horizontal 
plane, and an elastic thread whose natural length is equal to that of the rod 
has its ends fastened to the ends of the rod and its middle point fixed to the 
ring. Prove that, if the rod is rotating about its centre with an angular 
velocity such that the steady motion is unstable, then if it is slightly dis- 
turbed its centre will describe the curve whose polar equation is 


(1+«?/r?) sin? a=cosh? (6 sin a), 


where 6 is measured from the apse line, « is the radius of gyration of the rod 
about its centre, and « tan a is the value of 7 at the apse. 


174. A uniform rod of length 26 can slide with its ends on a smooth 
vertical circular wire of radius a and the wire is made to rotate about a 
vertical diameter with uniform angular velocity . Prove that the lowest 
horizontal position is stable if 


90? (a? — 402) <g (a? —B). 


175, Four equal uniform rods are freely jointed so as to form a rhombus 
ABDC; AB, AC are connected with a vertical spindle Ly means of a hinge 
at A, permitting free motion in the vertical plane BAC. An elastic thread, 
of natural length 34D when AB is inclined to the vertical at an angle a, and 
of modulus of elasticity equal to twice the weight of a rod, joins A to D. 
Prove that if the system is started to rotate with angular velocity a, 


=" (39/AD), 
when each rod makes an angle a with the vertical the system will move 
steadily, and that the time of a small oscillation about the steady motion is 


(/@) /(1+3 sin? a). 
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176. A plane disc of any form has in its surface a flat circular cavity of 
radius a, and it is free to turn about a vertical axis through a point in the 
circumference of the cavity. A circular disc of mass m and radius ¢(<a) 
with a smooth face and a rough edge is in the cavity, and the whole system is 
rotating steadily about the vertical axis with angular velocity . Prove that 
the length of the simple equivalent pendulum for small oscillations about the 
state of steady motion is 

g(a—c) (?@+h*) [1+4mk?a? 

acto? §=T+m {2 +(2a—c)? 
where J is the moment of inertia of the first disc about the axis, and & is the 
radius of gyration of the circular disc about a vertical axis through its 
centre. 


177. A plane tube the equation of which is y?=f(x) is turning freely 
about the axis of symmetry which is vertical with angular velocity ,/(g/c), 
and a particle of mass m is in the tube close to the lowest point. Prove that, 
if the radius of curvature of the tube at the lowest point is greater than ¢, 
the particle will rise in the tube to a vertical height 4 which is the least 
positive root of the equation 

2Ich =(I—2meh) f (h), 
where J is the moment of inertia of the tube about the axis of symmetry. 


178. One end of a rigid uniform rod of length 2a formed of gravitating 
matter is constrained to move uniformly in a circle of radius ¢ with angular 
velocity o, and the rod is attracted to a fixed particle of mass m at the centre 
of the circle. Prove that the rod can move steadily projecting inwards 
towards the centre, and that this steady motion is stable if 


ym> oc (e— 2a)”. 


179. If an elastic thread whose length is the same as that of a uniform , 
rod is attached to the rod at both ends, and suspended by the middle point, 
prove that the rod will sink until the parts of the thread are inclined to the 
horizon at an angle @ which satisfies the equation 

cot? 46 — cot 46=2n, 
where 7 is the ratio of the modulus of beanie of the thread to the weight 
of the rod. 


180. A bead is free to slide on a rod whose ends slide without friction 


on a fixed circle. Prove that it moves relatively to the rod as if repelled 


from the middle point with a force varying inversely as the cube of the 
distance. 


181. A smooth rigid uniform circular tube of mass M contains two 
particles of masses m,, m, and being placed on a table is set in motion by a 
blow in a line passing through the centre of inertia of the system. Prove 
that, if 6,, 6, are the angles which the radii to the particles make at time t 
with a fixed line on the table, then throughout the motion 

MU (146, +1726») + 2my Mz (6, + 4,) sin? (6, — 6.) =0. 
22—2 
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182. Two equal uniform rods AB, BC each of mass m and length 2a are 
freely jointed at Band have their middle points joined by an elastic string, 
and the system moves in one plane under no forces. Prove that, if 6 is the 
angle between the string and either rod at any time, ¢ the angle the string 
makes with a fixed line, and V the potential energy of the stretched string, 
then throughout the motion 


(4+ cos? 6) f =const., 
mat? {(i -+cos? 6) 62+ (4+sin2 6) 62+ V=const. 


183. Two equal uniform rods AC, CB, hinged at OC, and having their 
extremities A, B connected by a thread so that ACB is a right angle, are 
revolving in their own plane with uniform angular velocity about the angle 
A which is fixed. Prove that if the thread is severed the reaction at the 
hinge is instantaneously changed in the ratio /5:4. 


184. A smooth uniform tube contains a smooth uniform rod and the 
system moves under no external forces being set in motion by an impulse at 
right angles to the tube when the distance between the middle points of the 
rod and tube is a. Prove that the distance 7 between the middle points when 
the system has turned through an angle @ is given by the equation 


dr\2 
(a? +02) {* + B24 Ga) } = (12 +09, 


where 0 is a certain constant depending on the masses and moments of inertia 
of the rod and tube. 


185. A smooth circular tube lying in a horizontal plane contains a 
particle at a point C and can turn about a point A of its circumference. 
Prove that, if the tube is struck by a horizontal blow, the particle can 
oscillate about the point B furthest from A, and that, if CB subtends at the 
centre an angle a and the line joining the particle to the centre at time ¢ 
makes with the radius to B an angle £, the limits of oscillation are given by 


cos$ B= +4 sina. 


186. One end of an inextensible thread of length a is attached to a 
smooth circular wire of radius a whose plane is vertical at one end of a 
horizontal diameter, and the other end is attached to one end of a rigid 
uniform rod of length a whose other end can slide on the wire. The system 
starts from rest with the thread and rod in a horizontal position; find the 
velocity of the rod when its middle point has fallen through any distance. 


187. A uniform rod of mass m and length 2a moves at right angles to 
itself on a smooth table, and impinges symmetrically on a uniform circular 
disc of mass m/’ and radius a spinning freely about its centre. Prove that, 
if there is no restitution, and the edge of the disc is rough enough to prevent 
slipping, the bodies will separate after an interval in which the unmolested 
disc would have turned through an angle whose circular measure is 


(m! +3m)/(m' +m). 
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188, A solid paraboloid of revolution is free to turn round its axis which 
is vertical, and has a groove cut in its surface which makes a constant angle 
a with the axis. A particle of mass m is placed in the groove at a depth hy 
below the vertex. Prove that when the particle has descended a depth / the 
angular velocity of the paraboloid is 

rok Xe Qgha {(h+ ho) sin? a— a cos? a} 
{[+4ma (h+ho)} {[+4ma (a+h+ho) cos? a} ’ 
where 4a is the latus rectum of the paraboloid and J is its moment of inertia 
about its axis. 


189. A uniform cube, of mass J/, and radius of gyration « about an axis 
through its centre, rests on a smooth horizontal plane, and a smooth circular 
groove of radius a@ is cut on the upper face and passes through the centre O 
of that face. A particle of mass m is projected along the groove from O with 
velocity V. Prove that, if a is the arc traversed by the particle, and ¢ the 
angle turned through by the block in any nate 


0 46a) = ag cot dd, 


where bs =x? (M+ m)/4ma?. 


190. Two uniform rods each of length 2a are freely jointed and placed 
on a smooth table in a straight line parallel to an edge. A cord is attached 
to the joint and passing over the edge of the table at right angles supports a 
body of mass 1/n of that of either rod. Prove that the angle 6 through 
which either rod has turned at time ¢ is given by the equation 

{2-+n (1+3sin? 6)} a6?=39 sin 6. 

191. Six equal uniform rods are freely jointed at a point O and have 
their other ends at the corners of a regular hexagon on a smooth horizontal 
plane, these ends being connected by six similar elastic threads in the sides 
of the hexagon. Initially all the threads have their natural lengths, and the 
rods are inclined at an angle a to the vertical. Prove that the joint will or 
will not reach the plane according as the ratio of the modulus of elasticity of, 
~ each thread to the weight of each rod < or > sin acos a/(1—sin a). 


192. A rifled gun is mounted on a carriage without wheels. Prove that, 
if a is the elevation of the gun, p the pitch of the barrel, / the radius of gyra- 
tion of the shot, and U, V the muzzle velocities of the shot when the carriage 
is (1) fixed and (2) allowed a free recoil, then 
V? {f2/p2 + sin? a+ UM cos? a/(M+m)} = U2(1+2"/p*) {sin? a+ 7? cos? a/(M+m)}, 
where m is the mass of the shot, and I/ is the mass of the gun and carriage. 


193. A particle is placed in a smooth elliptic tube of m times its mass at 
an end of the major axis, and the tube is struck by a blow parallel to the 
minor axis so that it starts to move parallel to this axis with velocity V. 
Prove that the eccentric angle ¢ of the position of the particle at any time 
is given by the equation 


: a? (a? — b*) sin? b 
[ sin? +0? cos? p+ a oe a Re 8) sim? 5 | f?= V2, 
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where 2a and 2b are the principal axes of the tube, and & is its radius of 
gyration about its centre. 


194. Two rough horizontal cylinders each of radius ¢ are fixed with their 
axes inclined to each other at an angle 2a and a uniform sphere of radius a 
rolls between them, starting with its centre very nearly above the point of 
intersection of the highest generators. Prove that the vertical velocity of its 
centre in a position in which the radii to the two points of contact make angles 
@ with the horizontal is 


/{109 (a+c) (1 —sin )/(7 —5 cos? a cos? f)}. 


195. Two equal right circular cones of semivertical angle a are fixed with 
their axes horizontal so as to touch along a horizontal generator and to have 
their vertices coincident. A sphere of radius @ rolls between them. Prove 
that the height z of its centre above the plane of the axes satisfies the 
equation 


a 22 . he 5 2 g2\2 
3211+ Scot?a+ cot? a(sec’at+—|) t=g (a2). 


196. A circular tube of mass m and radius a contains a particle of mass 
mm, and the tube rotates freely about a vertical chord 4B (A above B) which 
subtends an angle 2a at the centre. Initially the particle is at the highest 
point C of the tube and the tube is set rotating with angular velocity Q. 
Prove that, if the particle oscillates between C and B, then 


aQ? {(n+1) cos? a+} cos?a=g(1+sin a) (1+2 cos? a). 


197. A rhombus of four equal uniform rods each of length a freely 
jointed together is laid on a smooth horizontal table with one angle equal to 
2a, and the opposite corners are joined by similar elastic threads of natural 
lengths 2a cosa and 2asina. Prove that, if one thread is slightly extended 
and the rhombus left free, the periods during which the threads are extended 


in the subsequent motion are in the ratio (cos a)t : (sin a)?, 


198. A particle of mass m is placed in a smooth straight tube which can 
rotate in a vertical plane about its middle point, and the system starts from 
rest with the tube horizontal. Prove that the angle @ which the tube makes 
with the vertical when its angular velocity is a maximum and equal to o is 
given by the equation 4 (mr?+Z) o!—8mgrw? cos 6+ mg? sin?@=0, where I 
is the moment of inertia of the tube about its middle point, and r is the 
distance of the particle from that point. 


199. Four equal rods of length a and mass m are freely jointed so as to 
form a rhombus one of whose diagonals is vertical; the ends of the horizontal 
diagonal are joined by an elastic thread at its natural length, and the system 
falls through a height 2 to a horizontal plane. Prove that, if any rod makes 
an angle @ with the vertical at time ¢ after the impact, then 

: . “6 3d (sin 6@—sin a)? 
(1+3 sin? 6) fa ip3suta — a (cos a—cos 6) oF ( Jae ) 
where a is the initial value of 6, and A is the modulus of the thread. 


189h sin?a 


> 
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200. A square formed of four similar uniform rods freely jointed at their 
extremities, is laid on a smooth horizontal table, one of its corners being 
fixed; show that, if angular velocities @, w’ in the plane of the table are 
communicated to the rods that meet at this corner, the greatest value of the 
angle between them is 

$cos-! {—§ (o—0'}/(o?+0")}. 


201. A homogeneous hemisphere of radius a and mass I falls from rest 
with its base vertical on to a smooth horizontal plane (no restitution). Prove 
that its pressure on the plane when its base is horizontal is equal to 

Ap Mg + 395 MV /a, 
where V is the velocity with which it strikes the plane. 

Prove that the hemisphere will leave the plane immediately upon its base 
becoming vertical if 15V>16,/(ag), and that, if 675V2/(1024rag) is an 
integer, the hemisphere will again strike the plane with its base vertical. 


202. Two equal homogeneous cubes are moving on a smooth table with 
equal and opposite velocities V in parallel lines, and impinge so that finite 
portions of opposing faces come into contact ; show that so long as they 
remain in contact the line joining their centres meets the opposing faces at 
a distance w from the centres of the faces where 

42 (24 $02) (ay? +302) = V2.0? (a? +0? — 242), 
where 2a is a side of either cube, and x is the initial value of 2. 

Prove further that, if the line joining the centres at the instant of impact 
cuts the opposing faces at an angle 47, then while the faces are in contact 
they slip with uniform relative velocity, and separate after an interval 
(1+./3) a@/V after turning through an angle 


2,/3 {tan-1/3 + tan~1,/2}. 


203. Two equal rigid inelastic uniform hooks ABCD, A'B’C'D’ each in 
the form of three sides of a square of side 2a moving with equal velocities V 
in opposite directions parallel to AB or A’B’ impinge, so that the points D 
and D’ strike the middle points of B’O’ and BC. Show that they separate 
immediately after impact with the velocities of their centres of inertia reduced 
in the ratio 9 : 53. 

Prove that if the ends D and D’ are provided with apparatus for clipping 
the sides B’O’ and BC so that they can slide on these sides without friction, 
then in the subsequent motion D and D’ will come to relative rest after 
moving over distances }(3—,/5)a on B’C’ and BO, and that the sides CD 
and C’D’ will impinge upon A’B’ and AB after an interval 

J53 a [6 /(44+22) 
18 V J v5 /(2?—5) 
from the instant when D and D’ were at rest relative to the hooks. 


dx 


204. Two smooth rigid uniform hemispheres, each of radius a and of 
equal masses, moving at right angles to their bases with the same velocity J, 
impinge so that lengths $a of the diameters of their bases in the plane 
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through their centres perpendicular to their bases come into contact. Prove 
that the distance x between their centres at time ¢ is given by the equations 
8027 = 19a? (2—1), 


Ube VER eon ae log (Fe 
LO aE® lo one °\8—,/19 ody 


be 


205. A uniform chain of length 7 is held by its upper end so that its 
lower end is at a height 7 above a fixed horizontal plane, and is let drop on 
the plane. Prove that when half the chain is on the plane the pressure on 
the plane is § of the weight of the chain. 


206. A uniform chain of length 7 is coiled at the edge of a table; one 
end is attached to a particle of mass equal to that of the chain, and the other 
end is put over the edge of the table. Prove that immediately after leaving 
the table the particle is moving with velocity $,/(&9/). 


207. Two uniform chains, lengths J, 7’, masses ml, m/l’, are coiled in 
loose heaps and lie close together. They are projected with velocities », v’ 
in directions containing an angle a and move under no forces. Prove that, 
if ml? > ml, the former will be uncoiled before the latter, that the tension so 
long as-neither is completely uncoiled is mm’ (v?-+v'2— 2vv' cos a)/(./m+n/m')?, 
and that the whole time which elapses before both are uncoiled is 


4 (ml? + ml? + 2m’) /ml,/(v? +02 — 2vv' cos a). 


208. A coil of uniform chain of mass m, per unit of length is placed on a 
smooth table and one end of it is joined by a thread passing over the edge 
of the table to one end of another coil of mass m, per unit of length, which 
is held just at the edge. Prove that if the second coil is let go the straight 
parts of the chains increase with uniform accelerations 


GN iro] +/My) and gr/m/(/m,+/m), 


so long as neither is completely uncoiled. 


209. <A chain of length 7 slides from rest down a line of greatest slope 
on a smooth plane of inclination a to the horizontal, the end of the chain 
hanging initially just over the edge. Prove that the time of leaving the 
plane is ,/{l/g (1—sin a)} log (cot $a). 


210. A smooth circular cylinder is fixed with its axis horizontal and 
vertically over the edge of a table, on which a length a of a uniform chain 
of mass mi and length 7 is coiled, the chain passing over the cylinder and 
having its free end on a level with the table. Prove that, if this end is 
slightly displaced downwards, the amount of energy that will have been 
dissipated by the time the chain leaves the table is 4mga?/l. 


211. A smooth circular cylinder is fixed with its axis horizontal and 
vertically above the edge of a table on which lies a chain of length 7 and 
mass p, one end of which is attached to a thread passing over the 
cylinder and supporting a body of mass % If all the chain is off the 
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' table before any of it reaches the cylinder, prove that the amount of energy 


dissipated by the time the chain leaves the table is 
dmgl (3M — p)/(M+ p). 


212. A quantity of uniform chain is coiled on a horizontal plane, and a 
body of mass equal to that of a length / of the chain is fastened to one end 
and projected vertically upwards with the velocity due to falling through 
a height 4; prove that it will rise to a height 


{2 (1-4+3h)}3 — 1. 


213. A length & of a uniform chain of length 7+ and mass p (/+4) is 
coiled at the edge of a table and the length 7 hangs over the edge. Prove 
that the amount of energy dissipated by the time the chain leaves the table 
is tpughk? (31+h)/(1+h). 

214. A great length of uniform chain is coiled at the edge of a horizontal 
platform, and one end is allowed to hang over until it just reaches another 
platform distant / below the first. The chain then runs down under gravity. 
Prove that it ultimately acquires a finite terminal velocity V, that its velocity 
at time ¢ is V tanh(V¢/h), and that the length of chain which has then run 
down is h log cosh (V¢/h). 


215. <A thread of length 2h—/ passing over a smooth peg at a height h 
above a table has attached to its ends two uniform chains, and the system is 
released from rest when a length 7 of one chain is vertical and the rest of 
that chain and the other chain are coiled on the table. Prove that the 
chains will be momentarily at rest when the length of the vertical portion 
1 is reduced to 7— x, where 

log {2/(—x)} = 2a/0, 
and that the maximum velocity is acquired when 2x/7=log 2. 


216. A chain whose density varies uniformly from p at one end to 2p at 
the other end is placed symmetrically on a small smooth pulley and is then 
let go. Prove that it leaves the pulley with velocity 4,/(11llq), where 20 is its 
length, 


217. Two buckets each of mass M are connected by a chain of negligible 
mass which passes over a fixed smooth pulley. On the bottom of one of 
them lies a length 7 of uniform chain, whose mass is yl, one end of which 
is attached to a fixed point just above the bottom of the bucket. Prove 
that, if the system starts to move from rest, the velocity of the bucket when 


there remains upon it a length y of chain is V, where 
4AM 9g 2M + pl 

2 Le See seco nas 

V2=29 (l—-y) 7 108 Say’ 

218. Two scale-pans each of mass I are supported by a cord of negligible 


* mass passing over a smooth pulley, and a uniform chain of mass m and 


length 7 is held by its upper end above one of the scale-pans so that it just 
reaches the pan. Find the acceleration of the pan when a length w of chain 
has fallen upon it, and prove that the whole chain will have fallen upon it 
after an interval ./{$7(4M@+m)/Mg}. 
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219. A chain of length a is coiled up on a ledge at the top of a rough 
plane of inclination a to the horizontal, and one end is allowed to slide down, 
Prove that, if the inclination of the plane is double the angle of friction (A), 
the chain will be moving freely at the end of a time ,/{6a/(g tan d)}. 


220. One end of a uniform chain of length 7 and mass m is fixed to a 
horizontal platform of mass (2h—1)m, the chain passes over a smooth fixed 
pulley, and is coiled on the platform. As the platform descends vertically, 
the chain uncoils, rises vertically and passes over the pulley. Prove that at 
any time ¢ before the chain is completely uncoiled the depth # of the platform 
satisfies an equation of the form #=a+fpu+ye™", where a, 8, and y are 
constants. 


221. A uniform chain is placed on the are of a smooth cycloid whose 
axis is vertical.and vertex upwards. Show that so long as the chain is 
wholly in contact with the cycloid the tension at any point of the chain 
is constant throughout the motion, and is a maximum at the middle point. 


222. A string without weight is coiled round a rough horizontal uniform 
solid cylinder of mass I/ and radius a which is free to turn about its axis. 
To the free extremity of the string is attached a uniform chain of mass m 
and length 7; if the chain is gathered close up and then let go, prove that 
the angle, 6, through which the cylinder has turned after a time ¢, before the 
chain is fully stretched, satisfies the equation M/la0=m ($9t? — a6)?. 


223. A piece of uniform chain is placed on a four-cusped hypocycloid 
occupying the arc between two cusps the tangents at which are horizontal 
and vertical, and the chain runs off the curve at the lower cusp. Prove that 
the velocity of the chain when it has just all run off is that due to falling 
through ;% of its length. 


224. An elastic circular ring of which the radius when unstrained is a 
rests on a smooth surface of revolution whose axis is vertical in the form of 
a circle of radius 7. Prove that the period of the small oscillations in which 
each element moves in a vertical plane is the same as for a simple pendulum 
of length J, where 1/1=sinacosa/(r — a) — seca/p, p being the radius of 
curvature of the meridian curve at a point on the ring, and a the incli- 
nation of the normal to the vertical. 


225. An endless flexible and inextensible chain, of which the mass per 
unit length is » through one continuous half and yp’ through the other, is 
stretched over two equal rough discs each of mass MY and radius a, which 
can turn freely about their centres at a distance b apart in a vertical line. 
Prove that the time of a small oscillation of the chain under gravity is 


9 fete 

‘7 7 
2(u—p')g 

the discs being rough enough to prevent slipping. 


b 


ee 


, 
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226. An elastic string (modulus \, mass ma, unstretched length a,) is 
confined within a straight tube to one end of which it is fastened, and the 
tube rotates about that end with uniform angular velocity @ in a horizontal 
plane. Show that the length of the string in equilibrium is 


tan 6 m 
= 7) where =a Je 


227. A smooth circular tube of radius a@ having a narrow slit on its 
inner side rotates about a fixed vertical diameter AB with angular velocity o, 
A being the highest point, and a uniform chain which subtends an angle 2a 
at the centre can move in the tube. To its upper end is attached an elastic 
thread which passes through the slit and through a ring at A and is fastened 
at B, its natural length is 2a and its modulus of elasticity equal to a weight 
4a tana of the chain. Prove that the chain is at rest in the tube in the 
same position for all values of w, and that, if slightly disturbed, it oscillates 
in a period 

2m /{aa cosec a/(g tan a+ aw? cos a)}. 

228. A cone of vertical angle 2a, whose moment of inertia about its axis 
is J, is free to turn about its axis which is vertical, and a fine smooth groove 
is cut on its surface so as to make a constant angle 8 with the generators. 
A uniform chain of mass p» and length 7 moves in the groove under gravity, 
one end being initially at the vertex. Prove that, if 6 is the angle through 
which the cone has turned when the upper end is at a distance 7 from the 
vertex, 


{I cosec?a/y +432 cos? A} ene 0b8 724 9] cos B+ 412 cos?B +I cosec?a/p. 


229. A uniform chain of mass m and length 2/ is in a tube of uniform 
bore in the form of an equiangular spiral which revolves in its plane about 
its pole with uniform angular velocity ». Prove that the tension at any 
point of the chain is 4m cos?a (/*— x) 2/1, where a is the angle of the 
spiral and »# the arcual distance of the point from the middle point of 
the chain. 


230. A smooth tube in the form of a cycloid generated by a circle of 
radius @ rotates uniformly about the base of the cycloid with angular velocity 
Q, and a piece of uniform chain of length 27 is in the tube. Prove that, if 
the chain is under no forces but the pressure of the tube, the time of a small 
oscillation about the position of relative equilibrium is 


(8m/®) /{2a2/(16a2— 72). 


231. A rough circular cylinder of radius ¢ is fixed with its axis vertical, 
and a uniform chain lying on a smooth horizontal plane has a length c@ in 
contact with the cylinder, its end portions of lengths aw and 6 being straight. 
The free end of the length a is pulled by a constant force / in the direction 
of its length. Prove that when the free end of the length b reaches the 
cylinder it will be moving with a velocity 


oa 
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where 1=clu+(a-+be"*)/(e"* —1), 
uw being the coefficient of friction, and m the mass of a unit of length of the 
chain. 
232. A uniform chain falls in a vertical plane with uniform acceleration 
f retaining an invariable form, while the chain advances along itself with a 
velocity which at any instant is the same for all points of the chain. Prove 
that the angle ¢ which the tangent at any point of the chain makes with 
the horizontal, considered as a function of the time ¢ and of the are s 
measured up to this point from some definite point of the chain, satisfies 
the two partial differential equations 
"p Ni Op Of _ Op OH _ 
(7-9) feos $5: oie angie + Se Os Ot Osot 
Ms xs ee 
Os Osdt Ot Os? 


233. A uniform flexible chain passes over and under two rough equal 
pulleys of radius a whose centres are at a distance d apart in the same hori- 
zontal line; part of the chain is coiled up on a horizontal platform at a 
depth 4 below this line, the part between one pulley and the platform is 
vertical, the part below the pulleys is a catenary of parameter ec, and the 
chain hangs from the second pulley to a platform at a lower level h’, the 
vertical parts being between the pulleys. Show that steady motion with 
this configuration is possible the pulleys rotating with angular velocity 
Jig (h—h’)}/a, and that the relation between c, d, and f can be found by 
eliminating a between the equations 


h=cseca+a cosa, d= 2c sinh~! (tan a) — 2a sin a. 


234. A uniform chain hanging under gravity receives a tangential impulse 
at one end. Prove that the initial velocity at any point in the direction at 
right angles to the directrix is proportional to the curvature at the point. 


235. A chain of variable density is in the form of an arc of a circle less 
than a semicircle and subtending an angle 2a at the centre, and the line 
density varies inversely as the square of the distance from the diameter 
parallel to the chord joining the ends. The chain is set in motion by 
equal tangential impulses 7’ applied at its ends; prove that the kinetic 
energy generated is 27 sin?a/M/, where &Y is the mass of the chain. 

236. The ends of a chain of variable density are held at the same level, 
and the chain hangs in the form of an arc of a circle subtending an angle 
20 (<7) at the centre. If equal tangential impulses are applied at the ends 


the initial normal velocities at the lowest pene and at either end are in the — 


ratio 1: cosé@. 


237. A uniform chain lying in a curve on a smooth horizontal plane is 
set in motion by impulsive tension applied at one end in the direction of the 
tangent. If the initial direction of motion of every element makes the 
same angle with the tangent prove that the curve is an equiangular spiral. 
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238. <A string is laid on a smooth table in the form of a catenary, and 
an impulse is communicated to one extremity in the direction of the tangent; 
prove (1) that the initial velocity of any point, resolved parallel to the 
directrix, is proportional to the inverse square of the distance of that point 
from the directrix, (2) that the velocity of the centre of gravity of any are, 
resolved in the same direction, is proportional to the angle between the 
tangents at the ends of the arc directly and to the length of ‘the arc 
inversely. 


239. A uniform chain lies in a part of the curve r=ae!® from @=0 to 
@=8 and receives a tangential impulse 7) at 6=0, the other end being free. 
Prove that the impulsive tension at any point is 


7, (ei 8 — eB) (el? 1), 


240. An endless uniform chain lying in the form of a circle receives a 
tangential pluck at one point A which gives it an impulsive tension 7) at 
that point; prove that the impulsive tension at any point P is 
sinh (27 — 6) 

sinh 2a 
6 being the angle which AP subtends at the centre, and that P starts in a 
direction making an angle ¢ with the tangent, where 


aan w (e” iy oye +6"). 


0 ? 


241. A thin chain of variable density is placed on a smooth table in 
the form of thé curve in which it would hang under gravity, and two 
impulsive tensions are applied at its extremities, which are to each other in 
the ratio of the tensions at the same points in the hanging chain. Prove 
that the whole will move without change of form parallel to the line which 
was vertical in the hanging chain. 


242. A uniform flexible inextensible chain of density p rests on a smooth 
plane; a part of its length is in contact with a smooth circular disc of radius 
a which lies on the plane, the length of this part being a (a+); the remainder 
is in two straight portions which touch the disc at the ends of the are of 
contact; and particles of masses m and m’ are attached at the ends. Prove 
that, when the disc is suddenly moved with velocity V in a direction making 
an angle a with the radius to the point at which the portion carrying m 
leaves the disc, m begins to move with velocity 


M~*V [(m' + pt’)(sin a+sin 8) + pa {(a+8) sin a+ (cos a—cos 8)}], 
where I/ is the mass of the whole system, and /’ is the length of the straight 
portion of chain to which m’ is attached. 


243. A uniform inextensible chain is stretched nearly straight with two 
ends at the same level; suddenly one end is released. Prove that, to a first 
approximation, half the product of the tensions at the other end before and 
. after release is equal to the square of the weight of the chain. 
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244, A uniform chain hangs in equilibrium with its ends fastened to two 
points nearly in the same vertical line. One end is released, and when the 
velocity of this end is u the lengths of the two portions of the chain are / 
and /’. Prove that, if the other end is released at this instant, the chain 
becomes straight after a time / (7+ 20’)/l'w. 


245. A uniform chain is suspended from two points in the same horizontal 
line so that the tangents at the ends make angles a with the horizontal. Prove 
that, if the support at one end is removed, that end starts to move in a 
direction making with the horizontal an angle 6, where 

tan 6=(1+sin?a+ 2a tan a)/sin a cos a, 
and that the tension at the other end is diminished in the ratio 
1:1++4a7!cota. ' 


246. A chain is attached to two fixed points and rests in an arc of a 
circle of angle 2a under a repulsive force varying inversely as the cube of 
the distance from the extremity of the diameter bisecting the arc. Prove 
that, if the chain is cut through at its middle point, the initial tension at 
any point is proportional to 

sec? —sech a cosh (a— @), 
where ¢ is the angular distance of the point from the point of section. 


247. A heterogeneous chain hangs under gravity in the form of a circle, 
its ends being free to slide on two smooth straight wires which make equal 
angles y with the vertical. Prove that, if the chain is severed at its vertex, 
the tension at a point where the tangent makes an angle ¢ with the horizontal 
is diminished in the ratio 

p:ytcoty. 

248. A chain of variable density has its ends fixed at points A, B and 
hangs freely, the tangents at 4 and B making angles a and 8 with the hori- 
zontal. Prove that, if the end A is released, the tension at a point P, where 
the tangent makes an angle @ with the horizontal, is instantaneously 
changed in the ratio 


(p+a) sinB : cosB+(a+ 8) sin B, 


CHAPTER XIII. 


RELATIVE MOTION AND UNIVERSAL GRAVITATION. 


275. In the course of this book we have, in order to avoid 
interruptions of the argument, made a number of statements of a 
provisional character. Such, for example, were the statement in 
Article 3 concerning the method of measuring time, the state- 
ments in Articles 90, 91, and 94 concerning the relations between 
weight, mass, acceleration due to gravity, and gravitational force 
exerted by the Earth upon a body, and the statement in Article 
88 that frames of reference can be chosen for which the Postulates 
of Mechanics apply to natural bodies. We shall now reconsider 
all these matters, and we shall find it convenient to begin with an 
account of the motion known as the rotation of the Earth, and its 
effects as observed in the cases of falling bodies and pendulums. 


276. Rotation of the Earth. It is a fact of observation 
that there is a relative motion of the Earth and stars by which 
every star moves relatively to the Earth continually from East to 
West, or, what is the same thing, by which any part of the Earth’s 
surface moves relatively to the stars continually from West to 
East. This motion can be precisely described by saying that, 
relatively to the stars, the Earth rotates about its polar axis; the 
magnitude of the angular velocity is such that the Earth turns 
through four right angles in a sidereal day, and the sense is such 
that the positive sense of the axis of rotation is from South Pole 
to North Pole. We shall use the letter O to denote the angular 
velocity of the Earth’s Rotation. 


In the statement of the Law of Gravitation in Article 97 we | 
said that the forces between bodies in the solar system are 
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expressed by that law if the frame of reference is fixed relatively 
to the stars. If then we wish to describe the motion of a body by 
applying the Law of Gravitation we must refer to axes which are 
not fixed in the Earth, but which, relatively to the Earth, rotate 
with the stars. 


277. Gravity. We have given a provisional account of the 
acceleration due to gravity, and of the weight of a body. We said 
that relatively to axes fixed in the Earth a falling body near the 
Earth’s surface moves very nearly in a vertical direction, and with 
an acceleration which is very nearly equal to yH/R*, where y is 
the constant of gravitation, # the Earth’s mass, and R the Earth’s 
radius. In this statement the vertical at a place was understood 
to mean the line of a flexible cord freely supporting a body so 
that it remains at rest relative to the Earth, and this line makes 
with a line drawn to the Earth’s centre of inertia an angle which 
is very nearly zero. Treating these approximate statements as 
exact, we said that the weight of a body is the force with which 
the Earth attracts it, that its direction at any place is the vertical 
at the place, and that its magnitude is the product of the mass of 
the body and the acceleration due to gravity; further with the 
same degree of inexactness the weight of a body is equal to the 
force exerted by a cord or by a spring supporting the body so that 
it remains at rest relatively to the Earth. Also we said that the 
most exact process for experimentally determining the acceleration 
due to gravity is provided by pendulum experiments. | 


We wish as far as possible to replace these provisional state- 
ments by exact ones, and to exhibit the relations between the 
quantities involved. We accordingly give the following defi- 
nitions :— . 

(i) The vertical at a place is the direction of the plumb-line 
there, 7.e. the direction of a flexible cord which supports a body so 
that it remains at rest relatively to the Earth. 

(ii) The weight of a body at a place is a force equal and 
opposite to the force which must be applied to support the body 
in equilibrium relatively to the Earth. Its direction is that of the 
vertical at the place. 

(iii) The acceleration due to gravity at a place is the initial 
value of the acceleration (relative to axes fixed in the Harth) of a 
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free body falling from relative rest in the neighbourhood of the 
place. 


We shall write W for the weight of the body, m for its mass, 
and g for the acceleration due to gravity, and we shall regard the 
Earth as a sphere of radius R and mass £ attracting like a 
particle of the same mass placed at its centre. We shall find 
that W is not equal to the force ymH/R? with which the Earth 
attracts a body, and we shall find that W is equal to mg. 


278. Weight of a body. The difference between W and 
ym/R? arises from the Earth’s rotation. We may say roughly 
that some part of ymH/R? is required to maintain the circular 
motion of the body about the polar axis, and that the remainder 
is the force W. 


Let % be the angle which the radius of the Earth drawn to the 
place makes with the plane of the equator. The body describes a 


Fig. 84. 


circle of radius Rcosd with angular velocity Q, and thus the 
acceleration RO?cos towards the axis must be produced by the 
force of magnitude W supporting the body, and the force ymE/R? 
towards the Earth’s centre. 


Let J be the angle which the direction of W makes with the 
plane of the equator. Then / is the (astronomical) latitude of the. © 
place. 

he 23 
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For the motion of the body, we have, by resolving parallel to 
the direction of W, 


— W+(ymE/R?) cos (1 — X) = mRO? cos 2X c08 1...... (1), 
and, by resolving at right angles to the radius, 
W sin (J— A) = MRO? cos 0 SiN A...) 22-2 s eens (2). 
Now mRQ?/W is, in all latitudes, a small fraction, approxi- 


mately equal to 1/290, and thus the angle /—2 is very small. 
From equation (1) we have, when © is neglected altogether, 


W =ymk/R, 
and for a second approximation 
W =ymE/R? — mRO? cos? b .... sec sseeee (3). 


To this order of approximation, the weight of a body differs 
from the force with which the Earth attracts it by the vertical 
component of the force required to maintain the circular motion 
about the polar axis, 


279. Deviation of the plumb-line. The latitude J and 
the angle %, which the Earth’s radius makes with the plane of 
the equator, are connected by an equation, which is most readily 
obtained by resolving for the motion of the body at right angles 
to the direction of W. We find 


(ymE/R2) sin (1 — X) = mR? cos 2 sin I, 
so that tan \ = tan J (1 ee 


The angle J—2% is the deviation of the plumb-line, ie. the 
angle between the vertical and a line drawn to the Earth’s centre. 


The components of the force supporting the body parallel and 


perpendicular to the polar axis are determined by resolving in — 


those directions. We find 
— Wsinl + (ymE/R?) sin \ = 0, 
— Wcosl+ (ymk/R*) cos \ = mRO? cos i, 
so that we have 
(yE/R?) sind _ {(yE/R2) — RO} cos _ 
sin J nN cos J mn 


and these equations are in accord with equation (1). 
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*280. Motion of a free body near the Earth’s surface. 
We form first the equations of motion of the body referred to 
axes fixed in the Earth. We take the origin to be at the centre 
of the Earth, the axis of z to be the polar axis (from South Pole to 
North Pole), the axis of « to be the intersection of the plane of 
the equator and the meridian plane near which the motion takes 
place, the positive sense being from the centre to the meridian 
in question, also we take the axis of y to be at right angles to 
this meridian plane and directed towards the East. This system 
is a right-handed system. By the results of Article 263, the 
component velocities of the body parallel to these axes are not 
&, y, 2, but they are 

é—Oy, y+Ox, 2, 


and the component accelerations are 
ah. ; a. P 2 
Ge 2 -AG4+O2), Fyt+ Ox)+0(@-Oy), 2. 


Hence the equations of motion of the body are 

m (é — 204 — O72) = — (ymE/R?) cos 2, 

m (ij + 20¢—O7y)= 0, 

mz =—(ym/R?) sin X, 
where A is the angle which the radius drawn through the body 
makes with the plane of the equator. Now, as the body remains 
near a place, we may take » to be constant, and we may in the 
terms containing 7, put «=Rcosr and y=0. Then, using 
equations (2) of Article 279, we shall have 


& — 207 =—(W/m) cos I, 
G¥+2Oz= 0, 
z =—(W/m) sin 1. 


Since these equations contain only differential coefficients of 
_&, y, 2 with respect to the time, we may, without making any 
alteration, suppose the origin to be on the Earth’s surface in the 
latitude and longitude near which the motion takes place. We 
shall now, taking the origin as just explained, transform to the 
horizontal drawn southwards as axis of 2’, the horizontal drawn 
eastwards as axis of y’, and the vertical drawn upwards as axis of 2’. 
We have . 
w =asinl—zcosl, y’=y, 2#=zsinl+-zcosl. 


23—2 
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We thus obtain the equations 


& — 207’ sin l= 0, 
7 + 20 (@ sin 1 + 2’ cos 1) =0)) sess cissseve-es (1), 
2 — 207’ cos 1 =— W/m, 


these equations determine the motion of the body relative to the 
axes at the place of observation. 


*281. Acceleration due to gravity. Suppose the body to 
fall from rest relative to the Earth. Then the initial velocities 
relative to the axes at the place of observation are 


#=0, ¥=0, 2/=0, 
and we shall suppose that the initial value of the coordinate y’ is 


zero. The motion is determined by equations (1) of Article 280. 
Integrating the first of these, we have 


@ = 207 sin | ....600008+02s ae (1), 


and integrating the third equation, we have 
— 2’ =(W/m)t — 207 cos b..... cc eeeeene (2), 


where ¢ is the time from the beginning of the motion. Substitut- 

ing in the second equation, and neglecting 0%’, we have, on 

integration 
y = 0 (W/m) # cos 1, 


so that y =40,(W/m)# cos 1 4. (3). 


Substituting in equations (1) and (2), and neglecting terms of the 
same order as before, we have, on integration, 


a — 2, 
Z=2, —4(W/m)#, 
where a,’ and z,’ are the initial values of 2 and 2. 
In the beginning the motion of the acceleration relative to 


axes fixed on the Earth is directed vertically downwards and is 
precisely (W/m), or we have 


W=mg, 


and, to the order of approximation here adopted, this equation 
holds throughout the motion. 
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_ It appears that the body falls a little to the Kast of the starting 
point, the eastward deviation in a fall through a height h being 
very approximately 


% /2 On/(h?/g) cos 1. 


This result accords well with observed facts. 


*282. Motion of a Pendulum. Suppose that a simple 
circular pendulum of length ZL is free to move about its point of 
support which is fixed relatively to the Earth, and let 7 be the 
tension of the suspending fibre. 


Taking 2’, y’, 2’ to be the coordinates of the bob referred to 
the system of axes described in Article 280, the origin being at 
the equilibrium position, the line of action of 7’ makes with the 
axes angles whose cosines are 

—#@/L, —y/L, h—z)/L, 
and we have the relation 
Be Li ge IP inc sneacsenctenss (1). 
Now the equations of motion are, by Article 280, 
m#’ — 2mOy’' sinl =— T («'/L), 
my + 2mO, (a sin 1 + 2’ cos l) = — T'(y'/L), > ...... (2). 
mz’ — AmOy’ cosl =—-W+T (L—7)/L. 

We shall integrate these equations on the assumption that 
the pendulum makes small oscillations. On this assumption we 
have approximately 

ase Re AA ty he's So cases We onse vecaihars (3). 

Multiply the equations (2) in order by #’, 7’, z', and add. The 
terms containing 7’ vanish identically by (1), the terms containing 
Q also vanish identically, and the equation can be integrated. 


Omitting 2” in the integral equation, and substituting for z’ from 
(3), we have 


Again, multiplying the first of equations (2) by — y’, and the 
second by 2’, adding, and omitting the term in 7/2, we have on 
integration 

vy — ofa = —O sin 1 (v? + y?) + const. .......4 (5). 

Introducing polar coordinates in the horizontal plane given by 

# =r.cos. 0, 4'=rsin 0, 
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and putting g for W/m, we obtain from equations (4) and (5), 
equations of the form 
47°20 = A— 7 (g/L), 
prem 
and, if we put 
64+.Otsin | = & oir e eee aan ee (6), 
we shall have 
m4 rg? = (A + 20B sin 1) — 1? {(g/L) + 0? sin? I}, Ps (7) 
rh = B. ; 
These equations completely determine the motion, It is to be 
noticed that r and ¢ are polar coordinates referred to an initial 
line rotating about the vertical from East to West with an angular 
velocity © sin J, viz., with the component of the angular velocity 
of diurnal rotation with which the stars rotate about the vertical 
relative to the Earth. Thus the initial line from which ¢ is 
measured remains parallel to a plane fixed with reference to the 
stars. 


*283. Foucault’s Pendulum. When the pendulum can 
turn freely about its point of support and is set oscillating so as 
to pass through its equilibrium position, the system is known as a 
Foucault’s Pendulum. 


Since 7 can vanish, it follows by the second of equations (7) of 
the last Article that B must vanish, and thus ¢ vanishes through- 
out the motion. Hence the pendulum oscillates so that its plane 
of vibration is fixed in direction relatively to the stars, and this 
plane turns round the vertical relatively to the Earth with angular | 
velocity QO sin J from East to West. 


The first of equations (7) of the last Article then becomes, on 
neglecting ©? sin?/ in comparison with g/L, 
r= A—r (g/L), 
showing that the horizontal motion in the plane of vibration is — 
simple harmonic motion of period 27r1/(L/g). 


If a is the amplitude of the simple harmonic motion, so that 
the pendulum has no velocity in the plane of vibration when 
r =a, it will not move as here described unless its angular velocity 
relative to the Earth is Q sind from East to West. To start the 
pendulum, therefore, it is not sufficient to hold it aside from its 
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equilibrium position; it must be projected at right angles to 
the vertical plane containing it with velocity aQsini. When 
thus set going it moves like a simple pendulum of the same 
length in a plane which turns about the vertical from East to 
West with angular velocity © sin. 


This result accords well with observed facts. 


*284, Examples. 
[In these examples the Earth is regarded as a homogeneous sphere. |] 


. 1, If the Earth were to rotate so fast that bodies at the equator had no 
weight, prove that in any latitude the plumb-line would be parallel to the 
polar axis. 


2. If the acceleration due to gravity at the poles is g) and at the equator 
Ge, prove that in (geocentric) latitude \ the value of g is 


J/ (go? sin?A +. 9,2 cos?X), 
and that the deviation of the plumb-line from the (geometrical) vertical is 
tan~1 {(9) —ge) Sin A cos A/(gp sin?A +g, cos?A)}. 


3. Prove that a pendulum which beats seconds at the poles will lose 
approximately 30m cos? beats per minute in latitude 7, where 1+ :1 is 
the ratio of the weight of a body at the poles to its weight at the equator. 


4, A train of mass m is travelling with uniform speed v along a parallel 
of latitude in latitude 7, Prove that the difference between the pressures on 
the rails when the train travels due East and when it travels due West is 
4mvQ. cost approximately. 


5. A projectile is projected from a point on the Earth’s surface with 
velocity V at an eleyation a in a vertical plane making an angle 8 with 
the meridian (East of South). Prove that after an interval ¢ it will have 
moved southwards through x, eastwards through y, and upwards through z, 
where 

“= Vit cosa {cos 8+ Qt sin / sin B}, 
y= Vt {cosa sin B— Qt (sin/ cos B cosa+cos/ sin a)} +4092 cos /, 
z= Vi {sina+Qt cos/ sin B cos a} — $gt?, 


approximately, 02y being neglected. 


6. Prove that, if the bob of a pendulum of length Z is let go from a 
position of rest relative to the Earth when its displacement from its equi- 
librium position is a, and the vertical plane through it makes an angle 8 with 
_ the meridian (East of South), its path is given approximately by the equation 
(B—0)=2,/(L/g) sin! (4? — 7") |r — cos? (r/a)}, 


higher powers of L0?/g being neglected. 
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7. <A particle being observed to move, relatively to a certain frame, with 
a simple harmonic motion of period 27/n in a line, which turns uniformly 
about the mean position of the particle in a plane fixed relatively to the 
frame with angular velocity #, prove that the acceleration of the particle 
when at distance 7 from its mean position is compounded of a radial 
acceleration (n?+*)7, and a transverse acceleration 27 in the sense in 
which the line turns. 


*285. Relativity of Force. Passing now from this par- 
ticular set of facts connected with the rotation of the Earth 
about its polar axis and their dynamical formulation, we consider 
next the influence of the doctrine of the relativity of motion in 
respect of the notion of force, and we say at once that force, 
like motion and position, is relative, meaning thereby that the 
force acting on a body is force relative to a frame; in other words, 
just as we hold that no meaning can be attached to any phrase of 
the kind—“a body is moving with such a velocity” or “a body 
is at rest” or “a body is rotating about an axis”—until the 
frame of reference is specified, so no meaning can be attached 
to any phrase of the kind—“a body is acted upon by a force 
of such and such a magnitude” or “the force acting on a body 
is directed to a certain other body ”—until the frame of reference 
is specified. This conclusion is at once established when we 
reflect that (1) the force on a body is the resultant of the forces 


on its particles, (2) the force on a particle is made up of com- - 


ponents each of which is the product of the mass of the particle 
and the acceleration induced in it by some other particle, and 
(3) the acceleration of a particle is the rate of change of its 
velocity relative to a frame; in fact “acceleration,” and by 
consequence “force,” have no meaning except as dependent on a 
frame; “acceleration” means “acceleration relative to a frame,” 
and similarly with force. 

But now it is important to observe that, whereas the position 
of a point, or the velocity or acceleration of a particle, can be 
described by reference to any frame determined by parts of 
natural bodies, this is not the case for forces; but the notion 
of force requires that the frame of reference should be properly 
chosen. Thus there are frames of reference for which the phrase 


“force on a particular body” would have no meaning. We shall | 


now illustrate and enforce this theory by considering the choice 
of the origin and of the lines of reference of a frame of reference. 
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_*286. Choice of Origin. In choosing the origin of a frame 
of reference for the motion of any system of bodies, it is in the 
first place necessary to observe that the Postulates of Mechanics 
(Article 87) will in general be inapplicable if the origin is taken 
at the position of any definite particle of the system. For, if 
this were done, that particle would have no motion, and could 
not be subject to any resultant force. Now the masses of parts 
of a system are determined by observing the ratios of their 
accelerations relative to a properly chosen frame, and to secure 
that any part shall always have zero acceleration we should 
have to take the mass of that part to be infinite, and then no 
definite number however great could represent this mass. It 
is one of our Postulates that every body and every part of a 
body has a definite mass, and it thus appears that this Postulate 
implies a restriction upon the position of the origin of the frame 
of reference; it may not be taken at the position of one of the 
particles. 


To take an example :—In discussing the motions of bodies 
relative to the Earth, the Postulates do not apply if the origin 
is taken at the centre of the Earth, unless the mass of the Earth 
is taken to be infinite. The mass of the Earth is, however, 
assumed to be a determinate multiple of the mass of any par- 
ticular body, and this multiple can be determined in accordance 
with the Law of Gravitation. In general, it appears that the 
postulates cannot be applied without error to the motion of a 
body if the origin of the frame of reference is fixed relatively 
to the Earth, and the error that would arise in such an application 
consists in the neglect of the fraction (mass of body : mass of 
Earth). In Articles 278 to 284 this fraction is neglected. 

Again, we have said that the interaction between two particles 
consists of two equal and opposite forces in the line joining them, 
the force on one particle being measured by the product of the 
mass of that particle and a component of its acceleration, and 
we have seen how the theory of the motion of the centre of 
inertia enables us to replace a body by a certain particle. Now, 
if in a system of two bodies with relative accelerations we took 
the origin of a frame of reference at the centre of inertia of one 
body, then the magnitude of the force exerted by the second 
body upon the first would be zero, and accordingly the first 
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body would exert no force on the second, and the acceleration 
of the second body relative to the frame would not be produced 
by a force arising from interactions between parts of a system. 
It is one of our Postulates that all accelerations are so produced, 
and it thus appears that this Postulate implies a restriction upon 
the position of the origin of the frame of reference. 


To take the same example as before:—If the origin of the 
frame of reference were fixed in the Earth, then any other body 
would exert zero force on the Earth, and the Earth consequently 
would not act on the body. The “acceleration due to gravity” 
could not be regarded as produced by forces exerted by the parts 
of the Earth on the parts of a falling body. 


We have so far explained and illustrated the relativity of 
force by showing that, unless the frame of reference is properly 
chosen, bodies will not have definite masses, and action and re- 
action will not be equal and opposite. 


We may evade these difficulties by taking the origin at the 
centre of inertia of a system so remote from all other bodies 
that it may be considered to be independent of them. Thus ° 
for the motion of a body near the Earth’s surface it will be 
sufficient to consider the body and the Earth as such a system ; 
for the motions of the planets it will be sufficient to consider 
the solar system as such a system. When however the origin 
of the frame of reference is taken at the centre of inertia of a 
system the system must be regarded as independent; in other 
words, no meaning could be attached to the phrase “action of 
external bodies on the system.” For example, so long as the 
origin of the frame of reference is the centre of inertia of the 
solar system no meaning could be attached to the phrase “ force 
exerted on the Sun by a star.” 


*287. Choice of lines of reference. We have seen that a 
frame of reference is determined by the origin, a line through 
the origin, and a plane through the line; and we have recorded, 
by way of examples-and otherwise,.a number of theorems re- 
lating to changes introduced into the descriptions of particular 
motions by changing the frame of reference. Thus in Example 4, 
p. 52, and Example 2, p. 186, we noticed a transformation from 
uniform rectilinear motion to motion with a central acceleration 
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varying inversely as the cube of the distance; in Article 198 
we noticed a transformation from one law of central acceleration 
to another. 


Now it is one of our Postulates that accelerations are 
produced by interactions between bodies, and the choice, of the 
frame of reference is restricted by the condition that the accelera- 
tions of the parts of a system must be such as reduce to com- 
ponents in the lines joining the particles. This condition is 
however in general extremely difficult of application, and we 
make use of the possibility of changing the acceleration by 
changing the frame of reference to simplify the description of 
motions. 


We refer the motion to be described to such a frame among 
possible frames that the description of the observed motion may 
be more easily brought under such general principles as the Law 
of Gravitation and the Conservation of Energy than it would be 
for others. 


To see how this might have been done in a particular case, let 
us imagine what might have been the course of history in respect 
of the theory of the motion of falling bodies.. Let us suppose 
that after Galilei’s experiments on falling bodies the next con- 
siderable step was Foucault’s pendulum experiment. It would 
have been known (1) that bodies tend to fall with uniform accele- 
ration in a vertical direction, (2) that this statement is not exact, 
but, at any rate in one case there is, for a supported body, a 
westerly component acceleration as well as a vertical component 
(Example 7, p. 360). Further, if the fact of the eastward deviation 
of a falling body (Article 281) had been observed, it would have 
been known that for another case there was, for an unsupported 
body, an easterly component as well as a vertical component. It 
is also perfectly possible that it might have been found that, 
relative to lines of reference pointing to fixed stars, the accelera- 
tion in all such cases was simply directed to the Earth’s centre. 
It would then have appeared much simpler to choose such lines of 
reference for the description of the motion in terms of acceleration 
than to choose axes fixed in the Earth. 


*288. Relativity of Force and Conservation of Momen- 
tum. The theory of the relativity of force makes it necessary 
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to reconsider the statements of the Principles of Conservation of 
Momentum and of Moment of Momentum. These principles 
were stated in Articles 111 and 112 for the motion of a system in 
a given field of force, and they hold provided the field of force is 
subject to certain conditions. They consequently imply that the 
frame of reference has been so chosen that the field of force obeys 
the conditions, and of course it is understood that the frame of 
reference has been so chosen that the Postulates of Mechanics 
apply to the system under discussion. We accordingly arrive at 
the following statements of these principles :— 


(1) When the motion of a system can be referred to a frame 
for which the. Postulates of Mechanics are applicable, and which 
is such that the field of force relative to the frame gives rise to 
zero resultant force in a direction fixed relatively to the frame, 
the linear momentum relative to this frame resolved in this direc- 
tion is constant. 


(2) When the motion of a system can be referred to a frame 
for which the Postulates of Mechanics are applicable, and which 
is such that the field of force relative to the frame gives rise to 
zero moment about an axis fixed relatively to the frame, the 
moment of momentum relative to this frame about this axis is 
constant. 


It is worth while here to remark that if one frame has been 


chosen for which the Postulates apply they will still apply to a — 


new frame moving relatively to the first with uniform velocity in 
a direction fixed relatively to the first, and if either of the above 
principles has an application to the former frame it has an applica- 
tion also to the latter. 


Now when any system can be treated as independent (Article 


286) both the principles apply to it, and the moment of momentum 


about any axis fixed relatively to the frame of reference, and the 
linear momentum in any direction fixed relatively to the frame 
of reference are constants. Taking the origin of the frame of 
reference at the centre of inertia of.the system, we see that the 
linear momentum in any direction is zero. On the other hand 
the moment of momentum about any axis being the moment of a 
couple (of vectors localised in lines), the moment about any axis 
is the resolved part of an unlocalised vector parallel to that axis, 
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The direction and sense of this unlocalised vector are fixed 
relatively to the frame of reference, and might therefore be used 
to determine one of the lines of reference. 


Thus an independent system presents a natural origin for a 
frame of reference, viz., its centre of inertia, and one natural line 
of reference, viz., the axis of resultant moment of momentum. 


The plane through the centre of inertia of an independent 
system at right angles to the axis of resultant moment of momen- 
tum is known as the invariable plane. 


This discussion and that in the last Article show that there 
are cases of practical importance in which it is possible to deter- 
mine the frame of reference, at least partly, by dynamical conside- 
rations. The rule is that among possible frames that one is to be 
taken for which the field of force has the simplest expression. 


*289. Law of Gravitation. In connexion with the doc- 
trine of the relativity of force, the matter which is of the greatest 
importance is the statement of the Law of Gravitation in a 
precise form. It is not sufficient to say, “The force between two 
particles is the product of a constant, the masses of the particles, 
and the reciprocal of the square of the distance between them,” 
for this is just the kind of statement which has no meaning until 
the frame of reference is specified. 


We shall make some advance towards a more precise state- 
ment if we say, “There is a frame of reference relative to which 
the force between two particles of masses m, m’ at distance r is 
ymm’/r.” The objection to this statement is that we shall not be 
_ able to say where that frame of reference is. Our statement will 
imply forces between particles in the stars and particles in the 
solar system, and we shall be unable at present} to fix the 
position of either a possible origin or the directions of possible 
axes relative to the sun and stars. Our statement then will 
either involve a pretence of knowing something which we do not 
know, or we shall be reduced to saying that there is a frame of 


+ The objection needs qualification in view of the fact that it has been suggested 
that the required frame of reference is presented in the undisturbed position of 
parts of the luminiferous medium. If an Electrical and Optical Theory on the 
basis of an ether ‘‘ at rest”? becomes established, it will perhaps. be possible to free 

the statement in the above form from the objection here urged. 
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reference which fulfils a certain condition but that we do not 
know where its origin is or how its axes point. This is very like 
saying that there is an absolute space in which bodies move, or 
that bodies have absolute positions, but that we never can know 
what those absolute positions are. It is equivalent to denying 
the relativity of motion, 

Now if we content ourselves with a statement of the Law of 
Gravitation as an abstract formula representing observed facts, 
it will take the form given to it im Article 97, viz.:—“If the 
frame of reference has its origin at the centre of inertia of the 
Solar System and its lines of reference determined by stars so 
remote as to have no observable annual parallax, the force between 
two particles within the system is ymm'/r?, where m and m’ are 
the masses of the particles and r is their distance.” 

The law thus applies to forces within a particular system 
which can be treated as independent (Article 286). The similarity 
of chemical constitution of the bodies outside the solar system 
and of those within it suggests that the law probably has an 
application to such bodies as well. It is thus suggested that, for 
any system of bodies which can be treated as isolated, the force 
between two particles is expressed by the law of gravitation when 
their motions are referred to a frame whose origin is at the centre 
of inertia of the system and whose axes point to bodies external 
to the system and at sufficiently great distances. 

With the understanding referred to in Article 97, that the law 
applies only to particles at measurable distances, the above is 
probably the most general statement that we can make. The law 
as extended to bodies outside the solar system is not proved to be 
an expression of facts of observation. For example, in the motions 
of double stars, the relative paths are oval curves, but they are 
not proved to be ellipses, nor is there any evidence to show that 
one component star occupies a focus of the path of the other 
relative to itt. On the other hand there are no facts of observa- 
tion in this department of Astronomy which conflict with the 
proposed extension of the law to bodies outside the solar system. 


*290. Measurement of Time. Relatively to the stars the 
Earth rotates about its polar axis as we have explained in 


+ See Tisserand, Mécanique Céleste, Tome 1., Chapter 1. Paris, 1889. 
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Article 276. This process of relative rotation is that which is 
taken as time measuring process (Article 3), and accordingly we 
say of this process that it takes place uniformly. Time so 
measured is called sidereal time, and the interval in which the 
Earth turns through four right angles relatively to the stars is a 
sidereal day. 


Now we have said (Article 3) that the process used for 
measuring time is the average rotation of the Earth relative 
to the Sun. To explain this statement, consider in the first 
place the motion of the Sun relative to a frame whose origin 
is the centre of the Earth and whose lines of reference go out 
thence to stars so distant as to have no observable annual 
parallax. The path and motion of the Sun relative to this 
frame are the same as the path and motion of the Earth relative 
to a frame whose origin is in the Sun and whose lines of reference 
go out thence to the same stars (cf. Example 1, p. 61), and this 
latter motion is a planetary motion of the kind described in 
Article 177. There is thus for the motion of the Sun, relative 
to the frame of Earth and stars, at any instant an instantaneous 
ellipse osculating the Sun’s actual path relative to the frame, 
and the motion is very nearly an elliptic motion about a focus 
at the centre of the Earth. The sense in which the Sun describes 
his orbit is the same as the sense in which any particular meridian 
plane of the Earth turns about the polar axis, ze. the Sun is 
always moving from stars which have a more westerly position 
towards stars which have a more easterly position in the plane 
of his path. The elements of the elliptic orbit are not quite 
constant; in particular the apse line has a small progressive 
motion in the sense in which the orbit is described, and the 
line of intersection of the plane of the orbit with the plane of 
the Earth’s equator (known as the line of nodes) has a small 
progressive motion in the opposite sense. The Sun passes the 
line of nodes at the Equinoxes, and the periodic time in the 
orbit is a year. Now it is to be observed that, relatively to a 
frame fixed in the Earth, the Sun makes about 365} revolutions 
round the Earth in a year, and the stars make about 3664 
revolutions, but the time of revolution of the Sun is not a 
constant multiple of the time of revolution of the stars. The | 
variability arises in the first place from the fact that the motion 
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of the Sun in his path, relative to the frame of Earth and stars, 
is much more nearly elliptic motion about a focus than uniform 
circular motion, and in the second place from the fact that.the 
plane of the Sun’s path is inclined to the equator. To define 
the measurement of time by the average rotation of the Earth 
relative to the Sun, we imagine a point to move (relatively to 
the frame of Earth and stars) in the Sun’s path, with a uniform 
angular motion about the centre of the Earth (7.e. so that the 
time of describing any angle is a constant multiple of the time 
in which the Earth turns through the same angle), and at such a 
rate as always to coincide with the Sun at the nearer apse of 
his path; then we imagine a second point to move in the plane 
of the Earth’s equator with a uniform angular motion about 
the centre of the Earth, and at such a rate as always to coincide 
with the first point at the node corresponding to the Vernal 
Equinox. This second point is called the Mean Sun. We may 
determine a frame of reference by taking the centre of the 
Earth as origin, the line joining the origin to the Mean Sun 
as a line of reference, and the plane through this line and the 
polar axis as a plane of reference. Relatively to this frame the 
Earth rotates about its polar axis in an interval called a mean 
solar day; this rotation can be used instead of the rotation 
relative to the stars as time measuring process, and time so 
measured is mean solar tume. The unit of time is the time in 
which the Earth rotates relatively to this frame through an angle 
equal to 1/86400 of four right angles, and this unit is the mean 
solar second. 


*291. Change of the time measuring process. In the 
last Article we have explained how in a particular case it is 
convenient to take as the measurement of time a multiple of 
the time measured by some particular process, or, in other words, 
to change the variable which expresses elapsed time by multi- 
plying it by a constant number. In the same way we might 
conceivably take as time measurer the value of any definite one- 
valued function of the number expressing sidereal time, provided 
the function always increases as the number expressing sidereal 
time increases. In general such a procedure would introduce a 
needless complication, but it is on the other hand conceivable 
that it might produce a simplification. 
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So long as the time measuring process is the rotation of the 
Earth relative to the stars, the question whether the length of 
the day is liable to change is meaningless. Now it has been 
stated by astronomers that the day is increasing in length, or 
that, in long past ages, the angular velocity of the Earth was 
sensibly greater than it is now. This statement should imply 
that there is some other process for measuring time than the 
rotation of the Earth, and that at one time less of this process 
would have taken place while the Earth turned through four 
right angles than would be the case now. It might be meant, 
for example, that such a process is the vibration of the lumin- 
iferous medium in transmitting a certain kind of light, and that a 
particular measurable interval is the period of such a vibration, 
and then the statement would be that the number of such periods 
in a day is increasing. In such a form however the statement 
would be quite unverifiable. Again, it might be meant by the 
statement (that the length of the day is increasing) that time 
measured by a function of sidereal time fulfils better than sidereal 
time the requirements of the Law of Gravitation and the theory 
of energy, and that this function has a positive second differential 
coefficient with respect to sidereal time. 


Now it is quite conceivable that the change made in the 
equations of motion of bodies of the solar system by changing 
the independent variable from the number representing sidereal 
time to a function of that number which varies very slowly, while 
producing no change of importance in the mechanical description 
of most of the motions of the solar system, might help to bring 
some particular facts under the Law of Gravitation. In sucha 
case it would be simpler to say that time can be measured so 
that the length of the day varies and the particular fact accords 
with the law than to keep to the measurement of time by the 
diurnal rotation and seek a formulation of the fact as an exception 
to the application of the law. It is known that the existence of 
one of the inequalities in the motion of the Moon can thus be 
accounted for. 


Again, the Earth and Moon, with the fluid ocean on the Earth, 
form a system showing various internal relative motions, among 
which the tides are conspicuous. Such internal relative motions 
generally involve dissipation of energy in a system, for they do 
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not take place without friction; and thus we are led to expect 
that the kinetic energy of the Earth’s rotation is being dissipated 
at a finite rate. To give a meaning to this statement we must 
suppose time to be measured by some process other than the 
diurnal rotation of the Earth. As before we may take the 
number expressing time to be a slowly varying function of the 
number expressing sidereal time, and then the sense of the 
variation is again such that the function has a positive second 
differential coefficient with respect to sidereal time. As before, 
it is simpler to say that time can be measured so that the length 
of the day varies and the tidal motions obey the laws of energy 
than to keep.to the measurement of time by the diurnal rotation 
and seek a theory of the tides in conflict with the theory of 
energy. 


APPENDIX. 


MEASUREMENT AND UNITS. 


292. Measurement. The mathematical theory of measurement rests 
on the assumed possibility of dividing an object into an integral number of 
parts which are identical in respect of some property. Thus, to measure 
the length of a segment of a line, we must suppose the segment divided into 
a number of equal segments, where the test of equality of length is con- 
gruence; to measure the mass of a body we must suppose it capable of 
division into a number of bodies of equal mass, where equality of mass is 
tested by weighing ; to measure an interval of time we measure the angle 
turned through by the Earth in the interval; this requires the division of 
an angle into a number of equal angles, and the test of equality of angles 
is congruence. 

The measurement of an object in respect of any property requires (1) a 
unit or standard of comparison, and (2) a mode of referring to the standard. 
The standard must be an object which possesses the property in question. 
The mode of referring to the standard must be such that it determines a 
positive number (integral, rational but not integral, or irrational) which is 
the measure of the object in respect of the property. The number is deter- 
mined by the following rules :— 

(a) When the object can be divided into an integral number 7 of parts, 
each of which is identical with the standard in respect of the property in 
question, the measure of the object in respect of that property is n. 

(6) When the object and the standard can be divided into p and ¢ parts 
respectively (p and g being integers), such that all the parts are identical in 
respect of the property in question, the measure of the object in respect of 
that property is the rational fraction p/g. 

Here it is to be noted (1) that the rule (a) is the case of the rule (0) for 
which g=1, and (2) that in practice the integer g may be taken so large that 
an integer p may be found for which the fraction p/q measures the object 
within the limits of experimental error. 


In the mathematical theory of measurement the case where no rational 


fraction p/g can measure the object may not be so simply dismissed. It may 


happen that however great g is taken there is no corresponding number ‘p, 
but that, while the fraction p/g would. measure an object somewhat smaller 
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than that to be measured, the fraction (p+1)/¢g would measure an object 
somewhat greater than that to be measured. When this is the case we say 
that the measure sought is an irrational number. Now we may take two 
series of rational numbers @,, do, ... Mp)... and b,, by, ... bp, .... Such that each 
a is greater than every b and that, by taking sufficiently great, a,— 6, shall 
become less than any rational number assigned beforehand. All the numbers 
a may be greater than the measure of the object, and all the numbers 0 less 
than that measure. The two series determine an irrational number a which 
is the common limit of the two series. In such a case we define the measure 
of the object to be the irrational number a. 


Thus, suppose we wish to measure the diagonal of a square whose side is 
the unit of length. The process of extracting the square root of 2 gives 
1:41421,.., and thus the series 6 may be taken to consist of the numbers 


1, 14, 1:41, 1414, 1:4142, 1:41421, ..., 
and the series a may be taken to consist of the numbers 
2, 1:5, 1°42, 1415, 1:4143, 1:41422, ..., 
and the nature of the process shows that the excess of any a above the 


corresponding } diminishes without limit. These two series define a limit, 
which is ,/2, and this irrational number is the required measure. 


293. Number and Quantity. When the unit is stated the magnitude 
of an object is precisely determined by its measure in terms of the unit, and 
this measure is always a number. The “object” may be anything which 
we can think of as measurable in respect of any property, and the phrase 
“magnitude of an object” is thus coextensive in meaning with the word 
“quantity.” The quantity does not change when the unit chosen to measure 
it changes, and thus the quantity is not identical with the number express- 
ing it. 

A number can express a quantity only when the unit of measurement 
is stated or understood. When the unit is stated or implied the number 
expresses the quantity. 


Mathematical equations, and inequalities, are relations between numbers, 
expressing that a certain number which has been arrived at in one way is 
equal to, greater than, or less than, a certain number which has been arrived 
at in another way. 


Mathematical equations, and inequalities, between numbers expressing 
quantities are valid expressions of relations between the quantities only if 
they hold good for all systems of units. 


294, Fundamental and derived Quantities. The fundamental Physical | 


quantities are lengths, times, and masses... In Dynamics, as considered in 
this book, all the other magnitudes which occur are derived from these. 
Thus, velocity is measured by a fraction of which the numerator is a 
number expressing a length and the denominator is a number expressing 
an interval of time; acceleration is measured by a fraction of which the 
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numerator is a number expressing a velocity and the denominator is a 
number expressing an interval of time; force is measured by the product 
of a number expressing a mass and a number expressing an acceleration ; 
and all the other magnitudes that occur are in similar ways dependent 
upon lengths, times, and masses. 


295. Dimensions. A number which expresses a quantity is said to be 
of one dimension in that quantity. If the unit of measurement is altered 
so that the new unit is a certain multiple « of the old, the number expressing 
the quantity in terms of the new unit is the quotient by x of the number 
expressing the quantity in terms of the old unit. 


The number expressing a derived quantity is, in every case, the product 
of three numbers A, B, C, of which A is a homogeneous expression of degree 
p in numbers expressing lengths, B is a homogeneous expression of degree ¢ 
in numbers expressing intervals of time, and C’ is a homogeneous expression 
of degree 7 in numbers expressing masses. We say that the quantity is of 
p dimensions in length, g dimensions in time, and 7 dimensions in mass. 
We express this shortly by saying that the dimension symbol of the quantity 
is [Z}P[7]}2[7/)". The numbers p, g, 7 may be positive or negative, integral 
or fractional, or zero. 

If the units of length, time, and mass are changed so that the new units 
are respectively x, y, z times the old, the measure of any quantity in terms 
of the new units is obtained from its measure in terms of the old units by 
dividing by x?¥4z, where [Z]*[7']*[J/]" is the dimension symbol of the 
quantity. 

The condition that a mathematical equation or inequality between numbers 
expressing quantities may be a valid expression of a relation between the 
quantities is that every term in it must be of the same dimensions. 


296. Physical Quantities. We give here a list showing the principal 
derived quantities that occur in Dynamics and their dimension symbols. 


Velocity AN Ss 
Acceleration tPA Leas 
Momentum A iy, ‘i 
ae [ZET 3 Lay 


Moment of Momentum ‘1 us ‘ 
Impulsive Couple } [ZP(7]-* LA]. 


Kinetic } [ZP(T]~2 (arp. 


_ Force 
Kinetic al spate i 
Sn [LP LT}. 
Power ee Dil ae fae. 
Density [Z]-3 [dr] 


Constant of Gravitation [Z}[7]-?[41]-+. 
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297. Method of Dimensions. We can frequently determine the form 
of a result by consideration of the dimensions of the quantities involved. 
This will be made clear by the consideration of some examples. Thus, if 
we assume that the period of oscillation of a pendulum can depend only on 
its mass, its length, and the acceleration due to gravity, we can prove that 
it is proportional to the square root of the length. Since the quantity to be 
expressed is an interval of time its expression cannot involve any power of a 
mass, and we have assumed that no mass but the mass of the body can 
enter into the expression ; the period is therefore independent of the mass 
of the body. Now g has dimension symbol [Z]}![7]-?, and therefore 1/,/g 
has dimension symbol [7']!{Z]-, hence the only way in which the expression 
of the period can contain the length 7 of the pendulum is by being propor- 
tional to its square root. This argument would prove that the period is a 
numerical multiple of ./(//g). Again, to take another example, consider the 
ellipticity of the Earth supposed to depend on the angular velocity of 
rotation w, the mean density p, and the constant of gravitation y. The 
product yp has dimension symbol [7']~2, and thus ?/gp is a number (angles 
being measured in circular measure); the ellipticity being a number, must 
be a function of w*/yp. The method of dimensions supplies also a useful 
means of verification. In any piece of mathematical reasoning where the 
numbers represent quantities all the terms in each equation must be of the 
same dimensions. | 


298. Units. Throughout this book, except occasionally in examples, it 
has been assumed that the unit of length is one centimetre, the unit of time 
one mean solar second, and the unit of mass one gramme. This system of 
units is known as the c.¢.s. (centimetre, gramme, second) system. Some of 
the derived units have received names which have met with general accept- 
ance, such as the names for the units of force and work, 


The c.G.s. unit of force is the dyne, it is the force which acting on a mass. 
of one gramme for one second generates in it a velocity of one centimetre 
per second. The weight in London of a body whose mass is one gramme is: 
about 981:2 dynes. The gravitational attraction between two spheres each 
of mass one gramme with their centres at a distance of one centimetre is 
(6°65) 10-8 dynes. This is the value of the constant of gravitation y in 
C.G.8. units*, 

The c.a.s. unit of work is the erg, it is the work done by a force of one 
dyne acting over a displacement of one centimetre. 


299. British Gravitation Units. The c.c.s. system, although generally 
used for sciéntific work, is frequently not employed in practical applications), 
of science. Engineers in this country use a system of units adapted to their|| 
purposes and associated with the commercial measures of quantities here 
adopted. British tradesmen do not generally estimate lengths in centimetres, 
(or metres) nor do they sell things by the gramme (or kilogramme). Thx! 


Ir 


* C. V. Boys, Proc. R. S. Vol. uvz. 1894, 
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commercial units of length and mass in this country are the foot and the 
pound, and corresponding to these there is a system of dynamical units. 
There is however another important respect in which this system differs 
from the 0.4.8. system, and that is in respect of the unit of force. The 
unit of force employed by British engineers is statical, it is the force that 
must be applied to support a body whose mass is one pound. This involves 
a change in the measurement of force. Instead of saying, as we have in 
Article 75, that the force acting on a body of mass m and producing an 
acceleration / is measured by the product of the numbers m, 7, we should 
have to say that the measure of the force is the product of the numbers m, f, 
and a constant coefficient. The coefficient is then the reciprocal of the 
numerical measure of the acceleration due to gravity in terms of the unit 
of length employed (the foot). This constant is accordingly 1/(32°2). Thus 
the equation which we write P=m/f, where P is the force producing accele- 
ration f in a body of mass m, could be written in these units P = (m/g)f, 
where g is the said constant*. In the system of units we are now de- 
seribing certain measures of quantities of work and power have received 
special names. 


The unit of work is the foot-pownd, it is the work done by a force which 
would support a body of mass one pound acting through a displacement of 
one foot. The potential energy of a body which weighs m pounds raised 
to a height h above the Earth’s surface is mh foot-pounds. According to 
Article 149 this is the measure of the “potential energy of the body in the 
field of the Earth’s gravitation.” 


The unit of power employed in the same system is the horse-power. It 
is the power of an agent which does 33000 foot-pounds of work per minute. 


The units of the system here described are called “gravitation units” 
because the quantities expressed by the units at any place depend on the 
local numerical value of the acceleration due to gravity. They are unsuited 
to the general expression of dynamical equations, which are required to hold 
without modification not merely for relatively small bodies at a place on 
the Harth’s surface but for bodies of any size in any place. 


* Tt does not tend to simplicity that the writers who use these units also use 
the word “weight” for the quantity we call ‘‘mass,” and the letter W where we 
use m, and thus they write the above equation P=(W/g)f. In the notation of 
Article 281 this would be a valid equation in c. a. s. units, or in any units in 
which the unit force produces unit acceleration in unit mass, but all the letters 
except f would have different meanings. Much confusion has thus been produced, 
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String, 119, 301; elastic, 120, 293; 
Potential energy of, 131 


Tension, 119; of extensible string, 121; 
of chain at place of discontinuity, 301 
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Time, Measurement of, 3, 366 

Traction, Surface, 118 

Trajectory, 32 
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